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LIBRARY  CONDITIONS. 


Tue  Library  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Directors,  who  may  withhold  such  books  from 
circulation  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  take  from  the 
Library,  one  folio,  or  one  quarto,  or  two  of  any 
lesser  fold  with  the  plates  belonging  to  the  same, 
upon  signing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  prom¬ 
ising  to  make  good  any  damage  which  may  be 
sustained  when  in  their  possession,  or  to  re¬ 
place  the  same,  if  lost. 

No  person  shall  lend  any  book  belonging  to  the 
Institute,  except  to  a  member,  under  a  penalty  of 
one  dollar  for  every  offence. 

The  Directors  may  permit  other  persons  than 
members  to  use  the  Library.  No  member  shall 
detain  any  book  longer  than  four  weeks,  after 
being  duly  notified  that  the  same  is  wanted  by 
another  member,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  week. 

On  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  all 
books  shall  be  returned,  and  a  committee  of  the 
Directors  appointed  for  that  purpose  shall  exam¬ 
ine  the  Library  and  make  a  report  of  Its  condition 
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We  shall  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning 
obtain  m  any  other  cause,  if  we  can  be  numbered  among  the 
writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to 
truth... Dr.  Johnson. 

Me  in  silvam  abstrudo  densam  atque  ar^eram... Cicero. 
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AUGUST,  1806. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE 

OT 

REV.  P.  THACHERy  D.  D. 


THE  gentleman,  whose  life  is  the  subject 
t>f  the  following  brief  sketch,  was  the 
son  of  Gfcenbridge  Thacher,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
a  lawyer  of'  eminence,  who  died  in  the  midst 
©f  his  reputation  and  usefulness  ;  whose  a- 
miable  moral  character  is  remembered  by  the 
present  generation,  and  his  name  frequently- 
mentioned  in  terms  of  very  high  esteem.* * 
Dr.  Thacher  was  his  eldest  son,  and  was 
then  a  student  of  the  south  grammar  school. 
He  was  born  at  Milton,  March  21, 1752,  the 
family  having  retired  on  account  of  the  small 

•:  ~ .■^-7-  •■ta*;  -? — ; — 

*  The  following  lines  were  inserted  in  the  Newspaper,  tlis 
week,  after  his  funeral. 

Once  warm  wich.eeal  in  honest  virtue’s  cause. 

That  tongue  spoke  free,  and  wielded  Britain’s  laws > 

With  equal  eloquence,  u«  warp’d,  displayed 
Vox  wealth  or  poverty  Us  powerful  aid9 
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pox,  which,  during  this  season  spread  through 
the  town.  There  were  indications  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  mind  when  he  was  young,  an  uncommon 
gravity  of  deportment,  and  it  was  then  pre- 
diCed  that  he  would  add  another  to  the  list 
of  worthies,  wThose  praise  is  in  all  the  chur¬ 
ches. 

Mr.  Oxenbridge  Thacher  died  m  1765. 
Before  hisdeathhehad  fixedhismind  upon  his 
son’s  having  a  liberal  education,  but,  like 
most  professional  men,  more  ambitious  of 
fame  than  desirous  of  w*ealth,  he  left  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  circumstances  by  no  means  affluent. 
He  left  however  many  friends,  among  them 
several  respeCable  clergymen,  who  -exerted 
themselves  with  the  gentlemen  in  the  line  of 
his  profession,  to  preserve  the  literary  hon^ 
ours  of  the  name.  Their  desires  and  expec¬ 
tations  wrere  answered.  Many  showed  their 
friendship  for  the  man  whom  they  loved, 
when  his  remains  were  in  the  dust,  and  their 
benevolence  received  a  full  reward  in  the  im¬ 
provement  made  by  the  youth  who  obeyed 
every  stimulus  to  exercise  his  talents  and  in¬ 
dustry.  The  preceptor  of  the  school  at  that 
time  was  the  venerable  Lovell,  wfflose  opinion 


Alike  to  him,  worth  could  its  charm  impart. 

In  king  or  beggar  touched  his  generous  heart. 
From  humble  birth  to  paths  of  great  renown 
He  dawned,  he  brightened  to  the  hour  of  noon. 
Learned,  yet  not  vain,  in  useful  science  read 
Fair  freedom’s  cau.e  with  manly  strength  he  plead 
A  patriot’s  flame  w  ith  pious  zeal  sustained, 

Wis  country’s  rights  with,  jealous  cate  maintained  ; 
With  grateful  eye  beheld  the  glory  past. 

Dropped  a  sad  tear,'and  sighing,  breathed  hi»  last. 
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had' its- weight  in  every  thing,  and  who  ad¬ 
vanced  him  forward  one  class,,  in  order  that 
he  might  enter  college  the  ensuing  Commence * 
ment.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,  July,  1765,  and  received  the 
honours  of  that  seminary  in  the  year  1769. 
He  then  delivered  the  salutary  oration  with 
that  applause  which  an  excellent  voice,  a  fine 
presence,  and  many  graces  of  elocution  never 
fail  to  excite. 

Dr.  Thacher  always  thought  that  his  ed¬ 
ucation  was  too  much  hurried,  and  felt  the 
disadvantage  of  it  in  succeeding  years.  His 
natural  ardour  led  to  press  forward  to  busy 
and  a&ive  scenes  of  life,  and  to  settle  in  the 
ministry  certainly  in  too  tender  an  age,  if  we 
may  not  say,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the 
years  of  discretion.  He  would  have  had  a 
better  opportunity  to  lay  up  classick  stores, 
and  prepare  his  mind  for  those  scientifick  re¬ 
searches,  which  unite  patient  industry  with 
the  vigour  and  ardour  of  the  youthful  imagi¬ 
nation.  All  allowed  him  to  possess  fine  tal¬ 
ents  ;  not  only  a  quickness  of  memory  and 
lively  apprehension  of  things,  but  a  certain 
glow  of  fancy,  which  made  his  conversation 
animated,  and  his  compositions  very  interest¬ 
ing.  He  early  composed  sermons,  and  some 
essays  which  were  ascribed  to  older  men.  £)i- 
vinity  was  his  favourite  study.  He  was  more 
fond  of  visiting  the  school  of  the  prophets, 
than  walking  in  academick  groves,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  pulpit  with  more  than  com-* 
a  2 
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mon  evangelical  zeal.  After  taking  his  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  went  into  a 
school  at  Chelsea,  which  he  kept  but  a  few 
months.  He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Mal¬ 
den,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  that  church, 
September  19th,  1770.  '  The  sermon  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Mr.  Robbins  of  Milton,  waspublished. 
Dr.  Appleton  of  Cambridge  gave  the  charge 
and  Dr.  Eliot  of  Boston  the  fellowship  of 
the  churches.  No  y.oung  man  ever  preached 
to  more  crowded  assemblies.  His  charming 
voice,  his  oratorical  powers,  his  fluency  in 
prayer,  the  pathos  of  his  expression  were  ap¬ 
plauded  by  serious,  sensible  people  ;  and  gave 
him  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  In 
principle,  he  was  a  Calvinist.  From  being 
very  rigid  in  the  sentiments  of  our  forefathers, 
he  let  his  moderation  be  known  to  all  men, 
and  was  among  the  most  catholick  and  liber¬ 
al  divines  of  the  country,  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  though  he  always  professed  his 
belief  in.  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as 
they  had  been  taught  in  our  New-England 
churches,  and  was  so  much  attached  to  the 
platform  of  church  discipline,  as  to  write  sev^ 
eral  pamphlets  in  favour  of  it. 

Among  the  high  whigs  in  our  controver¬ 
sy  with  Great-Britain,  Dr.  Thachcr  was  ve¬ 
ry  conspicuous  ;  and  was  ele«5ted,  although 
not  an  inhabitant  of  Boston,  to  pronounce 
the  Oration,  5th  of  March,  1770,  before  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  who  assembled 
in  the  meeting  house  in  Watertown,  tha 
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town  being  then  in  possession  of  British 
troops.  The  5th  of  March  orations  have  been 
collected,  and  another  edition  printed  in  a  duo¬ 
decimo  volume. 

He  was  also  a  delegate  from  the  town  of 
Malden  to  the  convention  which  met  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  afterwards  in  Boston,  1780,  to 
form  a  constitution  for  the  Stale  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  '  He  was  warmly  attached  to  this 
constitution,  and  to  certain  parts  of  it  which 
did  not  at  first  meet  his  approbation. 

When  the:  constitution  of  the  United  Stales 
was  adopted  he  was  one  of  its  greatest  ad¬ 
mirers.  ‘ 

The  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  Boston.  He  was  installed  Pastor 
of  the  church  in  Brattle-street,  January  12, 
1785.  Dr.  Osgood  of  Medford  preached 
the  sermon,  Dr.  Lathrop  gave  the  charge, 
and  Dr.  Clark  the  right  hand,  of  fellowship. 

In  this  pleasant  spot  of  the  Lord’s  vine¬ 
yard  he  was  a  useful  labourer,  fond  of  deliv¬ 
ering  practical  truths,  but  frequently  explain¬ 
ing  the  do&rines  of  gur  religion  with  clear¬ 
ness.  He  received  his  degree  of  Dodlor  of 
Divinity  from  the  famous  University  of  Ed¬ 
inburg.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  as 
remarkable  for  sarcastick  humour  as  for  good 
judgment,  that  even  the  very  name  of  many 
of  our  New-EnglandDi  vines  werenot  known 
to  the  learned  professors  of  foreign  universi¬ 
ties  till  they  were  written  in  the  diploma ;  but 
Dr.  Thacher  was  so  well  known  to  tht? 
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gentlemen  of  Edinburg,  that  some  years  be¬ 
fore  they  appointed  him  one  of  their  correspond¬ 
ing  board  iri  Boston,  for  propagating  thb  gospel 
among  the  Indians  in  N orth- America^  The  his¬ 
tory  of  these  European  societies  iswell  known. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  funds  of  the 
Lojiddn  society  raised  for  this  very  purpose, 
were  strangely  perverted  from  their  original 
design.  The  funds  in  Scotland  were  better 
managed.  The  trustees  hafve  always  been 
very  prudent  in  their  affairs,  and  very  careful 
ft\  preserving  all  the  money  put  into  their 
hands,  and  the  income  is  now  applied  for  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  the  Indians. 

From  this  society  another  grew  out  of  it, 
upon  a  more  extensive  plan,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the 
Indians  and  others  in  North- America.  Of  both' 
these  societies  Dr.  Thacher  was  secretary. 

We  find  Dr,  Thacher’s  name  among  the 
first  promoters  of  the  Historical  Society.  He 
was  every  way  adlive  in  serving  that  institu- 
sion,  and  especially  in  contributing  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  firsts 
list  of  donors ♦ 

It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  certain  traits 
in  the  character  of  Dr.  Thacher  which  show 
his  moral  worth.  He  was  a  man  of  singu¬ 
lar  integrity  and  a  stranger  to  deceit  and  ar¬ 
tifice  ;  he  could  not  disguise  his  feelings,  and 
often  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  every 
tiling  which  could  bear  the-  name  of  dissimu¬ 
lation* 
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As  a  friend,  he  had  the  confidence  of  them 
that  knew  him.  .  Those  who  were  most  inti¬ 
mate  will  long  preserve  the  tokens  of  his  af¬ 
fection  and  kindness. 

His  talents  for  conversation  were  very- 
good.  Some  of  his  acquaintance  thought  he 
exerted  those  too  often,  and  in  publick  speak¬ 
ing  took  too  large  a  share  of  the  debate  ;  of 
this  errour  he  was  fully  sensible,  and  would 
frequently  make  either  a  serious  or  facetious 
apology. 

He  was  fond  of  anecdotes,  especially  such 
as  illustrated  the  manners  of  New-Englando 
In  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  civil  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  he  was  more  than  commonly  ver¬ 
sed,  having  read  it  from  his  childhood.-  And- 
also  that  part  of  the  history  of  England  which 
exhibits  the  folly  and  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  ; 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  ;  and  the  brief 
authority  of  the  commonwealth.  The  essays, 
Sermons,  and  memoirs  of  those  times  he 
could  quote,  from  the  manly  testimonies  of 
Ludlow ,  to  the  crude  excrescencies  of  God¬ 
win  and  Hugh  Peters .  ‘  ‘  ; 

The  Dr.  did  not  encourage  dry,  argumen¬ 
tative  discussions  in  social ;  yet  while  others 
debated  he  would  frequently  throw  in  a  lu¬ 
minous  observation,  which  kept  the  subject 
from  being  darkened  by  words  of  uncer¬ 
tain  meaning.  '  '  1  ’ 

His  perceptions  were  very  quick  ;  his 
mind  adive  ;  his  adtivity  was  manifested  in 
many  busy  scenes,  especially  when  he  was  an 
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officer  of  publick  institutions.  He  -served 
several  in  an  official  capacity  ;  and  to  all  lrt» 
was  a  most  useful  member. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  especially  in 
the  metropolis,  there  are  many  institutions 
for  pious  and  charitable  purposes  ;  for  the 
promotion  of  literature  ;  the  encouragement 
of  science  and  die  arts.  Gentlemen  who  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  the  concerns  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  have  a  warm  attachment  to 
the  objects,  may  enjoy  the  satisfactions  of 
knowledge,  and  the  pleasures  of  goodness. 
Dr.  Thacher  was  a  member  of  the  Charita¬ 
ble  Fire  Society,  a  trustee  of  the  Humane 
Society,  and  was  a  proprietor  of  the  town  li¬ 
brary,  all  which  he  aided  according  to  his  a- 
bility.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  one  of  the  council  of 
the  Massachusetts  Congregational  charitable 
Society  for  the  relief  of  destitute  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  ministers.  This  society 
was  incorporated  March  24*,  1786,  and  the 
president  of  the  University,  who  is  also  the 
president  of  this  body,  preached  a  sermon 
far  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  delivered  in  Brattle-street  church, 
Und  a  collection  made.  In  the  year  1795, 
Dr.  Thacher  preached  a  sermon  which  was 
printed,  with  some  account  of  the  institution. 

At  the  convention  of  Ministers,  May,  1802, 
Dr.  Thacher  was  moderator,  and  delivered 
the  Concto  ad  Clerum.  It  was  a  solemn  and 
effecting  sermon,  and  by  his  manner  of  ad* 
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dressing  the  brethren,  he  seemed  to  have, 
some  premonition  that  his  departure  was  af 
hand.  His  lungs  had  been  affected  some 
time,  but  his  friends  indulged  a  hope  of  the 
return- of  health,  to  which  journeys  in  the 
pleasant  season  apparently  contributed.  But 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  his  pul¬ 
monary  complaints  increased  ;  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  preach  more  than  half -the  day. 

His  people  were  ready  to  ease  him  of  his 
labours  every  way  ill  their  power,  and  when 
the  physicians  recommended  the  milder  air 
of  the  southern  states,  they  cheerfully  defray¬ 
ed  the  expence  of  the  voyage.  Their  char¬ 
ity  flowed  from  the  heart  and  their  conduct 
did  honour  to  their  feelings,  and  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  humanity.  He  sailed  from 
Boston  in  the  month  of  November,  for  8a- 
|  vannah,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  December, 
in  that  city. 

Not £4.  The  father  and  grandfather  ofDr.- 
T.  had  been  preachers  of  the  gospel  before 
they  entered  other  professions.  An  old  lady 
of  Milton,  who  lately  died,  aged  85,  recoiled- 
ed  hearing  sermons  from  Thachers,  in  dired 
succession  of  five  generations.  Rev.  Peter 
Thacher  of  Milton  ;  his  son  Oxenbridge 
his  grandson  of  the  same  name  ;  the  late  Dr. 
Thacher;  and  his  son,  now  minister  of  Lynn  ; 
beside  collateral  branches  of  the  family;  The* 
elder  O-xenbridge  preached  the  first  sermon: 
that  was  delivered  to  the  settlers  at  Punbi- 
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pog,  now  Stoughton.  One  of  the  old  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  place,  in  a  kind  of  rapture,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Rev.  T.  Thacher  of  Dedham, 
upon  hearing  him  preach — “  Your  grand¬ 
father  Oxenbridge  was  the  first  man  that 
brought  the  bible  among  us.” 

Boston ,  Aug.  1806. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OF 

GENERAL  HORATIO  GATES. 


£From  the  Ncw-York  Commercial  Advertiser,  of  May  1.] 

While  America,  in  the  possession  of  free¬ 
dom,  peace,  and  unshackled  industry,  enjoys 
the  glorious  achievements  of  her  heroes,  they 
are  descending  successively  to  the  grave. 
Within  these  few  days  another  of  her  ablest 
commanders  and  most  faithful  citizens,  Gen. 
Gates,  has  followed  Montgomery,  Greene, 
and  Washington.  The  inevitable  certainty 
of  this  doom  does  not  the  less  awaken  our 
regret ;  but  when  exalted  worth  is  thus  retir¬ 
ing  forever  from  our  view,  let  publick  service 
and  publick  happiness  be  the  just  measures  of 
our  gratitude.  General  Gates,  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  many  of  his  illustrious  colleagues, 
lived  to  see  the  cause  of  liberty  and  American 
independence  not  only  triumphant  but  consoli¬ 
dated  ;  and  with  this  sweetest  recompense  of 
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his  toils  and  dangers,  had  the  highest  pros¬ 
pective  satisfaction  of  a  patriotick  mind ;  when 
dying  it  was  his  firm  opinion  that  he  could 
form  no  better  wish  for  his  country  than  that 
the  political  condition  and  progressive  pros¬ 
perity  in  which  he  left  it  might  be  perpetual. 

America  was  the  country  of  his  choice, 
England  that  of  his  nativity  ;  and  there  he  is 
said  to  have  imbibed  those  principles  of  liber¬ 
ty  and  resistance  to  oppression  which  caused 
the  revolution  in  1688.  This  early  and  uni¬ 
form  attachment  is  a  characteristic!:  the  more 
commendable,  as  he  entered  the  British  army 
young,  and  retained  in  it  the  independence  of 
his  mind  and  principles.  With  the  example 
of  their  acknowledged  skill  and  bravery,  it 
was  natural  that  an  officer  whom  nature  had 
endowed  with  a  happy  disposition,  should 
largely  partake  of  the  spirit  of  his  corps  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  military  excellence 
which  was  to  display  itself  in  that  best  and 
noblest  cause.  He  so  distinguished  himself 
in  the  British  lines,  that  without  purchase  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  Major,  aCted  as  Aid  de 
Camp  to  Gen.  Monckton  at  the  taking  of 
Martinico,  and  had  the  honour  of  bearing  to 
England  the  tidings  of  die  important  conquest 
(in  which  he  had  assisted)  of  that  island.  He 
was  among  the  first  troops  that  landed  at  Hal¬ 
ifax  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  under 
General  Cornwallis,  was  afterwards  in  the  54th 
regiment  with  Gen.  Braddock,  and  was  shot 
through  the  body  with  that  unfortunate  offi- 
B...VOL.  3. 
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cer.  After  the  peace  between  Great-Britain 
and  France,  he  purchased  an  estate  in  Virgin¬ 
ia,  where  he  resided  until  the  commencement 
of  our  revolution,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress,  Adjutant-General  of  the  American 
forces,  with  the  rank  of  Major-General,  in 
fa<51:  the  second  officer  in  command,  and  after¬ 
wards  appointed  to  take  the  chief  command 
Of  the  Northern  army.  What  followed  after 
two  actions  against  the  British  is  too  deeply 
impressed  on  every  mind  to  be  here  related* 
His  name  will  deservedly  live  forever  in  the 
annals  of  America,  to  whose  independence 
perhaps  no  single  event  contributed  so  much 
as  the  convention  of  Saratoga  ;  it  decided  the 
contest  between  America  and  Great-Britain 
it  secured  the  reign  of  liberty  and  began  the 
foundation  of  the  best  organized  and  happiest 
government  that  time  has  recorded.  May 
America  know  its  value  ! 

When  with  the  army,  General  Gates  main- 
tained  personal  dignity  without  distance,  a 
thing  never  accomplished  but  by  real  merit  ; 
he  received  the  soldier  and  subaltern  in  private 
in  a  friendly  and  familiar  manner  ;  but  in  pub- 
lick,  or  in  the  presence  of  spe&ators  he  kept 
those  who  approached  him  in  their  proper 
stations;  while  he  supported  subordination  as 
necessary  to  discipline,  he  respefted  men  in 
proportion  to  their  merits. 

After  the  peace  he  retired  to  his  farm  in 
Virginia,  where  he  remained  until  lie  came  to 
reside  at  New- York  in  1790.  But  previously 
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to  his  quitting  Virginia  he  emancipated  his 
negroes  ;  he  thought  it  was  incompatible 
with  his  principles,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  revolution,  to  retain 
a  human  creature  in  bondage  ;  and  he  made 
sz  pecuniary  provision  for  such  as  were  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves,  with  a  promise  to 
them  all  of  continuing  his  friendship  and  as¬ 
sistance,  Some  of  these  faithful  beings  would 
not  part  from  so  kind  a  master,  but  followed 
him,  and  continued  in  his  family  ;  one  of  the 
survivors  attended  the  remains  of  her  benefac¬ 
tor,  and  honoured  with  grateful  tears  the  au<- 
thor  of  her  liberty  and  happiness. 

On  his  arrival  at  New-York,the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  came  in  a  body  to  testify  their 
sense  of  his  services  and  worth,  and  presented 
him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  He  after¬ 
wards  declined  allpublick  station  until  1800, 
when  a  sense  of  duty,  and  what  he  deemed  the 
interest  of  his  country  induced  his  consent  to 
be  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  in 
which  he  remained  no  longer  than  he  thought 
Useful  to  that  cause  which  he  loved  with  a  ra¬ 
tional  predile&ion,  and  never  for  a  moment  a- 
bandoned.  But  his  opinions  on  publick  affairs 
did  nGt  interfere  with  his  private  friendships, 
.Or  separate  him  from  many  respectable  citi¬ 
zens  who  differed  widely  from  his  political 
sentiments.  His  memory  will  be  ever  cherish¬ 
ed  by  his  numerous  friends,  to  whom  he  was 
endeared  by  the  warmth  of  his  hospitality,  the 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  steadiness 
of  his  attachments. 
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This  venerable  patriot  lived  to  the  advanc¬ 
ed  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  and  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last.  He  conversed  with 
the  cheerfulness  of  youth,  and  wrote  and 
thought  with  the  vigour  of  manhood.  He 
took  pleasure  in  professing  his  attachments  to 
religion,  and  his  firm  belief  ;n  the  destines  of 
Christianity.  The  will  which  he  caused  to 
be  made  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
strongly  characterizes  the  humility  of  his 
faith  and  the  unostentatious  complexion  of  his 
mind.  In  an  article  dictated  by  himself  he 
expressed  the  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  ; 
and  his  reliance  solely  on  the  intercession  and 
sufferings  of  our  Redeemer. 

In  another  paragraph  he  strictly  directed 
that  he  should  be  privately  buried,  lest  the 
zeal  and  affection  of  his  friends  and  fellow 
soldiers  should  induce  them  to  accompany 
him  with  military  honours  to  his  grave.  His 
dissolution  was  gradual,  he  sunk  under  the 
decay  of  nature,  and  died  without  pain  or 
struggle. 

General  Stevens,  the  commander  of-the  ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  noithern  department  at  Sarato¬ 
ga,  and  now  Commanding  Officer  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  in  this  state,  on  behalf  of  the  Cincinati 
and  the  millitary,  solicited  permission  to  tes¬ 
tify  their  respeCt  for  him  as  an  officer  and 
their  esteem  for  him  as  a  man  ;  but  the  in¬ 
junction  in  his  will,  and  his  frequent  verbal 
reqqests,  were  too  peremptory  not  to  be  o- 
beyed  5  hifc  funeral  was  therefore  private,  but 
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it  was  attended  by  many  of  the  most  respeo 
table  inhabitants  of  the  city  whom  he  counted 
among  his  personal  friends  ;  nor  was  it  less 
marked  by  the  regret  and  sorrow  of  those 
who  were  prevented  from  honouring  him  in  a 
manner  proportioned  to  his  merits,  and  from 
showing  their  respeCt  for  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  useful,  and  most  distinguished  officers 
of  the  revolution,  as  well  as  one  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  virtuous  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 


ANECDOTES' 

OF  THOMAS  WESTON,  COMEDIAN. 

BY  T.  HOLCROFT. 

To  those  who  delight  to  observe  the  efforts 
of  the  human  mind,  in  whatever  way  they 
may  exhibit  themselves,  it  has  ever  been  a 
painful  reflection  that  a  man  of  genius,  who 
devotes  his  talents  to  the  histrionic k  art,  when 
he  dies,  leaves  no  memento  behind,  except  in 
the  memory  of  his  contemporaries,  of  the  high 
excellence  to  which  those  talents  had  arrived. 
The  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  raise  lasting  monuments,  that  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  combinations  of  the  mind  by 
which  they  were  conceived.  The  aCtor,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  grave  to  which  his  dust 
is  committed,  finds  a  grave  for  his  talents. 

The  same  fate,  indeed,  attends  all  those, 
whose  powers  of  mind  are  exhibited  in  com- 
b  2 
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bination  with  their  bodily  faculties.  When 
Orpheus  dies  his  lyre  lies  unstrung. 

It  is  true  that  duration  itself  is  but  relative, 
and  that  time  is  the  great,  the  universal  de¬ 
stroyer.  Phidias,  Zeuxis,  Raphael,  Homer, 
Milton,  nay  Shakespeare  himself,  all  must 
§hare  the  fate  which  that  wonderful  poet  has 
so  sublimely  described.  Like  his  cloud-clap¬ 
ped  towers,  genius  itself  must  dissolve  and 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind  •.  We  arc  such  stuff' 

As  dreams  arc  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

But  there  is  a  contrast,  and  a  feeling,  in 
the  fate  of  the  man  who,  at  once,  combines 
and  exerts  his  mental  and  bodily  faculties  : 
especially  of  the  aftor.  The  pleasure  he 
gives  is  so  vivid,  nay  sometimes  so  exquisite, 
that  to  recollect  it  must  so  shortly  cease  is  a 
pain  from  which  the  mind  would  gladly  es¬ 
cape.  The  applause,  too,  which  he  receiver., 
comes  in  a  more  open,  decidedj  and  powerful 
manner  than  there  is  any  opportunity  of  an¬ 
nouncing,  to  genius  that  exerts  itself  wholly 
in  seclusion  :  and  the  grandeur  of  this  ap¬ 
plause  does  but  make  its  loss  the  more  severe¬ 
ly  felt  :  each  touch  of  the  sculptor’s  chisel, 
each  st  roke  of  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  is  not 
seen,  understood,  and  admired  by  assembled 
multitudes,  by  whom  it  may  instantly  be  re¬ 
paid  with  the  thunder  of  applause.  Kver\ 
^he  most  successful  dramatick  author  is  oblig¬ 
ed  to  share  a  divided  fame  with  the  a&or. 
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Ah,  that  the  noble  touches  of  his  art  so  soon 
should  perish  ! 

It  would  still  increase  this  misfortune, 
should  no  contemporary  be  found  to  pay  the 
poor  tribute  of  praise  so  highly  deserved  :  of, 
if  that  praise  be  bestowed,  if  it  be  given  in  a 
vague,  insufficient,  and  even  derogatory  man¬ 
ner. 

This,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  has  been  the 
fate  of  Thomas  Weston.  Never,  while  I  live, 
can  I  forget  the  impression  which  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  adtor  nightly  made,  not  only  upon 
me,  but,  upon  all  who  saw  him,  in  every 
charadter  he  undertook,  after  his  fame  was 
established. 

The  particulars  of  his  life,  which  I  here 
communicate,  are  derived  from  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Weston, 
printed  for  Bladon  in  1796.  The  fadts  con- 
'  tained  in  this  pamphlet  are  so  far  valuable  as 
that  they  belong  to  a  man  so  extraordinary, 
and  as  they  afford  some  of  the  means  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  memory  to  posterity. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Weston,  Esq. 
who  was  the  chief  cook  in  the  royal  kitchen. 

The  emoluments  of  that  office  empowered 
the  father  to  give  his  son  a  proper  education, 
and  have  him  instrudted  in  the  polite  accom¬ 
plishments.  About  the  age  of  sixteen,  the 
youth  showed  a  great  partiality  for  theatrical 
exhibitions,  at  which  he  was  frequently  pres¬ 
ent.  He  also  delighted  in  the  company  of 
aclors,  and  associated  with  the  young  spout- 
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ers  of  the  day,  of  whose  clubs  he  became  a 
member. 

In  these,  his  first  appearance  is  recorded 
to  have  been  the  tent  scene,  and  the  battle 
with  Richmond,  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard 
III.  It  is  the  custom  of  youths,  called  spout- 
ers,  to  sele<5t  scenes,  each  in  turn,  and  such  as 
each  supposes  himself  best  qualified  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  with  advantage.  When  the  night 
came,  it  is  recorded  that  Weston  confessed 
his  heart  palpitated,  his  face  flushed,  and  he 
was  under  the  same  trepidation  as  any  per¬ 
former,  of  great  sensibility,  on  a  publick 
Stage. 

It  is  also  the  custom  of  these  youths  to  ap¬ 
plaud,  and  therefore  his  companions  applaud¬ 
ed  ;  but  they  privately  affirmed  his  acting 
was  execrable,  and  his  voice  wholly  unfit  for 
the  stage.  He  was  hoarse  almost  immediate¬ 
ly,  but  was  however  highly  satisfied  with  his 
own  performance,  as  he  used  afterward  jocu¬ 
larly  to  tell  his  friends.  To  theatrical  studies 
therefore  his  time  was  devoted. 

II  is  father  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
king’s  kitchen,  called  turnbroach  :  a  sinecuie 
of  about  thirty  pounds  a  year,  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  t|ll  his  death.  By  the  same  interest  he 
was  appointed  an  under  clerk  of  the  kitchen, 
and  accompanied  George  II.  to  Holland, 
when  his  majesty  visited  Hanover. 

After  his  return,  unmindful  of  his  father’s 
advice,  he  is  said  to  have  too  much  indulged 
bis  passions,  and  to  have  spent  his  nights  in 
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riot,  and  his  days  in  idleness.  In  consequence 
of  this,  and  after  frequent  attempts  to  reclaim 
■him,  the  navy  was  thought  of  as  a  probable 
means  of  reform,  and  he  was  appointed  a 
midshipman. 

Pleased  at  first  with  his  trappings,  his 
sword,  cockade,  and  uniform,  things  that  sel¬ 
dom  fail  to  please  thoughtless  youth,  he  first 
showed  himself  among  his  acquaintance,  and 
afterward  repaired  on  board  his  ship,  when 
commanded.  Here  his  station  and  accom¬ 
modations  were  by  no  means  such  as  agreed 
with  his  habits,  or  gave  him  pleasure.  He 
truly  thought  his  genius  cramped  and  forced 
into  a  wrong  direction.  Among  his  friends 
was  a  clerk  in  the  war-office,  on  whom  he 
prevailed  to  write  a  letter,  having  the  official 
seal,  and  dire&ed  to  him  on  board  the  War- 
spite,  which  letter  pretended  to  acquaint  him 
that  a  commission  in  the  army  wTas  preparing 
for  him,  and  he  was  desired  to  return  to  Lon¬ 
don.  By  this  artifice,  he  obtained  his’pur- 
pose  and  quitted  the  navy. 

That  he  thus  early  acquired  the  habits  of 
dissipation  was  the  misfortune  of  his  life  ;  it 
is  a  misfortune  to  which  many  men  of  talents, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  stage, 
have  been  peculiarly  subje<5t ;  it  arises,  not 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  profession,  but,  of  the 
manners  and  circumstances  under  which  these 
a&ors  have  lived.  ' 

Tragedy  continued  to  be  the  delight  of 
•Weston,  nor  could  his  friends  convince  him 
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of  his  mistake.  His  stature  was  small,  but 
Garrick  he  said  [perhaps  erroneously]  was 
yearly  an  inch  shorter  than  himself  ;  and  his 
voice  he  was  convinced  had  sufficient  power. 
In  this  persuasion,  he  first  became  an  a&or 
in  a  company,  well  known  at  that  time, which 
visited  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  with¬ 
in  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis.  The  form¬ 
er  manager  of  this  company,  Oliver  Carr, 
was  then  dead  ;  but  it  still  bore  his  name, 
and  Weston  enlisted  under  the  widow. 

The  gains  were  so  small  that  they  did  not 
afford  a  subsistence  ;  but  here  he  had  oepa- 
sion  to  perform  the  part  pf  Scrub,  in  the  Beaux 
Stratagem,  by  which  he  threw  every  one  into 
raptures,  except  himself.  The  dignity  of 
tragedy  still  pervaded  his  thoughts.  Mrs. 
Carr  told  him  how  entirely  he  had  mistaken 
his  powers,  and  that  tragedy  afforded  him  no 
hope.  Weston  g^ve  an  arch  look,  made  no 
reply,  but  thought  the  more,  and  maintained 
liis  opinion,  though  the  audience  had  been  so 
struck  with  him  that  the  very  boys  followed 
him,  exclaiming — %'here!  that's  he  that  played 
Scrub  ! 

He  quitted  this  company,  and  engaged  in 
another,  where  he  insisted  on  performing 
tragedy  ;  and  this  he  was  allowed  to  do,  in 
consequence  of  consenting  to  play  comick 
parts. 

The  poverty  of  this  company  seemed  to 
exceed  the  first,  and  Weston  felt  distresses 
which,  however  comick  they  might  afterward 
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appear,  were  severely  felt  at  the  moment. 
He  and  a  companion  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  room,  while  their  linen  was  washed  ;  the 
landlady  came,  as  usual,  for  money  to  pro¬ 
vide  breakfast  :  they  had  but  a  sleeve  of  a 
shirt  between  them  ;  the  companion  hid  him* 
s£lf,  Weston  jumped  into  bed,  slipped  on  the 
sleeve,  and  stretching  out  the  arm  thus  cov¬ 
ered,  gave  the  money  required.  This  anec¬ 
dote  he  used  afterward  to  tell  of  himself ; 
and,  trivial  as  they  may  at  first  appear,  such 
anecdotes  deserve  to  be  remembered,  for  they 
mark  the  manners  of  ages  and  nations. 

Strange  to  say,  his  first  appearance  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  at  a  booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair, 
kept  by  the  famous  comedians  Yates  and 
Shuter,  where  he  played  nine  times  a  day  for 
a  guinea !  He  afterward  obtained  an  engage-, 
ment  under  Foote  ;  but  his  talents  in  London 
were  still  unknown,  and  when  the  Minor 
came  out,  in  1760,  the  part  allotted  him  in 
that  piece  was  Dick. 

At  this  period  he  married,  and  the  abilities 
of  his  young  wife  were  so  far  promising  that 
she  performed  Lucy  in  the  same  comedy. 

They  were  both  afterward  engaged  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  on  a  good  salary  ;  but  Weston  return¬ 
ed,  with  the  season,  to  the  Haymarket.  His 
merits  had  not  remained  unnoticed  by  the 
piercing  eye  of  Foote,  and  the  part  of  Jerry- 
Sneak  was  written  expressly  for  Weston. 

This  performance  at  once  stamped  him  a 
favourite,  and  he  engaged  with  various  com- 
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panies,  and  played  at  Dublin,  Chichester* 
Salisbury,  and  other  places.  With  Ireland 
it  appears  he  was  not  pleased,  and  promised 
never  to  return  to  that  country  ;  and  with 
his  wife  also  he  so  entirely  disagreed/  that 
they  separated,  by  mutual  consent. 

Having  obtained  an  engagement  at  Drury- 
lane,  though  at  a  small  and  unworthy  salary, 
he  first  performed  Abel  Drugger  while  Mr. 
Garrick  was  abroad,  and  was  so  highly  ap¬ 
plauded  that  he  at  length  obtained  three 
pounds  a  week.  His  wants,  or  rather,  alas, 
his  habits  of  dissipation,  increased  with  his 
salary  ;  and  the  vicissitudes  of  this  part  of 
his  life  were  such  as  are  unworthy  to  he  re¬ 
corded  of  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  tal¬ 
ents,  which  talents  were  at  that  time  gradual¬ 
ly  rising  into  notice. 

Foote  and  Garrick, but  especially  the  form¬ 
er,  well  understood  the  worth  of  Weston, 
and  frequently  relieved  him  from  the  distress¬ 
es  into  which,  by  the  want  of  prudence,  he 
was  thrown.  His  temper  was  generous  : 
when  he  had  money  he  gave  to  all  who  asked, 
and  he  was  seldom,  if  ever,  without  some  idle 
worthless  intruder,  who  encouraged  his  evil 
habits,  in  order  to  subsist  at  his  expence. 

Being  in  the  continual  dread  of  bailiffs,  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  make  the  theatre 
his  residence.  When  living  in  the  Play- 
market  theatre,  he  was  accustomed  to  shut 
the  half  door  of  the  lobby,  which  had  spikes 
at  the  top,  and  to  bring  a  table  and  chairs, 
that  he  might  take  the  air  and  smoke  his  pipe. 
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To  this  door  a  bailiff,  whose  face  was  un¬ 
known  to  Weston,  and  who  carried  clothes 
under  his  arm  covered  with  green  baize,  as  if 
he  Were  a  tailor,  came  and  requested  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Foote.  Weston  unwarily  opened  the 
hatch,  and  the  bailiff  assumed  his  true  char¬ 
acter  and  exhibited'  his  writ. 

Disguising  his  emotion,  Weston  desired 
the  bailiff  to  follow  him, -that  Mr.  Foote  might 
either  pay  the  money  or  give  security.  The 
man  did  as  he  was  desired,  and. the  deceiver 
was  deceived.  He  had  not  made  a  legal 
capture,  by  touching  Weston,  the  passage  be¬ 
hind  the  side  boxes  was  very  dark,  the  bailiff 
was  obliged  to  grope  slowly  along,  Weston 
knew  the  way,  gained  the  door,  which  also 
had  spikes,  bolted  it,  crossed  the  stage,  ran 
through  the  adjoining  house  of  Mr.  Foote, 
and  escaped:  This  incident,  while  it  shows 
his  folly,  proves  his  presence  of  mind. 


Remainder  next  Month. 


LITERARY  ANECDOTES, 

In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend , 

FROM  SAMUEL  PEGGE,  ESQ.  F.  S.  A. 

Language  in  general,  modes  of  speech, 
or  the  particular  application  of  words,  Sir, 
were  never  held  to  be  the  manufacture  of  the 
mob  ;  but  to  have  been  decided  and  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  usage  of  the  superiour  orders  ‘of 
mankind.  The  consent,  therefore,  of.  men-eff 
C...  VOL.  ’  3* 
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every  age,  who  speak  and  Write  with  proprb 
ety,'  stamps  the  currency  of  words  ;*  and 
though  stich  words  may  thereafter  grow  out 
of  date,  or  be  vitiated  by  habit  and  mis-pfo- 
riunciation,  there  yet  remains  &  trace  of  them 
to  ascertain  their  intrinsick  value.  Fashion 
has  long  been  the  arbiter  of  language,  ats 
well  as  of  dress,  furniture,  Set.  all  which  have 
Varied,  nobody  knows  why,  nor  how  the  in¬ 
novations  have  crept  in,  because  the  aggres¬ 
sors  against  the  old  fashions  have  never  been 
dete&ed. 

So  vague  was  the  state  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  when  Mons.  Vaugelas  Wrote,  (be¬ 
tween  the  years  1585  and  1650,)  that,  dur¬ 
ing  his  translation  of  Quintus  Curtius,  which 
occupied  him  for  thirty  years*  it  had  varied 
so  much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  correift  the 
former  part  of  his  work,  to  bring  it  to  the 
standard  of  the  latter.  This  occasioned 
Mons  Voiture  to  apply  to  it  the  epigram  of 
Martial  upon  a  barber,  who  was  so  slow  in 
his  operation,  that  the  hair  began  to  grow  on 
the  first  half  of  the  face,  before  he  had  trim¬ 
med  the  other. 

It  is  no  very  easy  matter  to  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  Chaucer,  and  the  poets  of  that  age, 
Currently  in  their  old-fashioned  spelling  (a- 
part  from  their  obsolete  words)  even  when 
translated,  as  I  may  term  it,  into  modem 
types  ;  and  much  less  so  in  their  ancient  garb 
of  the  Gothick  or  black  letter;  till  their  lan¬ 
guage  becomes  familiarised  by  habit.  I  con 
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ceive  farther,  that  the  antiquated  French 
tongue  would  be  still  more  unintelligible  to  a 
Frenchman  of  the  present  age  ;  tp  evince 
which,  it  may  be  only  necessary  to  compare 
the  “  Grand  Cpntupiier  de  Normandie,”  or 
i<  Les  Assizes  de  Jerusalem,”  with  more 
modern  writers  j  or  even  Rabelais  with  Vol¬ 
taire. 

Orthography,  therefore,  is  as  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  literary  world,  for  the  time  being,  shall 
have  been  pleased  tp  make  it ;  but  with  this 
latitude,  that  formerly  pur  English  spelling 
was,  for  a  long  time,  happily  governed  by 
the  ear,  without,  any  solicitude  about  the  po¬ 
sition  or  number  pf  letters  in  a  word,  sp  that 
there  were  plenty  of  them.  Since  orthogra¬ 
phy  has  been  attempted  to  be  curbed  by  rule, 
deviation  from  the  ancient  open  pra&ice  has 
been  studiously  affe&ed  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  mode  established  as  perfectly  right 
at  the  commencement  of  a  century,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  discarded  as  palpably  wrong  before 
it  is  half  expired. 

„  We  need  not  recur  to  the  case  of  Mons. 
Vaugelas  before  given  ;  for  such  of  us  who 
can  recal  thirty  or  forty  years  to  remem¬ 
brance,  may  bear  testimony  to  many  varia¬ 
tions  in  pur  own  language,  both  in  phrase 
and  spelling. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  or  intention  tp 
trouhle  you  Sir,  with  a  descant  on  orthogra¬ 
phy  4  but  give  me  leave  to  say  (as  it  were 
jn  a  parenthesis)  that  pur  Language  has  un<. 
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dergone  some  considerable  alterations  very 
lately.  Honour ,  favour,  See.  are  now  cut  down 
to  honor,  favor.  See.  Dr.  Johnson,  however, 
our  latest  ai&ionarian,  {if  you  will  allow  me 
to  use  the  term)  gives  .no  instance  of  these 
words  being  written  with  such  defalcations  ; 
neither  does  he  leave  it  at  all  doubtful,  by  in¬ 
dulging  them  with  an  alias. 

*  ,  Again,  Sir,  it  is  now  the  ton  to  write  phy- 
'sic,  mux/c,  p.ub//V,  See.  without  the  old  final 
letter  h ,  which  no  school-boy  dared  to  have 
done  with  impunity  forty  years  ago.  But 
•this  is  not  the  first  time  that  these,  and  other 
such  words,  have  lost  a  limb  ;  for  physick,  mu- 
sick,  & c.  were  written  in  older  English,  phy- 
sicke,  musiclc*  &  c. 

’  What  a  crime  of  feze-antiquite  would  it  be, 
.were  I  by  a  letter  to  invite  you  to  view  a  very 
curious  antic  vase,  now  in  my  possession  ! — 
.and  yet  I  can  support  my  spelling,  on  the 
modern  principle,  thus — antique — article — an - 
tick — antic  ;  and  which  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  words  above  given. 

'  Mr.  Nares  softens  the  matter,  by  observing 
that  two  letters  can  better  be  spared  out  of 
dissyllables,  than  one  out  of  monosyllables  ; 
which  is  so  far  true,  that  pur  monosyllables 
would  make  a  very  paltry  appearance,  were 
they  to  be  curtailed  of  their  final  letters. 
We  will  contrast  two  sentences,  consisting  of 
the  same  words,  the  one  written  with  the  final 
and  the  other  without  it,  and  observe  the 
«Tefl  they  will  have  to  the  eye  upon  paper  ) 
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though  they  are  identically  the  same  to  the 
ear  in  pojnt  of  sound. 

“  Vick  gave  Jack  a  kick  ; — when  Jack  gave 
Vick  a  knock  on  the  back  with  a  thick  stick.” 

Per  contra,  “  Die  gave  Jac  a  kic  ; — when 
Jac  gave  Die  a  knoc  on  die  bac  with  a  thic 
stic.” 

Dr.  Johnson,  however,  decidedly  avers 
that  in  English  orthography,  no  word  what¬ 
soever,  long  or  short,  ends  with  the  letter  c  ; 
— nor  are  the  French,  w'ho  eat  so  much  of 
their  language  in  speaking,  hardy  enough  to 
abridge  their  spelling,  by  writing  phys/y, 
jnusi^,  or  publiy. 

This  our  modern  mode  pf  writing  is  still 
more  singular  and  e^centrick,  if  we  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  no  other  words  ending  with  the 
consonants — c  k  have  been  deprived  pf  theiy 
final  letter  k.  For  example,  we  do  ppt  write 
attar,  ran  sac,  $tc. — bed#:,  &c.r —  nor  traffic, 
frohV,  See.- — nor  bvdhtf,  hembr,  &c. — nor  wild- 
duc,  go od-]yc,  &c. 

Innovations  have  been  sometimes  danger¬ 
ous  in  supposed  oithography,  where  establish¬ 
ed  errour  has  long  prevailed.  Dr.  fuller  as¬ 
sures  us,  that  an  under-clerk  in  the  culinary 
department  of  the  royal  household  (in  his 
pwn  time)  was  threatened  with  a  summons 
before  the  rrihunal  of  the  Board  of  Green- 
cloth,  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  writing  (in 
his  official  accounts)  the  term  S'tnapi  (i.  e. 
mustard)  as  it  should  be  spelt,  contrary  to 
the  established  mpd£  of  the  court,  which  had 
r  2 
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'been,  for  time  immemorial,  to  write  it  C inapt . 
In  another  case,  which  I  have  before  me,  the 
most  serious  consequences  once  followed  a 
very  trifling  mistake  in  orthography,  and  by 
which  the  offending  party  lost  no  inconsider¬ 
able  property.  Mons.  Varillas,  a  French  au¬ 
thor,  well  known  among  divines,  had  a  neph¬ 
ew,  whom  he  proposed  to  make  his  heir  ; 
but  who,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  close  it  with  — “  votre  tres 
^obeissant,  ”  instead  of  “  obeissant.”  This 
little  errour  so  exasperated  Mons.  Varillas, 
that  he  never  forgave  it, — set  his  nephew 
down  for  an  egregious  blockhead,  unworthy 
to  be  the  successor  to  the  fortunes  of  a  man 
of  learning, — and  left  his  estate  to  pious  uses. 
Thus  much  for  orthography. 

Remainder  next  month. 


LETTER  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN. 

i  *  « 

Dear  Madam, 

As  you  occupy  a  very  handsome  house* 
and  are  able  to  furnish  it  in  a  proper  mannei, 
will  you  excuse  a  friend  who  is  anxious  to  give 
you  a  little  advice  on  the  subject  ? 

Your  building  being  formed  of  the  finest 
materials,  it  will  shew  in  a  moment  any  flaw 
or  spot  that  may  accidentally  tarnish  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  it  is  of  a  proper  height,  a  wcll-propor- 
tioae.l  size,*  and  built  oh’ a  regular  plan. 
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On  the  top  stands  a  turret,  of  a  globular 
form,  with  two  crystal  windows  in  front  ; 
these  are  so  constructed,  as  to  command  an 
extensive  prospeCt,  and,  if  always  kept  clean 
and  bright,  will  proye  of  considerable  utility, 
as  well  as  a  great  ornament  to  the  house  :  I 
advise  you  not  to  look  through  them  at  every 
object  that  passes,  and  above  all  things,  I 
would  have  you  shut  them  early  at  night,  as 
.'many  disagreeable  circumstances  happen 
from  a  neglect  in  this  particular  ;  you  may 
open  them  as  early  as  you  please  in  the  morn- 

On  each  side,  I  observe  a  small  portal  to 
receive  company  ;  pray  take  care  they  do 
not  always  stand  open  ;  as  you  will  be  crowd¬ 
ed  with  visitors,  arid' perhaps  with  some  you 
may  not  like  ;  let  them  never  be  shut  against 
your  worthy  parents,-  'a  sincere  friend,  or  a 
fellow  creature  in  distress. 

I  took  notice  of  one  gate  in  the  front,  at 
which  all  your  company  goes  out  ;  in  gener¬ 
al  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  keep  it  closely  - 
barred,  lest,  should  -any  bad  characters  be 
seen  forth  coming,  you  draw  a  scandal  on 
your  residence  ;  if  at  any  time,  on  necessary 
occasions,  it  should  be  opened',  I  would  lay*a 
strict  injun<5tion  of  watchfulness  on  the  two 
'  porters,  who  stand  as  sentinels,  in  liveries  of 
scarlet,  just  without  the  ivory  palisade. 

Some  ill  advised  people  paint  the  two  pan- 
nels,  just  below  the  windows  ;  an  example 
•which  I  hope  you  will  shun  rather  thanfd^ 
low. 
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This  part  of  the  edifice  is  supported  by  a 
pillar  of  Corinthian  marble,  whose  base  is 
ornamented  with  two  semi -globes  of  alabas¬ 
ter,  before  which  most  prudent  people  draw 
a  curtain  of  needlework  ;  a  pra&ice  of  late 
years  strangely  neglected  by  some,  who,  by 
such  condud,  prove  themselves  grossly  defi¬ 
cient  in  policy,  propriety,  and  good  taste. 

Beneath,  is  the  great  hall,  in  which  I  un¬ 
derstand  you  have  a  small  closet  of  exquisite 
workmanship  ;  this  I  suppose  is  the  place  of 
your  secret  retirement,  open  to  none  but  your¬ 
self,  or  some  faithful  friend  :  take  care  al¬ 
ways  to  keep  it  clean,  and  furnished  with  a 
small  but  well-chosen  library  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  authors  :  enter  it  frequently,  especially 
when  you  return  from  publick  worship,  or 
from  visiting  your  friends. 

Avoid  two  opposite  errouri,  which  the 
owners  of  mar\y  houses  fall  into  :  let  not  the 
outside  hall  appear  like  the  shop  of  an  under¬ 
taker,  fitting  out  a  funeral,  and  crowded  with 
gloomy  objedls,  and  woeful  countenances,  nor 
like  a  lord  mayor’s  coach,  bedaubed  with 
gilding  and  finery  ;  let  it  be  plain,  neat,  and 
always  clean,  to  convince  the  world  that  you 
attend  more  to  utility  than  ornament. 

You  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  ten¬ 
ement  yon  inhabit  subjed  to  decay  and  acci¬ 
dent  ;  it  is  the  common  effeft  of  time  to  ef¬ 
face  beauty,  and  diminish  strength ;  during  the 
short  space  you  have  already  lived  in  it,  re¬ 
pairs  have  been  frequently  wanted  ;  these,  you 
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must  consider  as  plain  intimations,  that  the 
Rouse  itself,  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  will 
fall,  ‘.and  like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  a  vision', 
leave  riot  a  wreck: , behind. 5 

If  I  recoiled  right,  you  are  only  a  tenant 
at  will,  and  may  be  turned  "out,  with  or  with¬ 
out  warning,  for  that  was  the  condition  on 
{which  it  was  let  to  you.:  be  always  ready 
therefore  to  go,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  be 
particularly  careful  to  keep  the  furniture r  ip 
the  globular  turret,  and  the  contents  of  the 
little  closet,  arranged  in  good  order,  that  you 
may.be  able  .to  lay  your  hand  on  them  with¬ 
out  perplexity  or  confusion. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  do  it,  as 
some  have  fancied  they  can,  in  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  a  sudden  removal  ;  a  hegled  of  this 
l  important  precaution  lias  proved  aii  irrepara¬ 
ble  injury  to  thousands. 

Excuse  this  hasty  epistle,  pardon*  the 'liber¬ 
ty  I  have  taken,  and 'impute  ‘it  to  the' warm 
zeal  and  sincere  attachment  of 

Your  humble  servant! 


{Monthly  Mirror . ) 


THE  FISHERMAN  AND  THE  TRAVELLER. 

BY  DR  MAVOR. 


A  fisherman,  whofe-ohly  property  was  a 
miserable  hovel,  lived  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
river.  His'gains'were  so*  trifling,  that  he 
was  scarcely^  able  to  earn  -  a  scanty  subsist- 
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<snce.  Notwithstanding  he  was  contented 
in  his  poverty,  because  he  wished  for  nothing 
more  than  he  possessed. 

One  day,  this  fisherman  took  it  into  his 
head  to  visit  the  city  j  And  ]ie  resolved  to  go 
there  on  the  morrow.  While  he  thought  of 
making  this  journey,  he  met  a  traveller,  who 
inquired  if  he  had  far  to  go  to  reach  a  v  illage, 
in  whieh  he  might  find  lodging  for  the  night? 
“  It  is  twelve  miles,”  replied  the  fisherman, 
“  and  it  is  very  late  ;  if  you  will  pass  the 
flight  in  my  cottage  you  are  heartily  wel¬ 
come.” 

The  traveller  accepted  the  offer  ;  and  thq 
fisherman  who  wished  to  entertain  his  guest 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  lit  a  fire  to  dress  some 
small  fish.  WThile  they  were  at  supper,  the 
fisherman  sang,  laughed,  apd  appeared  full 
of  merriment. 

“  How  happy  you  are,”  said  the  traveller 
to  his  host,  “  in  being  able  to  divert  your: 
self  thus  !  I  would  give  all  that  I  have  ip 
the  world  to  be  as  gay  as  you.” 

“  And  what  prevents  you  said  the  fish* 
erman,  “  my  mirth  costs  me  nothing  ;  and 
I  have  never  been  subject  to  melancholy. 
Do  you  labour  under  any  great  affliction 
that  does  not  permit  you  to  be  cheerful  ?” 

“Alas!”  replie4  the  traveller,  “  all  the 
world  believes  jpe  tfie  happiest  pf  men.  I 
was  a  merchant,  and  I  gained  great  wealth  $ 
but  I  had  not  a  moment  of  rest.  I  was  in 
daily  fear  of  beepming  a  bankrupt,  of  failure 
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of  sale  in  my  goods,  of  storms  to  Wreck  m  y 
vessels  :  upon  this  account,  I  quitted  com¬ 
merce,  in  the  hope  of  living  a  more  tranquil 
life  ;  and  I  bought  a  place  at  court  :  at  first 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  my  prince  % 
I  became  nis  favourite,  and  I  believed  that  l 
should  soon  be  happy  ;  but  I  presently  found 
that  I  was  rather  a  slave  than  a  favourite. 
I  was  obliged  to  give  up  perpetually  all  my 
own  inclinations,  to  follow  those  of  my  mas¬ 
ter.  He  loved  the  chase,  I  loved  quiet ; 
nevertheless,  1  was  obliged  to  follow  him 
through  the  woods  the  whole  day  long  :  I 
returned  to  the  palace,  overcome  with  fatigue 
and  longing  to  retire  to  rest.  No  ;  some  la¬ 
dy  gives  a  ball,  a  supper  ;  and,  because  it 
Will  please  the  king,  entreats  me  to  come  :  X 
go,  detesting  every  thing  I  see.  But  the 
I  favour  of  my  sovereign  afforded  me  some 
little  consolation.  It  is  now  about  five  days 
since  he  spoke  with  an  air  of  friendship  to  onb, 
i  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  gave  him  two  com¬ 
missions,  and  said  that  he  believed  him  to  be 
a  very  honest  man.  From  that  moment  I 
I  plainly  saw  that  I  was  lost,  and  my  nighty 
were  sleepless.” 

“  But,”  said  the  fisherman,  interrupting 
i  his  gUest,  did  the  king  receive  you  with  cold 
looks  ;  and  did  he  cease  to  love  you  ?” 

“  Excuse  me,”  replied  the  traveller  ;  “  the? 
king  showed  me  more  friendship  than  ordi¬ 
nary  ;  but  recoiled  he  did  not  love  me  only, 
every  body  said  that  -the  nobleman  was  be- 
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come  a  second  favourite.  To  me  this  was 
so  insupportable,  that. I  was  ready*  to  die  with 
chagrin.  I  retired  yesterday,  at  even,  into 
my  chamber,  absorbed  in  melancholy,  and 
when  t  was  alone,  I  gave  myself  up  to  grief. 
Suddenly,  I  beheld  a  man,  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  stature,  but  of  an  extremely  agreeable, 
countenance,  who  said  to  me, 4  Azacl,  I  have 
compassion  upon  thy  misery  :  If  thou  wouldst 
become  tranquil,  to  love  sacrifice  riches,  and 
to  friendship  honours.’ — *  Alas  !  Sir,’  said  I 
to  the  man, 4  these  are  the  wishes  ofmy  heart;, 
but.  hoiy  can  they  be  gratified  ?’ — 4  Quit  the 
court,’  replied  he,  4  and  travel  during  two 
days  by  the  road  that  first  offers  itself ;  the 
.folly  of  man  will  present  you  with  a  specta¬ 
cle  t^jbit  will  cure  you  forever  of  ambition. 
Wh£n  you  have  travelled  two  days,  retrace 
your  steps  ;  and  he  confidently  assured,  that 
thenceforward  you.  will  live  happily  and  at 
qfise.’ — I  have  already  walked  one  whole  day 
In  obedience  tp  this  monitor  ;  and  to-morrow 
jl  shalf  proceed  :  but  I  cannot  easily  per- 
siuade  myself  to  hope  the  repose  he  has  prom¬ 
ised.”  *' 

)  The  fisherman  having  heard  this  story, 
<iould  not  but  wonder  at  the  folly  of  a  man, 
vlho  placed  his  ambition  upon  the  mere  looks 
»nd  words  of  a  king.  44  I  shall  be  happy  to 
you  again,  and  to  hear  an  account  of 
your  case,”  said  he  to  .the*.  traveller  ;  44  ac- 
UQmjdlsh  your  journey,  and  in  two  days 

^  ^ttagcY '  I  ‘am  *aboiit'  to 
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travel  too  ;  I  have  never  seen  the  city  ;  and 
I  imagine  that  I  shall  be  much  diverted  by 
the  sights  that  I  shall  behold  there.,, 

‘‘You  must  take  care,”  returned  the  trav¬ 
eller,  “  that,  when  you  have  seen  the  palaces 
of  the  great,  you  do  not  become  dissatisfied 
with  your  cottage  ;  and  that,  when  you  have 
seen  their  superb  vestments,  you  remain  con¬ 
tented  with  your  own  clothing.” 

“  Sir,”,  said  the  fisherman  to  his  guest, 
“  you  talk  like  a  book  :  do  your  reasonings 
serve  for  your  own  instruction  ?” 

,  The  ttaveller  forbore  to  reply,  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with 
his  host  in  his  own  house.  The  next  day  he 
continued  his  journey  ;  while  the  fisherman 
set  out  for  the  city. 

At  the  end  of  two  days,  the  traveller,  A- 
zael,  who  had  met  with  nothing  extraordina¬ 
ry,  returned  to  the  cottage.  He  found  the 
fisherman  sitting  before  his  door,  his  head, 
resting  upon  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  up¬ 
on  the  earth.  “  What  are  you  thinking  of  r” 
said  Azael. — <c  I  am  thinking  that  I  am  very 
miserable,”  said  the  fisherman  :  “  what  have 
I  done  that  I  should  be  poor,  while  so  great 
a  number  of  men  are  rich  and  ha£py  ?” 

At  this  moment  the  man  of  lofty  stature, 
who  had  commanded  Azael  to  travel,  and 
who  was,  in  reality,  an  angel,  appeared. 

“  Why  have  you  not  followed  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  Azael  r”  said  he  to  the  fisherman  j 
“  the  sight  of  the  magnificence  of  the  city 
D...VOL.  3. 
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hath  created  in  thee  avarice  and  vanity  ;  and 
these  have  driven  from  thee  happiness  and 
peace.  Moderate  thy  desires,  and  thou  wilt 
recover  those  precious  possessions.” 

(t  This  is  very  easy  for  you  to  prescribe,” 
replied  the  fisherman,  but  impossible  for  me 
to  pra&ise.  I  am  sure  that  1  shall  always  be 
unhappy  ;  at  least,  unless  my  condition  be 
altered.” 

“  That  would  he  to  thy  loss,”  replied  the 
angel,  “  believe  me  ;  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
o’her  than  thou  art.” 

“  You  speak  well,”  returned  the  fisherman*- 
**  hut  you  will  not  hinder  me  from  wishing 
for  another  situation  ?” 

“  Since  thou  wilt  seek  thy  destruction,” 
said  the  angel,  “  I  consent  :  thou  mayest 
wish  three  things,  and  they  sliu.ll  be  as  thou 
desirest.” 

Transported  with  joy,  the  fisherman  w  ish¬ 
ed  that  his  cottage  were  changed  into  a  mag¬ 
nificent  palace  ;  and  immediately  his  wish 
was  accomplished.  The  fisherman  after  ad¬ 
miring  his  palace,  washed  that  the  little  river 
that  flowed  before  his  door  might  be  swelled 
to  a  great  se.a  ;  and  immediately  his  wish 
was  accomplished.  The  power  of  making 
a  third  request  remained.  hesitated  dur¬ 
ing  some  time  :  at  length  he  wished  that  his 
little  boat  might  be  changed  into  a  superb 
vessel,  freighted  with  gold  and  diamonds. 
As  soon  as  he  beheld  his  vessel,  he  hastened 
to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  riches  of  which  he 


was  become  the  master  ;  but  he  had  scarce¬ 
ly  gained  the  deck  when  a  violent  storm  a- 
rose.  The  fisherman  would  have  returned 
to  the  shore,  but  he  was  unable  to  manage 
the  vessel. 

Now  he  regretted  his  vanity  and  his  ambi¬ 
tion  :  useless  regrets  !  the  sea  swallowed 
him  and  all  his  riches';  and  the  angel  said  to 
Azael,  “.Let  this  example  teach  thee  wisdom ! 
The  end  of  this  man  is  almost  always  that  of 
those  who  pursue  unworthy  objects  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  The  court,  to  which  thou  art  return¬ 
ing,  is  famous  for  shipwrecks  and  for  tem¬ 
pests  ;  while  yet  you  may,  make  the  shore.; 
otherwise,  you  will  one  day  wish  to  do  so 
when  the  power  will  be  no  longer  yours. ” 

Azael,  who  stood  terrified  at  what  he  had 
seen,  promised  to  obey  the  angel  ;  and  he 
kept  his  word  :  he  left  the  court,  and  retir¬ 
ed  into  the  country,  where  he  married  a 
young  lady,  who  was  more  remarkable  for 
her  goodness,  than  for  her  beauty  or  her  for¬ 
tune.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  increase 
his  abundant  wealth,  he  sought  only  to  enj^y 
it  with  moderation,  and  to  distribute  the  su¬ 
perflux  to  the  poor.  He  now  became  hap¬ 
py  and  contented  ;  and  no  day  passed  iij 
which  he  did  not  thank  God  for  having  re¬ 
leased  him  from  avarice  and  frivolous  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  which,  while  he  wras  subject  to  them, 
had  empoisoned  every  hour  of  his  life. 
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THE  COUNTRY  PRIEST. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  VOLTAIRE. 

Aristus.  So  my  dear  Theotimus,  you  are 
going  to  be  a  country  parson  ! 

Thectimus.  Yes,  I  have  had  a  small  parish 
conferred  on  me,  and  I  like  it  better  than  a 
larger  ;  it  is  more  suited  both  to  my  talents 
and  my  activity  ;  having  but  one  soul  myself, 
the  superintendence  and  direction  of  seventy 

thousand  would  certainly  be  too  much  for 

•  *  <  * 

me  ;  and  I  have  ever  wondered  at  the  dar¬ 
ingness  of  those  who  have  taken  on  them  the 
care  of  those  immense  distr'nfts.  I  cannot,  in 
any  tolerable  measure,  find  myself  equal  to 
such  a  charge  ;  a  large  Hock  really  frightens 
me,  but  with  a  small  one  I  may  perhaps  do 
some  good.  I  have  a  smattering  of  the  law,’ 
enough  with  my  careful  endeavours,  to  pre¬ 
vent  my  poor  parishioners  from  ruining  one 
another  by  litigations  ;  I  am  so  much  a' 
physician  as  to  prescribe  to  them  in  common 
cases  ;  and  I  have  so  far  looked  into  our  best 
treatises  on  agriculture,  that  my  advice  may 
sometimes  be  of  service  to  them.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  and  his  lady  are  very  good  sort 
of  people,  and  no  devotees  ;  they  will  second 
jny  endeavours  to  do  good,  so  that  T  promise 
myself  a  very  happy  time  of  it,  and  that  those 
among  whom  I  am  to  live  will  not  be  injured 
by  my  company.  - 
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Arist.  You  have  a  great  share  of  learning, 
and  are  likewise  master  of  a  nervous  elo-. 
quence  ;  how  do  you  intend  to  preach  before 
a  congregation  of  villagers  ? 

Theot.  As  1  would  before  kings.  I  will  in¬ 
sist  on  morality  and  never  meddle  with  con¬ 
troversy.  God  forbid  that  I  should  no  about 

4  .  O 

diving  into  concomitant  grace,  effe&ual  grace 
which  may  he  resisted,  sufficient  grace  which 
does  not  suffice  ;  or  examining  whether  the 
angels  who  came  to  Lot  had  a  body,  or  only 
feigned  to  eat.  A  thousand  things  there  are, 
which  my  congregation  would  not  understand, 
nor  I  neither ;  my  endeavour  shall  be  to  make 
them  good,  and  to  be  so  myself. 

Arid.  You  will  make  a  good  priest,  indeed !  ’ 
1  think  I  must  purchase  a  country  house  m 
vour  parish..  But  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  how 
you  will  manage  confession 

Theot.  Confession,  is  highly  beneficial,  a 
strong  curb  to  vice,  and  a  very  early  institu¬ 
tion.  It  was  anciently  practised  at  the  cele¬ 
bration,  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  church.  : 
and  we  have  imitated  and  sandified  so  devout 
an  observance  :  it  avails,  greatly,  turning  re¬ 
sentment  and  hatred  into  forgiveness  and 
friendship  :  by  it  the  petty  rogues  are  induc¬ 
ed  to  restore  what  they  Had  stolen.  I  own  it 
has  also  its  incoriveniencies.  There  are  too 
many  indiscreet  confessors,  chiefly  among  the 
monks,  who  sometimes  teach  girls  more  fool¬ 
eries  than  they  learn  among  the  young  men. 
In  confession  there  should  be  no  particulars  jr: 
b  2 
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it  is  no  juridical  interrogatory,  but  only  a  sin¬ 
ner’s  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  before  another  sinner,  who  is 
soon  to  make  the  like  acknowledgment. 
This  salutary  avowal  is  not  made  to  gratify 
a  frivolous  curiosity. 

Ar’ist.  And  excommunications  ;  will  you 
ever  proceed  to  Such  extremities  ?  *- 

Theot.  No  ;  some  rituals  excommunicate 
grasshoppers,  sorcerers,  and  stage-players. 
Grasshoppers  I  shall  never  exclude  from  my 
church,  for  they  never  dome  there  ;  as  little 
shall  1  excommunicate  sorcerers,  seeing  there 
are  none  ;  and  stage-players  being  authorized 
fey  the  magistrates,  and  pensioned  by  his 
Majesty,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  brand 
them  with  infamy  :  and,  to  be  ingenuous,  I 
can  with  pleasure  read  a  play,  when  kept 
within  the  limits  of  morality  ;  such  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  Athaliah  and  '  the  Misanthrope, 
which  contain  much  good  instruction.  The 
lord  of  our  manor  has  some  such  pieces  aCted 
at  his -seat  by  young  people  of  a  theatrical* 
turn  ;  these  exhibitions  lead  to  virtue  through 
the  attraction  of  pleasure,  form  the  taste,  and 
greatly  contribute  to  a  just  elocution.  Now,' 
for  my  part,  in  all  this  I  see  nothing  but  what 
is  very  innocent,  and  even  very  useful;  so 
that  I  intend,  purely  for  my  instruction,  to  be 
sometimes  a  spectator. 

Arist.  The  more  you  let  me  into  your  way 
of  thinking,  the  more  desirous  am  I  of  becom¬ 
ing  your  parishioner  ;  but  one  pom"  remaids, 
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which  I  think  of  very  great  importance. 

How  will  you  do  to  hinder  the  peasants  from 
fuddling  on  the  holidays,  which,  you  know, 
is  their  chief  way  :of- keeping  festivals  ?  some, 
overcome  by  a  liquid  poison,  are  seen  with 
their  heads  drooping  almost  to  their  knees, 
their  hands  dangling,  their  sight  and  hearing 
lost,  in  a  condition  very  mud),  beneath  feasts  ■ 
led  home  reeling  by  their  lamenting  wives, 
incapable  of  going  to  work  the  next  day,  often 
Sick,  and  sometimes  irrecoverably  besotted. 
Others, inflamed  by  wine,  raise  quarrels  which 
soon  come  to  furious  blows  ;  and  these  brutal 
scenes,  a  disgrace  to  human  nature,  have  not 
seldom  been  known  to  end  in  a  murder.  Now 
how  will  you,  if  not  eradicate  this  execrable 
custom  out  of  your  parish,  at  least  bung  it 
under  some  regulation  ? 

Theot.  I  have  a  remedy  at  hand, ;  I  shall 
not  onlv  give  them  leave,  but  exhort  them  to' 
follaw  some  -  innocent  employment  after  di¬ 
vine  service  ;  and  that  I  will  take  care  to  be¬ 
gin  very  early,  for  it  is  their  being  unemploy-' 

■  ed  on  such  days  which  sends  them  to  publiok 
houses  ;  on  tire  working  days  we  hear  of  no 
riot  or  bloodshed.  Useful  employment  is 
good  both  for  soul  and  body. 

slr'iSt.  This  will  be  reconciling  devotion 
and  industry,  and  both  are  of  God’s  appoint-' 
ment ;  thus  you  serve  God  and 'do  good  to 
your  neighbour.  But  amidst  our  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  feuds,  which  party  will  you  favour  ? 

J  '  Theot-  None.  Virtue  never  occasions  any 
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disputes,  because  it  comes  from  God  ;  all 
these  heart-burnings  are  about  opinions  which 
are  the  inventions  of  men. 

jurist.  Excellent !  I  wish  all  priests  were 

like  you. 

HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 

Peter  Peuteman  was  a  good  painter  of 
still  lhe  ;  but  the  most  memorable  circum¬ 
stance  relative  to  this  artist  was  the  incident 
that  occasioned  his  death. 

He  was  employed  to  paint  an  emblemati¬ 
cal  piflnre  of  mortality,  expressive  of  the 
vanity  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  of 
the  shortness  and  misery  of  human  life  ;  and, 
that  he  might  imitate  some  parts  of  his  sub- 
with  greater  exactness,  he  painted  them 
in  an  anatomical  room,  where  several  skele¬ 
tons  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and 
skulls  and  bones  lay  scattered  about  the  floor. 
Here  he  prepared  to  take  his.designs,  and  ei¬ 
ther  from  some  previous  fatigue,  or  the  in¬ 
tenseness  of  his  study,  insensibly  fell  asleep. 
This  was  oil  Sept.  IS,  1(J92,  when  an  earth¬ 
quake,  that  happened  while  he  was  doz'ng, 
reused  him  :  and  the  instant  he  awoke  he  per¬ 
ceived  all  the  skeletons  in  motion,  and  the 
loose  skulls  rolling  about  the  room  !  Being 
totally  ignorant  of  the  cause,  he  was  struck 
with  such  honour  that  he  threw  himself  down 
stairs,  arid  tumbled  Qut  into  the  street  Half 
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dead.  His  friends  took  all  imaginable  pains 
to  efface  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by 
this  unlucky  event  :  explaining  the  true  cause 
of  the  agitation  of  the  skeletons  :  nevertheless 
his  spirits  were  affe&ed  in  so  violent  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  never  recovered  his  health,  but 
died  soon  after,  at  12  years  of  age. 


DUELLING. 


A  captain  in  the  English  army,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  person  from  whom  he  had  received 
a  ^challenge,  wrote  as  follows 

“  I  have  two  objections  to  this  duel  mat¬ 
ter.  The  one  is  lest  1  should  hurt  you  ;  and 
the  other  is,  lest  you  should  hurt  me  :  I  do 
not  see  any  good  it. would  do  me  to  put  a 
bulletthrough  any  part  of  your  body.  I  could 
make  no  use  of  you  when  dead,  for  any  cu¬ 
linary  purpose,  as  l  would  a  rabbit  or  a  tur¬ 
key.  I  am  no  cannibal  to  feed  on  the  flesh 
of  men.  Why  then  shoot  down  a  human 
creature,  of  which  I  could  make  no  use.  A 
buffalo  would  be  better  meat.  For  thoueh 

O 

your  flesh  might  be  delicate  and  tender,  yet 
it  wants  that  firmness  and  consistency  which 
takes  and  retains  salt.  At  any  rate  It  would 
not  be  fit  for  long  sea  voyages.  You  might 
make  a  good  barbecue,  it  is  true,  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  raccoon  or  an  opossum  ;  but  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  in  the  habit  of  barbecuing  any 
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thing  that  is  human  now. — As  to  your  hide, 
it  is  not  worth  taking  off,  being  little  better 
than  that  of  a  year  old  coll.  As  to  myself, 
I  do  not  like  much  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  thing  that  is  harmful.  I  am  under  appre¬ 
hensions  you  might  hit  me.  That  being  the 
case,  I  think  it  most  adviseable  to  stay  at  a 
distance.  If  you  want  to  try  your  pistols, 
take  some  object,  a  tree,  or  a  barn  door,  about 
my  dimensions.  If  you  hit  that,  send  me 
word,  and  I  shall  acknowledge,  that  if  I  had 
been  in  the  same  place,  you  might  also  have 
hit  me.” 

ON  EPITAPHS. 

Camden’s  chapter  of  epitaphs  afforded  me 

Some  amusement,  and  art  cxtraft  or  two,  J 

fancy,  may  not  be  displeasing  to  many  of 

yoiir  readers. 

* 

The  following  lines,  which  were  written 
On  the  removal  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  bouy 
from  Richmond  to  Whitehall  by  water,  con¬ 
tain  an  allusion  or  figure,  or  what  you  please 
to  call  it  (for  I  think  there  is  no  name  in 
rhetorick  for  it)  which  one  cannot  be  but 
pleased  with  :  > 

The  Queen  was  brought  by  water  to  Whitehall, 
At  every  stroke  the  oars  tears  let  fall : 

More  clung  about  the  barge,  fish  under  water. 
Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearl, and  swarnbliod  after- 
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I  think  the  bargemen  might  with  easier  thighs, 

iHave  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people’s  eyes. 

For  howsoe’er  thus  much  my  thoughts  have 
scanned, 

Sn’ad  come  by  water,  had  she  come  by  land. 

Now,  Mess.  Printers,  I  fairly  challenge  all 
the  modem  poets,  from  Hayley  to  Sir  Cecil 
Wray  and  Lord  Nugent,  to  produce  any 
thing  so  well  connected  as  the  above.  Mr. 
Camden  calls  them  passionate,  doleful  .lines. 
The  idea  of  rowing  the  Queen’s  body  from 
Richmond  to  Whitehall  in  her  people’s  eyes, 
is  loyal,  at  least,  if  not  poetical  ;  and  if  it  be 
fiot  very  practicable,  must  at  least  be  allowed 
to  be  very  marvellous. 

The  poets  of  these  days,  however,  have 
been  more  successful  when  employing  their 
pens  on  obie&s  of  less  rank,  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  their  own  than  that  of  royalty.  In 
this  epitaph  upon  a  maker  of  bellows,  there 
is  better  poetry,  and  more  wit  and  truth. - 

Here  lieth  John  Cruker,  a  maker  of  bellows. 

His  crafts  master,  and  king  of  good  fellows  ; 

Vet  when  he  came  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 

He  that  made  bellows  could  not  make  breath  ! 

| 

i  .  ,  ,  I 

I  quote  the  following  upon  account  of  the? 
rhymes,  which  are  very  peculiar,  and  have 
been  of  late  very  successfully  imitated  by 
some  political  poets,  and.  Hudibrastick  serio 
comick  Eclogue  writers. 
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Under  this  stone 
Lies  John  Jvnapton, 

Who  died  just 
The  a 8  of  August, 

M.  D.  XC.  and  one, 

Of  this  Church  Peti  canon. 

f*  .  m  ?  ,  ,  •*  t 

But  if  truth,  perspicuity,  wit,  gravity,  and 
every  property  pertaining  to  the  ancient  or 
modern  epitaph,  may  be  expected  in  one 
single  epitaph,  it  is  in  one  made  for  a  Mr. 
Burbidge,  a  tragedian,  in  the  days  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  but  whether  it  comes  from  the  pen  of 
that  great  poet,  I  cannot  determine.  Its 
brevity  particularly  recommends  it,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  being  the  whole : 

Exit  Burbidge?. 

-  t  i ''  '  /  #  ‘  .  '  1  '  .  t  I 

There  is  a  superiority  of  merit  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  would  not  disgrace  a  poet  of 
eminence,  on  the  untimely  death  of  a  child. 

As  careful  nurses  to  their  bed  do  lay 
^  heir  children,  which  too  long  would  wantons 
play, 

So  to  prevent  all  my  ensuing  crimes, 

Nature,  my  nurse,  laid  me  to  bed  betimes. 

The  thought  is  quaint,  and  has  beauty,  al¬ 
though  the  versification  cannot  be  commend¬ 
ed. 

Many  of  the  old  epitaphs  speak  vefy  famil¬ 
iarly  of  death,  as  if  he  was  a  door  neighbour. 
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bn  whom  they  might  at  any  time  crack  their 
jokes — thus,  upon  a  collier. 

Here  lies  the  collier  John  of  Nashes, 

By  whom  death  nothing  gain’d  he  swore  ; 

For  living  he  wa3  dust  and  ashes. 

And  being  dead  he  is  no  more* 

£Bo.ftsn  Mag .  17S4.] 

* 

WALKER’S  CRITICISM. 

There  is  no  letter  in  all  the  alphabet”  sttys  the 
Editor  of  the  .NeW-  T ork  Her  aid. ,  ie  a  lat e  Rt~ 
view  of  Webster’s  Dictionary,  “  whose  sound 
so  distinctly  marks  the  polite  or  the  vulgar  speak¬ 
er,  as  the  u  preceded  by  d  or  t.  On  this  subjeft 
Mr.  Waiker  has  laid  down  the  only  sound  ranch 
of  criticism .”  IV e  perfectly  agree  with  Mr. 
Coleman  ;  and'  eager  to  quicken  the  prevalence 
ef  cor  re  ft  orthoepy  in  the  metropolis  of  New- 
England ,  we  think  no  apology  necessary  for  in¬ 
troducing  Mr.  I  Talker’s  remarks  on  this  subjeft 
into  the  P olyanthos .  Mr.  C.  is  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  exposing  Mr.  Webster’s  attempts  “  to 
banish  an  elegant  pronunciation  from  the  country , 
and  to  substitute  in  its  room  that  of  the  vulgar 
and  illiterate 

T  is  the  sharp  sound  of  D  ;  hut  though 
the  latter  is  often  changed  into  the  former, 
the  former  never  goes  into  the  latter.  The 
sound  to  which  this  letter  is  extremely  prone 
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is  that  of  /.  This  sound  of  the  /  has  greatly 
multiplied  the  hissing  in  our  own  language, 
and  has  hot  a  little  promoted  it  in  most  mod¬ 
ern  tongues.  That  p  and  l>,  t  and  d,  Je  and  g 
hard,  s  and  should  slide  into  each  oth'ei,  is 
not  surprizing,  as  they  are  distinguished  only 
by  a  nice  shade  of  sound  ;  but  that  /  should 
alter  to  s  seems  a  most  violent  transition,  till 
we  consider  the  organick  formation  of  these 
letters,  and  of  those  vowels  which  always  oc¬ 
casion  it.  If  wc  attend  to  the  formation  of 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  stoppage  of  the  breath 
by  the  application  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tongue  near  the  end,  to  the  correspondent 
part  ot  the  palate  ;  and  that  if  we  just  detach 
the  tongue  from  the  palate,  sufficiently  to  let 
the  breath  pass,  a  hiss  is  produced  which 
forms  the  letter  s.  Now  the  vowel  that  occa¬ 
sions  this  transition  of  /  to  s  is  the  squeezed 
sound  of  as  heard  in  y  consonant :  which 
squeezed  sound  is  a  species  of  hiss  ;  and  this 
hiss,  from  the  absence  of  accent,  easily  slides 
into  the  s>  and  s  as  easily  into  so  ;  thus  me* 
chemically  is  generated  that  hissing  termination 
lion,  which  forms  but  one  syllable,  as  if  writ- 
ten  shun. 

But  it  must  be  carefully  remarked,  that 
this  hissing  sound,  contra&ed  by  the  /  before 
certain  diphthongs,  isneverheardbut  after  the 
accent :  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  rowel 
immediately  after  the  /,  this  letter,  like  .r  ore 
in  the  sa  ne  situation,  preserves  its  simple 
..sound  :  thus  the  c.  in  seval  goes  WtO  be- 
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cause  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding  vowel  j; 
but  it  preserves  the  simple  sound  oi  s  in  socie¬ 
ty,  because  the  accent  is  the  succeeding  vowel; 
The  same  analogy  is  obvious  in  satiate  and  sa¬ 
tiety  ;  and  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  dif¬ 
ference  made  by  accent  in  the  sound  of  other 

I  letters. 

As  the  diphthongs/#,  ie, to, or  iu ,  when  com¬ 
ing  after  the  accent,  have  the  power  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  /  into  sh,  so  the  diphthongal  vowel#,  in 

I  the  same  situation,  has  a  similar  power.  If 
we  analyse  the  #,  we  shall  find  it  commence 
with  the  squeezed  sound  of  e,  equivalent  to 
the  consonant  y.  This  letter  produces  die 
small  hiss  before  taken  notice  of,  and  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  pronunciation  of  tui- 
tttre,  and  borders  so  closely  on  naishur ,  diat  it 
is  no  wonder  Mr.  Sheridan  adopted  this  latter 
mode  of  spelling  the  word  to  express  its  sound. 
The  only  fault  in  Mr.  Sheridan  in  depi&ing 
die  sound  of  this  word*  seems  to  be  that  of 
making  the  u  short,  as  in  bur ,  cur ,  &c.  as  every 
correct  ear  must  perceive  an  elegance  in 
lengthening  the  sound  of  the  «,  and  a  vulgar¬ 
ity  in  shortening  it.  The  true  pronunciation 
seems  to  lie  between  both. 

But  Mr.  Sheridan’s  greatest  fault  seems  to 
lie  in  not  attending  to  die  nature  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  accent  :  and  because  nature ,  crca~ 
tie  re,  feature,  fortune  misfortune,  &c.  have  the  t 
pronounced  like  ch,  or  tsh,  as  if  written  crece- 
chui\\featshure,Sic.\\Q  has  extended  this  change 
of  t  into  tch  or  tsh,  to  the  word  tune,  and  its 
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compounds,  tutor ,  tutoress ,  tutorage,  tutelage ,  tu¬ 
telar,  tutelary ,  See.  tumult ,  tumour,  See.  which  he 
spells  tshoon ,  tshoon-eble ,  See.  tshoo-tur ,  tshoo-triss, 
ishco-tur-idzh,  tshoo-tel-id&b,  tsboo-tel-cr ,  tshoo-tel- 
er-y ,  Sec.  tshoo-mult,  tshoo-mur ,  &c.  Though 
it  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  observations, 
that  as  the  7/  is  under  the  accent,  the  preced¬ 
ing  t  is  preserved  pure,  and  that  the  words 
ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written  tezvtor, 
tenvmult ,  tezumour ,  Sec.  and  neither  tshootur, 
tshoomult ,  tihoomour ,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  writes 
them,  nor  toot  or ,  toomult,  toemour ,  as  they  are 
often  pronounced  by  vulgar  speakers. 

Here,  then,  the  line  is  drawn  by  analogy. 
Whenever  *  comes  before  these  vowels,  and 
the  accent  immediately  follows  it,  the  t  pre¬ 
serves  its  simple  sound,  as  in  Mdtiades ,  ele¬ 
phantiasis,  satiety,  Sec.  but  when  the  accent  pre¬ 
cedes  the  t,  it  then  goes  into  sh,  tch ,  or  tsh ,  as 
natshure  or  natchure ,  na-shicn ,  v ir-tsbue ,  or  vir - 
tchue,- patient.  Sec.  or  tiashion ,  pashent ,  &c.  In 
similar  circumstances,  the  same  may  be  ob¬ 
served  of  */,  as  arduous ,  hideous.  Sec.  Nor  is 
this  tendency  of  t  before  long  u  found  only 
)vhen  the  accent  immediately  precedes  ;  for 
we  hear  the  same  aspiration  of  this  letter  in 
spiritual ,  spirituous,  signature ,  ligature,  forfeiture, 
as  it  written  ipiritsbual ,  spirits huous,  signatshure , 
iigat share,  forfeitshure,  Sec.  vvhere  die  accent  is 
two  syllables  before  these  letters  ;  and  the 
only  termination  which  stems  to  refuse  this 
tendency  of  the  t  to  aspiration  is  that  in  tuik, 
£S  latitude,  longitude ,  multitude ,  Sec. 
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Thispronunciationof/  extends  toevery  word 
where  the  diphthong  or  diphthongal  sound 
commences  with  i  or  e ,  except  in  the  termina¬ 
tions  of  verbs  and  adje&ives,  which  preserve 
'  the  simple  in  the  augment,  without  suffering 
the  t  to  go  into  the  hissing  sound,  as  /  pity, 
thou  pities  t,  he  pities,  or  pitied,  mightier,  worthier, 
twentieth,  thirtieth.  See.  This  is  agreeable  tc* 
the  general  rule,  which  forbids  the  adje&ives 
Or  verbal  terminations  to  alter  the  sound  of 
the  primitive  verb  or  noun.  But  in  the  words 
bestial,  celestial,  frontier,  admixtion,  See.  where  the 
jr,  x  or  n  precedes  the  t,  this  letter  is  pro¬ 
nounced  like  tch  or  tsh,  instead  of  sh ,  as  bes - 
tehial,  eeles -tehial,  fron4cheer,  admix-tchion ,  See.  ; 

-  as  also  when  the  t  is  followed  by  eon,  what¬ 
ever  letter  precede',  as  righteous,  piteous,  plente- 
mis,  See.  pronounced  righ-lchcws, pit-cheous , plen- 
tclrcous,  See.  Tiie  same  may  be  observed  of  t 
when  succeeded  by  uou,  as  unctuous,  presumptu- 
■  chs.  See.  pronounced  isng-tchuous ,  presump-t^hu- 
•  ens,  See. 


*  ttCtlTV*^* — 


SELECT  SENTENCES. 


If  those  who  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
themselves,  and  treat  others  with  a  supercilious 
air,  Were  sensible  how  ridiculous  they  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  persons  whom  they  affeft  to 
bold  in  contempt,  they  would  soon  lower 
their  sails,  and  behave  with  mote  politeness, 
humanity  and  decorum, 
e  2 
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Marriage  secrets  should  never  be  reveal¬ 
ed,  for  wives  and  husbands,  by  divulging 
them,  only  proclaim  their  folly  and  impru¬ 
dence.  The  wise,  among  the  wedded,  keep 
their  pleasures  and  their  pains  within  their 
own  bosoms.  > 

Straws  swim  upon  the  surface,  but  pearls 
lie  at  the  bottom.  Shewy  parts  strike  every 
common  eye,  but  solid  ones  are  only  to  be 
discerned  by  the  most  accurate  observers  of 
the  human  head  and  human  heart. 

As  often  as  we  are  oppressed  by  evils,  re¬ 
sulting  either  from  our  own  mismanagement, 
unexpe&ed  accidents,  or  the  inscrutable  views 
of  Providence,  our  business  is  to  suffer  with  de¬ 
cency — and  our  duty  to  improve  by  suffering. 

No  flashes  of  good  humour,  no  sudden  starts 
of  liberality,  can  make  amends  for  the  pain  we 
endure,  from  the  freaks  ct  imperiousness  and  the 
insults  ol  oppression. 

The  most  necessary  virtue,  that  gives  wo¬ 
man  the  greatest  degree  of  power,  is  modesty. 
This  amiable  quality  influences  the  features, 
the  air,  the  mind,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
every  thing  shocks  us  where  this  is  wanting. 

W  f  must  allow  that  there  are  some  virtues, 
which,  though  one  would  be  glad  to  have 
within  call)  one  wishes  never  may  be  called  for. 
Patience  is  one  of  them,  bhe  is  an  excellent 
physician  ip  a  diseased  mind,  but  would  any¬ 
body  desire  to  be  sick  for  the  sake  of  having 
a  dodtor,  even  though  it  were  the  infallible 
Ksculauius  himself? 
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ODE 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

[T his  sublime  piece  of  poetry  was  written  by  Jones, 
the  author  oj  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Garrick  just  before  the  jubilee  at  Stratford  was 
celebrated .  It  is  painful  to  relate  that  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick  never  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  Ode „ 
How  much  he  was  enamoured  with  it,  may  be 
easily  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Garrick’s  Ode 
to  the  jubilee. ...Thes.  Or.  J 

O,  for  thy  own  immortal  muse  of  fire, 

By  God  and  nature  kindled  high  ! 

Let  thy  celestial  flame  my  soul  inspire, 

And  lift  my  genius  to  the  3kv  : 

Above  all  mortal  flight  sublime  to  soar, 

Where  Greece  and  Rome  are  seen  no  more  j 
Where  natuie’s  utmost  bounds  are  past, 

Beyond  creation’s  out-stretch’d  line  ; 

That  world  of  v/onders  all  is  thine, 

Thy  laurel  there  shall  last  ! 

Where  Homer’s  fancy  never  flew, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  Virgil’s  view  ; 

Which,  even  mighty  Milton  faintly  knew  ; 
Though,  next  to  thee  unmatch’d  he  rose 
On  revelation’s  wing  : 

The  gates  of  fate  thy  hand  wide  open  throws. 
And  marfhals  up  the  phantoms  there, 

From  Tartarus  these  shades  to  bring  : 

These  forms  condens’d  of  painted  air  ; 

With  sentiment  ana  language  fraught. 

No  mortal  else  but  thou  e’er  taught ! 
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O  Shakespeare,  son  of  fame  ! 

Belov’d  by  earth  and  heaven  ! 

Britannia  glories  in  thy  envied  name  : 

To  thee  the  richest  palm  was  given. 

Which  nature’s  bosom  ever  bore, 

Such  happy  growths  she’ll  yield  no  more  ! 

On  Avon’s  banks  it  grew, 

There  sprung  aloft  to  Europe’s  wondering  eye. 
Refresh'd  by  heaven’s  indulgent  dew, 

Without  the  tardy  aid  of  ait, 

Its  fragrance  fills  th’  expanded  sky, 

£iates  the  soul, — and  melts  the  feeling  heart. 
Hail  Avon  !  happy  scene  ! 

Forever  rich,  forever  green, 

Where  Shakespeare  first  beheld  the  light : 

-The  Attack  bird  that  moment  took  its  tiight, 
And  left  Ulysses’  song  resounding  shore  ; 

To  Avon’s  banks  the  wuibler  sprung, 

There,  from  a  laurel  joyful  sung, 

Th’  immortal  bard  was  born  ! 

On  that  auspicious  happy  morn, 

That  over  Sophocles  should  soar, 

And  leave  all  Greece  and  Rome  behind. 

As  far,  as  Philomela’s  song, 

.Excels  the  vulgar  feathered  throng  ; 

The  first  of  human  kind  ! 

The  muses  th^re  their  pinions  spread, 

Castalian  dews  around  him  shed. 

The  graces  crown’d  his  infant  head, 

And  genius  wav’d  his  wings  ; 

The  swans  of  Avon  tower  on  high. 

They  carrol  to  the  vaulted  sky, 

And  stretch  their  raptur’d  throats  ; 

The  fairies  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 

Prom  deep  wrought  mine3,  and  rifted  rills, 
Carne  dancing  ali  around  ; 

$!ack  sorcery  v.p  tore  the  crouod. 
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The  witches  waited  there, 

With  all  the  daemons  of  the  air. 

Pale  ghosts  caine  trooping  from  the  tom 
Astonish’d  nature  gave  them  room  : 

She  saw  herself  outdone, 

By  her  too  potent  son. 

Her  cabinet;  to  him  she  soon  disclos’d 
To  him  her  secret  wealth  expos’d 
Which  he  alone  could  see, 

Now  England’s  Roscius  keeps  the  key, 

Uplocks  the  treasures  ofgieat  Shakespeare’s  soul. 
And  waft3  their  mutual  praise  from  pole  to  poiei. 


THE  QUESTION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  AN  AMERICAN  LADY. 

By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Boston  Theatre * 

Can  the  willow,  ah  say  dost  thou  think. 
Harm  the  stream  by  a  kiss  as  it  bends. 

Or  that  zephyr  saluting  the  pink  : 

By  its  fondness  annoys  or  offends. 

The  poor  pilgrim,  as  passing  a  rose, 

On  his  staff  leans  the  sense  to  regaley 
a  kiss  should  his  gratitude  close, 

Would  a  tint  of  its  brightness  grow  pale  ? 

The  bee  from  the  bean  flower  flies, 

And  bears  the  rich  load  to  his  cell. 

No  eye  can  perceive  the  lost  prize  : 

’Tis  impair’d  not  in  beauty  or  smell. 

Then  should  Slrephon  e’er  purloin  a  kiss. 
Would  it  rob  those  dear  lips  of  a  charrr^ 
Qr  could  Lucy  repine  at  a  bliss  ? 

That  can  neither  impoverish  or  harm. 
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THE  COCK  AND  THE  STALLION. 

A  FABLE. 

By  the  Same. 

As  Chanticleer  once  took  his  rounds, 

He  pass’d  a  stable  door  ; 

Where  stallion  fierce  who  spurn’d  his  bounds, 
The  pavement  rudely  tore. 

He  neigh'd  and  paw’dj  while  ginger  breed 
Swift  in  at  window  fiew  ; 

And  strutting  round  the  mettled  steed. 

Cried  cock  a  doodle  do. 

The  high  bred  horse  with  foaming  mier\ 

And  plungu  might  shake  the  world, 

Litter  and  cock  with  pfoud  disdain 
Against  the  wall  he  hurl’d. 

Buried  in  dung,  cries  Chanticleer, 

I  say,  my  noble  brother. 

Thus  cribb’d  in  space,  let  us  take  care* 

We  kick  not  one  another. 


SONG. 

$£\V  SOMEBODY, 

By  the  Same. 

To  beg  one  boon,  or  breathe  one  vow, 

I'd  mountains  pass,  or  oceans  plough. 

Ext  re  me  st  dangers  brave  with  glee, 

To  catch  one  glvmpse  of Somebody. 

OF  SOMEBODY,  kc. 

Arabia’s  burning  sands  I’d  tread, 

Nor  foe  should  fright  nor  clime  give  dread. 

The  footstep  print  Hone  to  see. 

Of  nature’s  boast,  dear  scir.it  boby- 
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Should  she  embark  with  placid  gale, 
Each  cliff  I’d  climb,  e’en  Alps  I’d  scale, 
And  pant  with  pleasing  toil  to  see, 

The  bark  that  bore  dear  somebody. 
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But  if  denied  the  bliss  to  share, 

Of  anxious  hope,  love,  joy  or  care, 

Time,  break  the  glass  set  up  for  md* 

Life’s  only  life  nbilh  somebody. 

EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  POPE, 

LATE  OT  COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE, 

By  the  Same. 

Close  dos’d  are  the  lids  which  by magick seem’d 
fring’d, 

Clos’d  and  palid  the  lips  which  with  coral  were 
ting’d, 

Clay  cold  is  the  heart  where  sat  virtue  enthron’d  , 

And  lifeless  the  hand  that  dear  elegance  own’d  ; 

Mute  is  melody’s  tongue  that  attention  thought 
dear, 

And  the  arch  brow  of  beauty  now  nerveless  lies 
here  : 

When  the  mandate  came  down  to  demand  her  on 
high, 

IFhe  fates  bore  her  off  with  a  tearand  a  sigh. 


THE  THORN. 

How  sweetly  blooms  the  fragrant  rose, 
What  blufhing  tints  its  leaves  disclose, 
Alone  for  Pleasure  born  ! 

But  as  the  chilling  blast  Hies  bv. 

Its  withered  sweets  all  scattered  lie, 

A  ml  leaves  the  naked  thorn  : 
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So  Beauty  with  enchanting  smiles, 
Ensnares  the  heart  with  love's  soft  w'leS, 
As  in  life's  earlv  morn  : 

But  when  the  hours  of  love  are  o'er, 

And  beauty  can  enchant  no  more, 

'Tis  then  you  feel  the  thorn. 


The  following  beautiful  lines  are  from  the  pen  of 
a  lady  whose  effusions  have  snore  than  once  adorn¬ 
ed  our  puhlick  prints .  The  unaffefted  tenderness 
of  the  sentiment ,  the  simplicity  of  the  imagery,  and 
the  easy  flow  of  the  measure ,  entitle  it  to  a  pda  c  be¬ 
side  the  sweet  dirge  of  Collins’s — “  To  fair  Fi  dele’s 
grassy  Tomb."  [N.  Y.  Herald.] 

LINES, 

To  the  memory  of  Lieut .  Joseph  Maxwell, 
who  died  at  Syracuse  in  the  month  of  Februa¬ 
ry  last.. 

Lamented  youth  !  to  fancy's  eye 
Thy  lonelv  foreign  tomb  appears  ; 

Sicilian  breezes  o'er  it  sigh, 

And  evening  sheds  her  lucid  tears. 

Nurs’d  by  those  tears,  ere  now,  the  grass 
Its  rank  luxuriance  waves  so  wild, 

And  scarcely  marks  to  those  who  pass 
The  spot  where  rests  bright  honour's  chill. 

There  shall  no  tender  mother  weep. 

When  eve's  dim  veil  o'erspreads  the  skies 

W'hen  night  has  hush'd  the  world  in  sleep, 
No  maiden  there  shall  breathe  her  sighs. 

Perhaos  not  e’en  a  humble  stone 
May  point  the  traveller's  vacant  eye  ; 

But  journeying  on  he  leaves  unknown 
The  grave  where  worth  and  valour  lie. 

Oft  too,  perhaps,  in  careless  mood 
The  peasant  rude  may  wander  near. 
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Press,  with  unhallowed  feet,  thy  sod, 

And  frame  his  rustick  revels  there. 

Yet  sure  some  fairy  hand  shall  guard 
Thy  ashes  from  this  cold  negleft, 

And  bending  o’er  the  flowery  sward, 
Light  forms,  from  insult,  thee  protedL 

Their  airy  harps  shall  they  attune. 

And  wildly  strike  the  dirge  like  lay  ; 

While  high  the  melancholv  moon 
Pours  down  her  sweetest,  saddest  ray. 

Yes,  there,  beloved  queen  of  night,  ' 

Thy  beams  shall  dwell,  with  fond  delay, 

For  gentle,  as  thy  placid  light. 

Was  he  who  owns  that  bed  of  clay. 

Yet,  when  bv  wrong  or  insult  fir’d, 

His  country  call’d  him  to  the  field. 

By  honour’s  dictates  firm  inspir’d, 

He  sooner  would  have  died  than  yield. 

Oh  !  had  he  fall’n  in  glory’s  arms. 

Less  bitter  then  were  friendship’s  tear. 

With  laurels  crown’d  mid  victory’s  charms 
He  might  have  prest  a  prouder  bier. 

Ye  who  preferr’d  to  slavery,  death. 
Worthy  was  he,  to  share  your  doom  ; 

.  Had  such  occasion  claim’d, his  breath — 
With  transport,  had  he  sought  the  tomb. 

Where  now,  the  promis’d  hour  of  fame, 
That  hour,  foretold  by  hope  and  vouth, 

The  grave  receives  his  wasted  frame, 

And  fancy  mourns,  o’er  saddening  truth. 

Lamented  youth  1  sweet  be  thy  rest  ! 

Olt  brought  by  memory’s  sacred  power. 

And  by  her  truest  pencil  drest, 

Thy  form  shall  soothe  the  pensive  hour. 

CLARA. 

F...VOL.  3, 
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SONG, 

Sung  by  ZarinDa,  a  Christian  captiv ?  in  the  Ser- 
ag/io,  in  a  new  Cosnick  Opera  entitled  Th  e  Fi  v  i 
Lovers,  lately  produced  at  Dublin  Theatre. 

Embosom’d  in  a  shadowing  bower, 

A  lowly  primrose  grew  : 

Mild  Eve  around  the  virgin  flower 
tier  modest  mantle  threw  ; 

But  ah  !  too  soon  the  lord  of  day 
Diffus’d  his  splendours  wide  ; 

And,  wither’d  byth’  oppressive  ray, 

The  drooping  trembler  died. 


ANOTHER, 

Sung  in  the  same  piece ,  also  by  ZarinDa. 

Dear  Erin,  hew  sweetly  thy  green  bosom  rises, 
An  emerald  set  in  the  ring  of  the  sea 

Each  blade  of  thy  meadows  my  faithful  heart 
prizes, 

Thou  Queen  of  the  West,  the  world’s  Cuishlp 
sna  chree  ! 

Thy  gates  open  wide  to  the  poor  and  the  stran¬ 
ger. 

There  smiles  Hospitality,  hearty  and  free  ; 

Thy  friendship  is  seen  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
And  the  wand’rer  is  welcomed  with  Cuishia 
m&  chree  l 

Thy  sons  they  are  brave  ;  but  the  battle  ogee 
Over, 

In  brotherly  peace  with  their  foes  they  agree  ! 

And  the  roseate  cheeks  of  thy  daughters  discover 
The  soul-speaking  blush  that $a vs  Cu'nhla 
chree  ! 
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Then  flourish  forever,  my  clear  native  Erin, 
While  sadly  I  wander,  an  exile  from  thee  ! 
And  firm  as  thy  mountains,  no  injury  fearing. 
May  Heaven  defend  its  own  Cuishla  via  cbree  ! 


EPIGRAM. 

A  gentleman  late  sent  a  rhyme- wrote  story. 
With  notes  descriptive  and  explanatory. 

Unto  a  poet,  who,  alas  !  was  poor  ; 

And  to  explain  still  more  his  friendly  meaning, 
He  added  two  short  votes  of  his  own  gleaning, 
Each  for  five  pounds — to  work  a  certain  cure. 

Soon  after,  when  he  methi$  rhyming  hero, 
lie  ask/d  him — pot  how  long  ago  liv’d  Nero — 
But  how  the  bpok  he  sent  had  stood  the  test  l 
u  The  author  shows  in  every  line  his.  learning, 
f?  The  notes  appear  to  me  to  be  discerning, 

il  But  your  two  little  notes  were  much  the 
lest !” 

/ 


MADRIGAL. 

FIVQIU  THE  SPANISH. 

14  Take-,  dearest  maid,  this  chain  of  gold. 
And  with  it  grace  thy  peerless  neck  ; 
These  pearls,  on  silken  threads  enrolled. 
Those  auburn  tresses  let  them  deck.” 

“  Focd  youth,”  the  blushing  nymph  replied, 
To  me  these  toys  no  bliss  impart ; 

To  see  thee  happy  is  my  pride, 

The  pearlTvajue  is  thy  heart.’ * 
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THE  DRAMA, 

\  ►  V  •  •  •  *  .  .  -i  •  »; 

FOREIGN  THEATRICAL. 

An  Operatical  Romance  entitled  The  Forty 
Thieves ,  was  performed  tor  the  first  time  at  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  on  the  9th  of  April.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  table  of  the  piece,  taken  from  that  de¬ 
lightful  fource  of  juvenile  study,  The  Arabian 
Night7 s  E ntertahnnents  : 

Ali  Baba,  a  woodcutter,  whilst  pursuing  his 
avocation  in  the  forest,  discovers  a  cavern  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  banditti,  and  overhears  the  magical  incan¬ 
tation  of  Open  Sesame,”  by  which  he  obtains 
admission,  and  returns  to  his  humbie  habitation 
laden  with  wealth.  His  wife  Cogia,  having 
borrowed  of  her  sister  a  measure  to  ascertain  her 
treasures,  several  guineas  adhere  to  the  bottom 
and  divulge  their  concealed  wealth.  Ali  Baba  is 
therefore  compelled  to  disclose  the  secret  to  his 
brother  Cassim,  who  visits  the  cavern,  but  when 
he  has  entered,  forgetting  the  words  “  Open  Se¬ 
same,”  he  is  unable  to  escape,  and  being  found 
by  the  Robbers,  is  beheaded,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  forest,  where  it  is  found  by  his 
brother  AJi,  who  succeeds  to  his  house  and  pos¬ 
sessions. — To  conceal  the  catastrophe,  a  cobler 
is  led  blindfold  to  sew  the  head  to  the  body  ;  and 
having  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  tfie  Banditti,  who  comes  to  Bagdad  in 
search  of  the  first  spoiler  of  the  cave;,  he  is  shewn 
by  tke  cobler  to  the  house  inhabited  by  Ali  Baba, 
pretending  that  he  is  a  Merchant  trading  in  Oil  : 
he  obtains  admission  into  the  garden  tor  thirty- 
pine  j  u  s,  in  each  of  which  a  Robber  is  concealed* 
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Morgiana,  the  faithful  Slave  of  Ali,  wanting  somq 
oil,  goes  to  the  jars,  and  discovering  the  scheme, 
destroys  the  whole  gang  with  some  deadly  liquid, 
which  had  been  given  her  master  by  .a  beneficent 
Fairy.  To  effect  the  destruction  of  the  Captain, 
Morgiana  enters  the  banquet  room  as  a  dancing 
slave,  and  whilst  he  is  attempting  to  stab  her 
master,  wrests  the  dagger  from  his  hand,  and 
plunges  it  into  his  breast  :  for  which  she  is  re¬ 
warded  by  a  marriage  with  Ganem  the  son  of  All 
Baba.  An  Episode  is  introduced,  consisting  of 
a  benevolent  Fairy, and  a  wicked  Genius,  who  is 
at  length  subdued  by  the  power  of  virtue. 

An  Opera  in  three  aCts  from  the  pen  of  T. 
Dibdin,  called  The  White  Plume  ;  or  The  Border 
Chieftains ,  was  brought  out  at  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  on  the  iolh'of  April. 

FABLE. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was 
the  fashion  for  young  men  of  rank  to  fit  out  ves¬ 
sels  for  foreign  enterpiizes,  Edward  and  Laird 
Ronald,  the  sons  of  Sir  Alfred  and  Far]  Glenfil- 
lan  (the  two  wardens  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
Borders),  are  supposed  to  have  gene  with  a  uni¬ 
ted  corps  of  North  and  South  Britons  on  a  mili¬ 
tary  expedition,  in  which  they  are  also  acompa- 
hied  by  Sir  Guthred,  a  Danish  knight,  but  related 
by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Glentillan. — At  the 
opening  of  the  Piece  the  young  adventuiers  are 
anxiously  expeCled  home  by  their  parents,  and 
as  eagerly  wished  for  by  Ellen  and  Flora  ;  the 
former  (daughter  of  Sir  Alfred)  is  intended  to  es¬ 
pouse  Laird  Ronald,  and  the  latter  (daughter  of 
Clenfillan)  is  the  premised  bride  of  Edward. 
Sir  Guthred,  who,  under  the  mask,  of  friendship 
to  both  the  youths,  hides  a  cruel*' and  avaricious 
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disposition,  and  who  covets  the  estates  of  Glen^ 
fillan  and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Flora,  deter¬ 
mines  (being  next  heir)  to  make  his  way  to  tor- 
tune  by  the  death  of  Laird  Ronald,  and  to  get. 
rid  of  his  rival  Edward  by  accusing  him  of  the 
murder.  In  qonsequence  of  this  resolution,  he 
takes  a  treacherous  advantage  of  Laird  Ronald 
during  the  heat  of  a  sea  light,  and  by  cutting  a- 
way  part  of  the  cordage  which  sustains  the  gal¬ 
lant  youth  in  his  attempt  to  board  the  enemy,  Sir 
Guthred  consigns  the  son  of  Glenfillan  to  the 
unpitying  waves.  Prior  to  the  departure 
of  the  two  young  men,  Ellen  had  desired 
her  lover,  if  he. returned  unhurt  from  the  cam¬ 
paign,  to  elevate  a  beautiful  White  Plume  she 
had  given  him  to  serve  as  a  signal  of  his  safe¬ 
ty,  and  that  the  fortunate  intelligence  might  be 
the  earlier  known  to  those  who  from  the  signal 
towers  and  surrounding  hills  would  frequently 
look  out  with  the  eye  ottender  solicitude  for  their 
absent  friends,  Laird  Ronald,  unsuspicious  of 
thefate.th.at  awaited  him,  bad(whi!e  on  shipboard) 
placed  his  vi<51orious  White  Plume  over  the  arms 
and  ensigns  he  had  won  in  battle,  to  be  ready  on 
his  landing,  to  precede  the  march  of  his  gallant 
band,  and  to  give  Ellen  the  desired  assurance  of 
his  hoped  approach — but  this  intended  arrange¬ 
ment  being  unknown  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  they 
carry  home  the  White  Plumed  Trophy  as  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  memory  of  their  lost,  leader, 
whose  expe&ing  father,  relatives  and  lover,  des¬ 
cry  it  at  a  distance,  hail  it  as  the  omen  of  happi¬ 
ness,  hasten  to  meet  it  with  songs  of  merriment, 
and  are  plunged  in  the  most  poignant  distress 
when  the  solemn  coromach,  or  lament  of  the; 
Scotch  soldiers,  informs  them  that  the  long  ex¬ 
pelled  signal  is  the  herald  of  death,  and  thatthet 
gallant  Ronald  had  been  destined  to  a  watery 
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grave.  Sir  Guthred  now  proceeds  with  his  de¬ 
sign— accuses  Edward  of  the  crime  he  had  him¬ 
self  committed,  and  being  promised  the  hand  of 
Flora  if  be  proves  the  accusation,  he  challenges 
Edward  to  single  combat — a  grand  Convention 
of  the  chiefs  and  people,  from  either  side  the 
Border,  is  summoned — and  when  the  parties  are 
on  the  point  of  meeting,  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  supposed  dead  Ronald,  who  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  the  intrepidity  of  Allan,  a  Scottish  sol¬ 
dier,  expose  the  villainy  of  Sir  Guthred,  vindi¬ 
cates  the  innocence  of  Edward,  and  ends  the 
Border  meeting  with  heartfelt  pleasure.  The  oth¬ 
er  charaffers  are,  Christopher  Kilspindie,  a  piper, 
poet,  anji  historian  ;  Arthur,  the  steward  of  Sir 
Alfred  ;  Nicolas,  a  simple  serving  man  ;  Martha, 
the  attendant  of  Ellen,  and  daughter  to  Randal ; 
a  Danish  Minstrel,  who  having,  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  been  deeply  injured  by  Sir  Guthred,  follows 
him  to  England,  and  becomes  instrumental  to¬ 
wards  the  punishment  of  his  intended  villainy. 

The  following  song,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
much  applauded  and  encored,  is  a  specimen  of 
the  poetry. 

son  G  — Kill  p  indie. 

The  Grecians  tame  running  to  Troy, 

The  Trojans  went.running  to  meet ’em. 

Its  known  to  each  little  school-bov, 

How  the  Greeks  they  /;/m?-jockied  and; 
beat  ’em. 

No  house  could  that  day  be  endur’d, 

They  made  ’em  too  hot  for  the  holders, 

And  /Eneas  not  being  insur’d, 

Set  off  with  his  dad  on  his  shoulders. 

His  fortune  he  tried  on  the  ocean, 

And  then  such  palavering  stories 
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To  Dido  he  told  with  emotion — 

“  Jubes  renovate  dolor  es.” 

When  he  gain’d  all  his  ends,  “  dear  ASneas,” 
Says^he,  “  If  you  love  your  poor  Dido, 

“  When  you’re  coming  tins  way,  caii  and, see 
us.” 

Thinks  he—' “  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  do.” 

“  Sister  Ann,”  then  says  she,  “  All  is  done, 

“  And  he’s  off— only  think  what  away  'us  j, 
c<  ffe’s  gone  with  his  saucy  young  son, 

“  And  that  rascal,  his  Jidus  Abates” 

A  cord  round  her  neck  she  extended, 

The  one  end  a  bed-post  was  tied  to  ; 
lam  sorry  the  story’s  so  ended, 

Byt  there  was  an  end  of  poor  Dido. 


NEW  READING. 

Among  the  various  new  readings  of  the  text  oj 
Shakespeare,  lately  introduced  on  the  stage,  we 
find,  in  the  Monthly  Minor,  the  following,  by 
Master  Hetty. 

- “  She  should  have  died  hereafter, 

t(  There  would  have  been  a  time  Jor  such  a  word, 
“  Tomorrow— tomorrow,”  &jc. 

“  Creeps,”  &c. 

Master  Betty  reads — 

u  There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  wprd 
“  Tomorrow. — Tomorrow,”  Hoc. 

That  is, — 1  o  day  we  are  absorbed  in  more.,  im¬ 
portant  nutters, — tomorrow  we  might  give  to 
grief.  The  word  tomorrow  recal3  nis  situation 
to  his  recoilediion  ;  hence  hi^  sylilpqyy,  it  haj 
at  least  the  merit  or  demerit  of  novelty. 
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The  death  of  a  Dog,  who  was  a  celebrated 
performer  in  Reynolds’s  opera  of  The  Caravan , 
is  thus  announced  in  a  late  London  paper  : 

THE  DOG  CARLO. 

This  celebrated  canine  Performer  and  favour¬ 
ite  of  the  Publick,  made  his  final  exit  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last.  In  consequence  of  various  ails  of 
ferocity,  Johnson,  his  master,  doomed  him  to 
“furnish  matter  for  ike  tragick  muse''  On  the 
above  day  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  a 
Butcher’s  siaiighter-house,  in  Ciare-market,  where 
his  vital  thread  was  cut  “‘with  edge  of  penny’ 
cord."  The  crime  for  which  he  suffered  was 
rather  of  an  ungrateful  nature,  namely,  attacking 
his  master's  son  ;  but  his  offences  admitted  pal¬ 
liation  when  his  former  a<5ts  of  generosity  were 
considered.  In  December  1803,  Carlo  obtained 
his  laurels  at  Drury-lane  Theatre.  His  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Caravan  and  his  aquatick  feat  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Marquis  of  Calatrava's  child,  rendered 
him  a  favourite  a<5for,  and  no  dog  ever  received 
so  great  a  share  of  publick  approbation.  He  res¬ 
olutely  plunged  into  the  water  every  evening  at 
command,  but  he  could  never  be  brought  to  bear 
the  blaze  of  an  illuminated  Theatre,  whereupon 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  though  he  was  partial 
to  liver  he  had  an  antipathy  to  lights.  Those  who 
have  witnessed  his  good  qualities  and  ability  will 
perhaps  regret  his  loss,  and  exclaim — Alasy  poor 
Carlo  ! 

4  •  >■ .  4  *  ,  '  ' 


The  English  editors  frequently  indulge  them¬ 
selves  in  satirizing  the  Roscio-Mania ,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  England  last  winter.  We  take  the  lib- 
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erty  of  introducing  the  following  pleasant  para¬ 
graphs,  from  London  Papers. 

“  A  provincial  paper  says — We  are  confidently 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  littie/)^- 
novienon ,  aged  seven  ye^rs,  and  her  six  younger 
sisters,  have  entered  into  articles  with  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  Drury  lane  theatre,  for  the  ensuing  season. 
The  dry  nurse  of  the  youngest,  we  hear,  is  alsc\ 

engaged  at  a  liberal  salary.  Miss - is  to  make*. 

her  first  appearance  in  Isabella .** 

Every  nursery  is  now  converted  into  a  green¬ 
room,  and  instead  of  Seesaw,  Margery  Daw,  or- 
Lullaby ,  lullaby ,  on  the  tree  top ,  nothing  now  is 
heard  but  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  or,  Angels  andvtin~ 
is  ter  s  of  grace  defend  us  !  or,  My  name  is  Norval, 
&c. 

A  young  lady  of  rising  talents,  and  the  mos; 
astonishing  acquirements,  (just  entering  her  sixth 
year)  was  lately  grossly  insulted  by  the  ignorant 
manager  of  a  country  theatre  desiring  her  to  take 
the  part  of  one  of  the  babes  in  The  Children  in  the 
Wood;  “  No,’’  cried  the  young  phenomenon, 
with  great  spirit,  ,f  me  won't — me  shall  be  a 
queen,  me  shall.5*  The  poor  manager,  finding 
he  had  mistaken  his  cue,  thought  it  prudent  to  put 
her  name  in  the  hand-bills,  in  the  part  of  Roxana, 
in  Alexander  the  Great,  which  character  she  rep¬ 
resented  the  night  following  with  the  greatest 
eclat . 

A  young  gentleman,  (who  was  just  put  into 
words  of  eight  syllables)  lately  made  his  entree  on 
the  boards  of  the  Belfast  theatre  (that  prolifick 
nursery  of  theatrical  genius)  in  the  arduous  char- 
after  of  Richard  the  Third :  no  doubt  was  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  success,  as  he  was  thoroughly  read 
in  the  part,  and  had  every  necessary  requisite 
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Very  unluckily,  however,  he  had  not  been  appris¬ 
ed  of  the  mode  in  which  an  audience  testify  their 
approbation  ;  arid  on  being  saluted  with  a  violent 
clapping  on  his  first  appearance,  he  suddenly  took 
fright,  and  hiding  his  head  in  the  prompter’s  lap, 
sobbed  out,  that  “  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  were 
going  to  whip  him  a  new  rocking-horse,  and 
ii  pound  of  caraways  and  comfits  were  offered  by 
the  manager  to  induce  him  to  tread  back  his  steps, 
but  in  vain. 

It  is  with  great  concern  that  we  announce  to 
the  publick  that  Miss  Little  (the  young  Melpo - 
mew)  was  prevented  appearing  at  the  Edinburgh 
theatre  in  the  chara<51er  of  Lady  Macbeth,  by  sud¬ 
den  indisposition.  We  understand  her  complaint 
is  the  chin-cough ,  which  threatens  to  deprive  the 
stage  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.” 

« 

— — 

THEATRrCAE  CHIT-CHAT. 

Mr.  Cooper,  says  the  New -York  Herald,  “hav¬ 
ing  finished  his  engagement  at  Petersburg,  where 
he  played  six  nights,  and  as  the  papers  inform  us 
to  crowded  houses,  and  with  his  usual  success, 
heat  and  drought  riotwithftanding,  was  to  have 
left  that  place,  so  as  to  begin  last  evening  (the 
i-Sth)  the  same  round  at  Richmond.  After 
that  he  returhs  here,  and  if  no  sinister  accident 
intervenes,  opens  the  theatre  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barret  have  likewise  been  per¬ 
forming  at  Petersburg.  Mr.  B.  made  his  entree 
on  the  Virginia  boards  in  Abasllino,  the  Great 
Banditt. 

The  Providence  and  Newport  company  have 
!  returned  to  Providence. 
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editor’s  notes. 

The  editor  respectfully  returns  thanks  to  sev¬ 
eral  gentlemen,  for  their  late  successful  exertions 
to  enlarge  his  list  of  subscribers. 

In  making  selections  we  have  endeavoured  to 
provide  such  a  variety  that  every  one  of  our  pa¬ 
trons  might  find  something  to  his  taste. — We  have 
not  attempted  to  instru-fiouv  superiours  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  virtue  ;  but  our  principal  objedt  has  been 
to  amuse  those,  who  are  not  too  wise  to  be  amus¬ 
ed.  The  man  of  sober  reflection  may  find  a  share 
of  the  work  devoted  to  morality  ;  the  ladies  may 
feast  on  novels  and  allegories  ;  and  there  are 
cookies  and  kickshaws  for  the  loungers  of  Corn- 
hill  and  Court-Street.  We  therefore  hear  with 
rcg.  et,  that  one  is  displeased  with  a  short  sermon, 
another  with  an  epigram,  and  a  third  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  summer  amusements.  To  these  and  sim¬ 
ilar  complaints,  we  can  only  reply  in  the  words 
of  Pope — 

- What  would  you  have  me  do. 

When  out  of  twenty  I  can  please  not  two  ? 

Some  like  the  pheasant’s  wing,  ami  some  the  leg  : 

The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  the  egg  : 

Hard  task,  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests  ’' - 

In  what  estimation  we  hold  the  productions  of 
*  S.’  4  Colli n  a,’  and  ‘  Psyche,’  our  attention 
to  them  in  former  numbers  will  best  prove... Arc 
their  harps  hung  upon  the  tu.>Wotivf  P 

Lines  to  a  Snow- Drop  are  not  perfectly  in  sea¬ 
son.  The  Dog-Star  would  have  been  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  theme  for  the  Poet. 

No.  io  will  be  embellished  with  a  portrait  of 
the  late  S.  Adams,  Esq. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs  Darley  is  row  in  the  hands 
of  the  engraver,  and  will  be  published  in  a  short 
time. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE 

OF 

THE  HON .  SAMUEL  ADAMS ,  ESQ. 

Late  Governbur  of  Massachusetts. 


TO  delineate  the  character  cf  the  patri¬ 
ot,  the  virtuous  and  useful  citizen,  and 
hand  it  down  to  posterity,  is  hut  a  just  trib¬ 
ute  of  respect  due  to  his  memory  :  and,  as 
a  great  man  has 'remarked,  “The  exhibit¬ 
ing  such  characters  are  also  instructive  to 
those  who  wish  to  form  themselves  on  what¬ 
ever  of  excellence  has  gone  before  them.’* 
Impressed  with  the  propriety  of  these  sen¬ 
timents,  we  introduce  to  our  readers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  late  distinguished  char¬ 
acter. 

Samuel  Adams,  the  eldest  son  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  was 
born  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1722.  He  was 
Endowed  by  nature  with  superiour  powers  of 
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mind,  which  were  first  cultivated  at  the 
grammar-school  in  that  place.  He  received 
the  publish  honours  of  Harvard  University 
in  1740. 

After  this  he  was  placed  for  a  short  time 
in  the  comptingdiouse  of  Thomas  Cushing, 
Esq.  the  first  of  that  name  who  was  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  It  was 
soon  di ‘covered  that  Wealth  was  not  the 
favourite  objefiS  of  h?S  pursuit.-  lie  consid¬ 
ered  a  mediocrity  of  circumstances  as  the 
most  eligible  situation.  The  natural  incli¬ 
nation  of  his  mind  was  to  politicks  :  and 
v  having  consulted  the  best  authors  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  natural  rights  of  men,  he  enu 
braced  their  sentiments,  and  became  quali¬ 
fied  for  public k  services. 

Previous  to  the  American  revolution  he 
was  known  and  esteemed  as  a  political  writ¬ 
er  ;  and  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens  were 
fixed  on  him,  as  a  suitable  person  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  General  Assembly.  lie 
was  defied  for  that  purpose  in  17 o5.  In 
this  situation  he  fulfilled  the  expectations  of 
his  constituent?.  Being  Strongly  attached 
to  the  charter-privileges  of  Ins  native  prov¬ 
ince,  he  carefully  watched  the  machinations 
of  the  mother  country,  and  opposed  with 
firmness  every  encroachment. 

Mr.  Adams  was  one  among  the  early  and 
eminent  band  oi  patriots,  who  wrote  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  rights  of  their  country/  His 

O  J 

writings  were  not  vehement  and  overLearing, 
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bat  were  an  image  of  his  mind— calm  and 
dispassionate,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed 
and  convincing. 

While  Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  house 
pf  representatives  :  and  in  1 77h  he  informed 
them,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  some 
confidential  letters,  written  by  Governour 
Hutchinson,  Lieut.  Gov.  Oliver,  and  some 
other  officers,  which,  by  leave  of  the  Court, 
he  would  corpmunicate.  The  letters  were 
accordingly  introduped  and  read.  The  o- 
pinion  of  the  majority  of  the  house  was. 
That  the  tendency  and  design  of  these  let* 
ters  was  tp  overthrow  the  constitution  of 
this  government,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary 
power  into  the  province.”  It  produced  a 
vote  pf  the  house,  tp  petition  the  king  to  re? 
move  the  governour  and  lieutenant  govern¬ 
our  from  their  offices  in  the  province. 

In  1774*  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  to  meet 
delegates  appointed  by  the  other  colonies 
at  Philadelphia  ;  to  take  into  consideration 
their  grievances,  and  jointly  to  apply  for  re¬ 
dress.  He  assisted  in  bringing  forward,  and 
signed  that  memorable  adt,  which  forever 
separated  the  American  States  from  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  Great-Britain. 

In  the  year  1775,  and  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Bunker-hill,  General  Gage 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  alj 
44  rebels,  except  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han ? 
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cock ,  whose  offences,”  says  the  proclamation, 
“  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of 
any  other  consideration  than  condign  purdah- 
mint.”  This  proscription  was  regarded  only 
with  contempt  ;  and  did  not  deter  either  of 
the  gentlemen  from  persevering  in  tire  cause 
they  had  espoused. 

When  the  new  constitution  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  adopted,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  senate,  and  for  some  time 
presided  at  that  honourable  board. 

After  being  several  years  a  member  of  the 
executive  council,  he,  in  1789,  succeeded 
General  Lincoln,  as  lieutenant-governour  — 
In  this  office  he  continued  till  17941  ;  when, 
at  that  election,  being  the  next  preceding 
the  death  of  Gov.  Hancock,  lie  was  chosen 
governour.  In  this  honourable  station  the 
repeated  suffrages  of  his  country  confirmed 
him,  till  the  year  1797  ;  when  being  op¬ 
pressed  with  age  and  infirmity,  he  volunta¬ 
rily  retired  from  every  pubiick.  employment. 

He  departed  this  life  on  the  morning  oi 
Sundav,  Oct.  %  1 802,  in  the  8Ai  vear  oi  his 
age.  This  event  was  announced  by  the 
tolling  of  all  the  bells  in  the  town. 

'*  We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  his 
political  character,  without  affirming,  that 
his  integrity  was  proof,  not  only  against  ail 


*  Frr  the  remainder  of  rhU  article,  and  <•)■*>  a  few  jne- 
ceoin^  ..  :u,  lire  tCutu  L  ir.ut.bltd  *.y  a  sc  niton,  » 

short  tin  e  after  the  do.th  oi  M. .  A<Uuo*,  by  th-  Ktv.  l  iiooiAS 
Tluchtr,  ct  OcJhom. 
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fear  and  terrour,  but  against  every  species  of 
corruption  and  blandishment  offered  him  as 
a  temptation.  But  we  shall  only  speak  of 
such  fads,  as  were  either  believed  from  cred¬ 
ible  report,  or  are  properly  authenticated  by 
documents  of  that  period. 

Some  years  previous  to  the  revolution,  it 
was  reported,  “  that  Mr.  Adams  was  offer¬ 
ed  a  lucrative  place  under  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment,  if  he  would  changehis  political  con- 
dud,  and  abandon  that  cause  and  interest,  in 

which  he  was  engaged - That  this  offer 

was  made  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Court  of  that  year,  which  happened  soon 
after  its  first  session  ;  that  in  consequence  of 
this  last  circumstance,  he  vyas  deprived  of  a 
stipend  allowed  him  by  the  Representatives 
as  their  Clerk  ;  which  though  small,  still 
was  a  great  part  of  his  support.  But  yet  in 
this  critical  condition  l,e  reprobated  the  of¬ 
fer,  choosing  rather  to  subsist  by  individual 
or  common  beneficence,  or  even  perish,  than 
to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  truth,  and  betray  the 
liberty  of  his  country.”  How  far  this  par¬ 
ticular  anecdote  is  founded  on  faff  we  do 
not  determine.  But  it  is  plain  from  indubi¬ 
table  testimony,  that  some  efforts  of  this  kind 
had  been  made.  For  in  the  private  corres¬ 
pondence  of  Gov.  Hutchinson, with  the  En- 
jish  Ministry,  he  replies  to  a  question  put  to 
him  by  some  one  of  them,  or  of  their  friends 
—Why  hath  not  Mr.  Adams  been  taken  of} f tom 
his  opposition  by  an  office  P  “  That  such  was 
G  2 
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the  obstinacy  and  indexible  disposition  of  the 
man,  that  he  never  would  be  conciliated  by 
any  cilice  or  gift  whatever  ;  that  was  he 
even  to  accept  oi  any  emolument  or  lavcur 
from  the  crown,  he  would  be  slid  mote  con- 
firmed  in  his  opposition ;  and  therefore  such  an 
attempt  would  answer  no  manner  of  pur¬ 
pose.”’  What  an  honourable  testimony 
this  from  a  gentlem  in  wn  >  was  his  a- 
vowed  political  enemy  and  antagonist  I 
“  What  the  eastern  sage  in  vain  wished  for, 
our  departed  Friend  obtained.  Hjr  adver¬ 
sary  bad  written  a  book.  He  had,  without  in¬ 
tending  it,  engraven  his  fame  in  characters' 
never  to  be  erased,  and  given  such  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  his  conflicting  triumphant  virtue,  as  is 
worthy  the  applause  and  admiratinn  o i  every 
future  age.” 

Had  there  been  no  other  proof  of  his  in¬ 
corruptible  integrity,  except  that  we  have 
just  recited,  it  would  have  entitled  him  to  an 
honourable  remembrance  in  the  aim  us  >t  ms 
country  :  Hut  the  faCt  is,  that  his  virtue  u as 
repeatedly  tried  in  t|ie  crucible  <  1  poverty 
and  necessity  ;  that  iris  sensibility  was  cuuaiiy 
wounded  by  the  neglect  of  his  frauds,  and  by1 
the  malignity  of  his  enemies  ;  that  under  cadi 
he  was  triumphant  ; — and  that  twery  new 
trial  exhibited  some  new  proof,  that  no  exter¬ 
nal  evil  or  depression,  could  tempt  him  to  any 
conduct  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  For 
while  he  was  occupied  abroad  in  the  most 
important  and  responsible  public*  duties,  ihd 
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amiable  partner  of  his  cares  supported  the 
family  at  home,  by  manual  industry  ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  whole  respuices  were  so 
small,  yet  such  was  the  union  of  dignity  with 
economy,  that  to  the  foreigner  or  the  native, 
casually  visiting  the  family,  nothing  of  deg¬ 
radation  or  abasement  appeared  ;  but  every 
circumstance  of  propriety,  necessary  to  the 
honourable  grade  which  his  country  had  as¬ 
signed  him. 

Xfi  this  honourable  and  voluntary  poverty 
he  continued  to  a  very  late  period  of  his  life  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  painful, 
melancholy  event  of  the  death  of  an  only, 
valuable  son,  by  which  he  obtained  a  decent 
competency,  he  must  have  recurred,  either 
to  individual,  or  to  common  charity,  for  the 
continuation  of  his  existence. 

The  dignity  of  his  manners  was  well  ex-, 
pressed  by  the  majesty  of  his  countenance  ; 
an  index  of'  a  mind  never  debased  by  grov¬ 
elling  ideas,  nor  occupied  in  contemplating 
low  pursuits  :  Yet  this  appearance  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  suavity  of  temper,  quali¬ 
fying  him  for  those  charities  and  graces  so 
highly  ornamental  to  the  most  sublime  and 
dignified  character.  Few  are  there  who’ 
better  discharged  the  social  relations  of  life  ; 
neither  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  more  lend- 
der  husband,  mot  e  aiTeflionate  parent,  or 
more  faithful  friend.  He  would  easily  re¬ 
lax  from  severer  care  and  study,  to  enjoy  the, 
delight  of  private  conversation. 
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While  we  are  employed  in  reviewing  other 
laudable  apd  distinguished  traits  in  the  char- 
after  of  this  great  man,  it  would  be  highly 
blameable  to  omit  his  reverence  for  the  Sitr 
prepie  Being,  his  belief  hi  divine  revelation, 
and  his  attention  to  every  religious  duty. 
His  mind  was  early  imbued  with  piety, 
as  well  ai;  cultivated  by  science.  But 
pis  religion  was  rational,  it  was  free  from 
bigotry  as  from  ostentation.  It  was  known 
by  its  best  cffeft,  i.  e.  a  life  free  from  vice, 
and  productive  both  of  benevolent  afteftions, 
and  undeviating  morality.  As  he  supposed 
the  institutions  of  religion  and  its  practicable 
precepts  produced  this  eifeft  ;  so  no  one  was 
rpore  uniformly  steady  than  he  in  cultivating 
the  praftice  of  them.  Accordingly,  Jus 
family  can  attest  the  constancy  of  his  morn- 
ingand  evening  devotion —  the  temple  of  the 
most  high  God,  his  reverence  for  the  cluis- 
tain  sabbath — and  the  altar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
his  compliance  with  every  ritual  derived 
from  the  authority  of  Heaven.  11  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  mode  of  divine  worship  in  which 
pe  was  horn  and  educated  to  other  religious 
institutions  of  antiquity,  or  to  other  forms  in 
in  which  Christianity  has  appeared,  it  was 
not  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  mere 
mechanical  habit  ;  but  because  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  our  churches,  when  confined  to  their  orig¬ 
inal  design,  were  excellent  schools  of  morali- 
ity  ;  that  they  were  adapted  to  promote  the 
future  happiness  of  mankind,  and  because  by 


experience  lie  had  known  them  a  powerful 
auxilary  in  defending  the  civil  as  well  as  relig¬ 
ious  privileges  ot  America. 

The  celebrated  Plutarch  assigned  this,  as 
his  first  and  highest  motive  for  i ecordtng  the? 
lives  of  great  and  good  men  ;  “  that  by 
meditating  on  their  sublime  virtues  he  might: 
both  enlarge  his  understanding  and  corie<5t 
his  heart.”  Much  may  be  collected  from 
the  religious  and  moral  character  of  this 
great  man,  whom  we  have  attempted  to  des¬ 
cribe  ;  which  will  assist  us  in  the  same  laud¬ 
able  design.  Such  an  example  of  piety  and 
purity  is  better  than  a  system  of  ethicks,to  in¬ 
struct  us  in  our  duty,  and  in  the  practice  of 
those  moraj  and  social  virtues  which  embel¬ 
lish  and  dignify  human  life.  We  have  had 
presented  before  us  a  man  struggling  with 
adverse  fortune  ;  yet  elevated  by  his  mind 
above  evci  y  external  e\  il  ;  never  discouraged 
by  the  numerous  obstacles  opposing  his  prog¬ 
ress  ;  peri onning  with  fortitude  every  dan¬ 
gerous  duty  ;  equally  uniform,  open  and 
consistent  in  his  opinion  and  conduct,  under 
the  cruel  coldness  and  negligence  of  his, 
friend,  as  under  the  malignant  obloquy  and 
rancour  qf  his  enemy  ;  and  finally,  under  the 
darkest  scenes  of  his  existence,  refreshing  the 
native  energy  of  his  soul  by  sublime  contem¬ 
plation  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
eternal  providence.  Doth  not  the  portrait 
thus  exhibited  warrant  us  in  borrowing  thq 
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culoffiam  of  the  son  of  Sirah  on  kin^  Josiah  f 

o  u 

— “  Kis  remembrance  is  like  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  perfume,  made  by  the  art  of  the 
apothecary.  I*  is  sweet  as  honey  in  all 
piouths,  and  as  musick  at  a  banquetof  wine.” 

LIT  Eli  ARY  ANECDOTES. 

In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend, 

FROM  SAMUEL  TEGGE,  ESQ. 

Concluded  from  p.iye  30. 

Tdjom  is  the  dress  apd  fashion  of  expres¬ 
sion,  in  which,  I  suppose,  every  language  has 
Its  peculiarities.  Let  not,  then,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  metropolis,  who  are  conceived  to 
be  an  order  of  men  superiour  to  the  vassalage, 
of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ancj 
whose  manners  have  beep  expressly  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  words  “  politeness”  and 
(i  urbanity,”  be  denied  a  few  singularities, 
new  or  old,  while  every  other  part  of  the  isl¬ 
and  abounds  with  so  many.  All  courts  (and 
our  own  union?  the  rest)  have  ever  alleged  a 
ton,  or  relined  dialed  of  their  own,  wishing, 
no  doubt,  to  differ  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  bourgeoisie  :  hilt  it  docs  not  follow  that 
the  language  of  the  city  is  without  a  basis  $ 
though,  like  the  foundation  of  the  city  itself, 
it  may  lie  deem 

As  to  ton,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  accept  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV- 
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a  very  alarming  little  revolution  took  place 
in  the  application  of  an  epithet  in  the  French 
language  ;  for  it  had  become  a  ruling  fashion 
to  give,  -to  every  thing  great ,  the  term  gf'os, 
as — “  un  gros  plaisir,” — “  une  grosse  qua! i- 
tic,” — u  une  grosse  beautc,”  & c.  The  king 
itook  an  occasion  to  intimate  a  dislike  to  these 
expressions,  because,  in  fa<5t,  he  was  frighten¬ 
ed  out  of  his  wits,  lest  he,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  styled  Louis  le  grjitid,  should  ex¬ 
change  his  title  for  that  of  a  second  Louis  Id 
gros ■.  Mons.  Boileau,  however*  upon  per¬ 
ceiving  the  king’s  alarm,  had  the  address  to 
j  observe  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  world 
Oven  to  think  of  Louis  le  gros  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  U  grand  ; — when  the  royal  mind  was 
quieted,  fhe  toh  had  its  course,  and  soon  van¬ 
ished. 

The  French  court,  tier  fond  of  noveltv, 
once  carried  its  innovations  in  language  even 
to  the  subversion  of  grammar,  in  one  notable 
instance,  so  far  as  to  alter  the  gender  of  a 
substantive,  in  compliment  to  an  infantine 
mistake  of  their  grand  mOnarque.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  I  have  elucidated  in  a  little  me¬ 
moir  published  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory, 
which  is  in  substance  brieflv  this  :  the  word 
carosse  (a  coach)  was  originally  feminine  ■>  as  its 


termination  implies,  and  is  so  found  in  Cot- 
grave’s  dictionary  but,  when  Mons.  Menage 
published  his  Df&ionaire  Etymologique,  he 
gives  it  as  avowedly  masculine ,  but  not  with¬ 
out  remarking  that  it  had  been  formerly  fern- 
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inlne — “  du  quel  genre  ce  mot  etoit  autrefois. ’* 
The  revolution,  as  to  the  gender  of  this  word, 
arose  from  the  following  trivial  grammatical 
errour.  Louis  XIV.  came  to  the  crown,  A. 
I).  1643,  at  the  age  of  about  five  years,  and 
soon  afterwards,  on  enquiring  for  his  coach, 
happened  to  confound  the  sex  of  it,  by  calling 
out — “  Ou  est  man  carosse  V*  This  w  as  suf¬ 
ficient  to  stamp  the  word  ( carosse )  masculine, 
of  which  gender  it  has  continued  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  Much  a  trifling,  puerile  erronr 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ;  but  that  a  whole 
nation  should  adopt  a  change  of  gender,  in 
compliment  to  it,  is  a  palpable  absurdity,  of 
iio  common  magnitude. 

kq;is  art  Mtemplum  totus  cornponitur  or!)is 

used  to  be  held  as  most  courtly  doftrine  ;  but 
seldom  more  ridiculously  than  the  foregoing 
instance,  except  in  that  which  follows.  The 
former  was  a  bagatelle  ;  the  latter  gave  so' 
different  a  cast  to  the  features  of  a  whole  na¬ 
tion,  that,  one  may  suppose  it  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  fur  amoment  to  discriminate  a  man  from 
his  former  seif.  When  Louis  XIII.  succeed¬ 
ed  Henry  IV.  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  the 
courtiers,  because  the  new  king  could  have  no 
beard,  resolved  that  they  'would  have  none 
themselves,  and  every  wrinkled  face  appeared 
as  beardless  as  possible,  reserving  only  whisk¬ 
ers,  and  a  small  tuft  of  hair  beneath  the  under 
lip.  The  honest  Duke  de  Sully  was  the  only 
courtier  who  was  hardy  enough  to  appear  id 
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the  royal  presence  with  his  beard  in  the  form 
of  the  late  reign.* 

Louis  XIV.  (as  has  been  observed )  acced¬ 
ed  to  the  throne  of  France  at  five  years  of 
age  ;  and  his  education  was  neglected,  to 
give  way  to  the  intrigues  of  state,  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
of  the  administration  of  cardinal  Mazarin, 
during  a  long  minority  ; — and  I  have  been 
well  assured  that  the  illiterature  of  this  sframl 
monarque  went  so  far,  that,  to  the  last,  he 
could  hardly  write  his  name.  He  formed  it 
out  of  six  straight  strokes,  and  a  line  of  beau¬ 
ty,  which  first  stood  thus,  (  |  [  |  |  |  S  ; 

these  he  afterwards  per fedled,  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  and  the  result  was  LOUIS. 

Thus  much  for  the  endowments  of  that 
king  in  the  art  of  writing  ; — how  far  they 
went  in  the  art  of  reading  I  cannot  ascertain  l 
but  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  that  he  was  so 
sensible  of  a  general  defeat  in  his  own  educa¬ 
tion,  as  to  take  all  possible  care  to  preclude 
every  default  in  that  of  his  son  ;  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  French  writers  themselves  do  not 
affeft  to  conceal. 


*  Pogonologia,  London,  1786,  tamo.  p.  1 9.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  existing  portraits,  which  are  in  hi>  majesty’s  collec¬ 
tion,  and  now  in  the  presence  chamber  at  .^t.  James’s,  where 
Henry  IV.  appears  with  a  portly  heard,  in  the  style  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  and  Louis  XIII.  (an  adult)  with  only  a  tuft  on  the 
lower  lip  and  whiskers  :  this  persecution,  we  are  told,  was  car 
tied  by  the  courtiers  even  ro  the  curtailing  of  hordes’  tails  : 
which  two  circumstances  occasioned  the  Maresc  hal  Bassompiere, 
who  having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  by  Henry  IV.  where 
he  continued  twelve  years,  till  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII-  to 
observe  on  coming  to  the  court  again— that  he  -aw  no  change 
-fn  the  world,  since  he  had  been  sc  eluded  from  it,  but  tli.it  inert 
had  lost  their  bniriis,  ami  bor:ei  their  tain. 

H...  VOL.  3. 
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It  is  matter  of  no  great  surprise  that  the 
constable  du  Guesclin,  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  though  both  a  warriour  and  a  states¬ 
man,  should  not  be  able  either  to  'write  or 
read  : — but  that  the  constable  Montmorency, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  -which 
terminated  1610,  should  be  equally  ignorant 
of  both  writing  and  reading,  shews  that  schol- 
astick  accomplishments,  even  at  that  period, 
were  not  thought  necessary  to  form  any  part 
of  the  chara&er  of  those  who  were  accounted 
great  men. 

But  what  is  most  extraordinary,  and  in 
cases  where  we  should  have  expc&ed  rather 
more  than  the  usual  literary  qualifications,  we 
are  told  that,  even  among  the  bishops  in  the 
seventh  century,  there  was  so  great  a  general 
want  of  even  the  meanest  learning,  that  it  was 
scarcely  deemed  opprobrious  to  acknowledge 
their  ignorance :  and  that  in  the  article  of 
writing,  several  of  them  have  been  found 
who  actually  could  not  sign  their  names. 

I  rest  my  authority  upon  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  White,  Laudian  Piofessor  of  AraLick 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  who  gives  two 
instances  (from  among  many  others  which  he 
could  have  produced)  sele<5ted  from  the  afts 
of  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon, 
where  subscriptions  of  some  bishops  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  terms  : — “  I,  A.  li. 

(bishop  of - )  have  subscribed  by  the  hand 

of  C.  D.  because  I  cannot  'write.”  And  again  ; 

- — “  Such  a  bishop  having  said  that  be  cou'J 
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not  write  ;  I,  whose  name  is  under-written, 
have  subscribed  for  him.” 

Allow  me  another  -\yord  concerning  Louis 
XIV.  ;  for,  to  do  him  still  more  justice, 
though  both  he  and  his  minister  Colbert  were 
illiterate,  yet  were  they  patrons  of  men  of 
learning  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  sense  which 
Louis  entertained  and  felt  of  the  meanness  of 
his  own  literary  accomplishments,  that  the 
world  received  the  Delphin  edition  of  the  Lat¬ 
in  classicks,  which,  by  that  king’s  order  was 
prepared  for  the  more  easy  information  of 
the  Dauphin. 

ANECDOTES  OF  WESTON. 


Concluded  from  pape  25. 

At  the  period  that  his  fame  was  increasing 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  ;  where  he  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  people  as  the  be$t  comedian  they 
had  ever  seen,  and  the  greatness  of  his  benefit 
proved  the  respeft  in  which  his  abilities  were 
held. 

After  this,  we  find  that  his  salary  at  Drury- 
lane  was  increased  tq  five  pounds  a  week  ;  a 
sum,  even  in  those  times,  totally  inadequate 
to  the  merit  of  this  unique  performer.  It 
was  the  consequence  of  the  distress  which  his 
dissipation  produced.  The  managers,  who 
pretended  so  liberally  to  pay  his  debts,  never 
discharged  thpir  own.  As  far  as  my  dccu- 


merits  extend,  his  talents  never  received  any 
adeqaute  remuneration. 

It  happened,  on  a  day  when  his  name  was 
in  the  play-bills,  that  he  was  arrested  for  a 
small  sum,  for  which  he  requested  these  gen¬ 
erous  manage]  s  would  provide,  and  which 
request  they  very  cautiously  refused.  Being 
It n own  to  the  bailiff,  Weston  prevailed  on 
him  and  his  follower  to  go  with  him  to  the 
play,  and  he  there  placed  himself  and  them 
in  the  fropt  of  the  two  shilling  gallery. 

Before  the  curtain  drew  up,  an  apology 
was  made,  stating  that  Mr.  Weston,  being  ill, 
could  not  possibly  attend  ;  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  hoped  that  another  performer  might  sup¬ 
ply  his  place.  Weston  rose,  as  he  intended, 
and  declared,  aloud,  the  apology  was  entire¬ 
ly  false  :  fie  was  there,  well,  and  ready  to  do 
his  business,  but  that  he  was  in  custody  for  a 
small  debt,  for  which,  though  entreated,  the 
managers  had  refused  to  give  security. 
Westgn  had  well  foreseen  the  consequences  : 
the  managers  were  obliged  to  set  him  free. 

A  performer  of  less  abilities  would  imme¬ 
diately  have  been  expelfed  the  theatre  ;  but  for 
Weston  no  substitute  could  be  found.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  his  residence  was  again  confined  to 
the  theatre.  Can  it  be  thought  wonderful 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  habits  alrea¬ 
dy  wrong  should  become  worse  ;  and  health 
that  had  never  been  attended  to,  should  thus 
be  absolutely  ruined  !  Alas  !  How  does  gc- 
nfus  suffer  itself  to  be  seduced  and  van¬ 
quished  ! 
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His  palate  was  sickly,  his  digestion  bad, 
his  appetite  demanded  to  be  pampered,  and 
habitual  indulgence  must  be  daintily  fed  :  to 
satisfy  this,  though  he  could  not  eat  a  bird 
so  large  as  a  lark,  he  would  send  for  a  tur¬ 
key.  The  first  fruits  of  the  season,  aspara¬ 
gus,  peas,  peaches,  green  geese,  whatever 
he  fancied,  must  be  procured. 

The  scurvy,  a  disorder  that  he  had  long 
nurtured,  now  encrusted  his  face,  where  it 
appeared  with  virulence,  while  it  also  fell 
with  excess  into  his  legs.  For  a  time,  he 
consented  to  abstain  from  liquor,  and  use 
medicine  ;  his  face  began  to  be  smooth,  his 
appearance  to  be  more  healthy,  and  his  legs 
to  heal.  But,  rendered  impatient  by  confine¬ 
ment,  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  inclinations,  and 
by  a  debauch  had  nearly  died. 

His  fame  being  now  at  its  height,  his  ben¬ 
efits  were  good,  a  part  of  his  debts  were  ^>aid, 
and  he  obtained  the  power  to  hire  a  house 
and  garden,  in  the  street  at  Chelsea  opposite 
to  Battersea-bridge,  where  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  regulate  his  affairs,  and  live  a  life  of 
sobriety  ;  but  for  this  undertaking  he  had 
not  sufficient  resolution. 

bo  strong  was  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits, 
in  him,  that  he  could  not  forbear  even  in  the 
time  of  performance.  The  servants  of  the 
theatre  were  forbidden  to  provide  him  with 
liauor,  he  therefore  generally  brought  ithim- 
self.  v  ' 

h  2 
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Coming  to  the  house  too  late  one  evening, 
‘Mr.  Foote  met  him  at  the  stage  door  ;  and, 
alter  expressing  chagrin,  that  the  audience 
should  be  kept  waiting,  Foote  asked  him 
jvhat  he  had  under  his  coat  ?  Ashamed  of 
the  vice  in  which  he  indulged,  Weston  repli¬ 
ed,  a  bottle  of  Seltzer  water,  which  he  was 
ordered  to  drink.  Suspecting  the  truth, 
Foote  insisted  that  he  would  taste  ;  and 
finding  it  to  be  spirits,  broke  the  bottle. 
Weston’s  feelings  however  were  so  roused, 
and  offended,  that  neither  friendly  advice  nor 
entreaty  could  induce  him  to  dress  lor  his 
part,  till  the  bottle  w<\s  replaced. 

Driven  from  Chelsea  by  his  creditors,  and 
again  confined  to  the  precincts  of  the  theatre, 
his  health  was  visibly  fast  on  the  decline.  Of 
this  he  was  often  reminded,  and  as  often  re¬ 
plied  either  with  a  joke  or  an  utter  contempt 
of  death.  During  the  last  season,  he  played 
but  seldom,  nor  ever  appeared  in  high  spirits, 
though  his  mind  was  not  disturbed. 

It  is  the  present  morality  of  the  world  to 
offer  relief  when  it  is  too  late  ;  the  faculty 
crowded  round  him,  but  the  functions  of  life 
were  desfroyed.  He  glimmered  awhile,  like 
an  expiring  vapour,  till  the  l iSih  of  January 
177b.  when  he  died,  universally  lamented  as 
an  aft  or,  and,  by  his  acquaintance  regretted 
as  a  man.  Generous  and  kind,  he  would 
share  the  last  shilling  with  a  friend.  Too 
sensible  of  his  worth  to  exhibit  himself,  ex¬ 
cept  before  the  publickjhewas  not  entertaining 
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in  a  large  company,  though  gay  and  social 
with  a  chosen  few.  His  habits  induced  him 
to  seek  associates  beneath  himself,  for  so  root¬ 
ed  were  these  habits  that  they  must  be  in¬ 
dulged.  He  was  in  debt,  net  from  the  want 
of  principle,  but  of  economy  :  his  little  lev- 
enues  were  squandered,  not  properly  expend¬ 
ed.  My  authority  says  he  was  buried  in  the 
vault  of  his  kindred,  but  docs  not  mention 
where  that  vault  may  be  found.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  small  moment. 

As  an  a&or,  I  remember  him  well  :  to 
think  of  a  few  unrivalled  a&ors  and  to  forget 
him  is  impossible.  The  range  of  characters 
that  he  personated  was  confined,  but  not  his 
talents.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that, 
when  he  studied  tragedy,  he,  better  than  his 
competitors,  felt  and  understood  how  it  ought 
to  be  performed  :  but  his  corporeal  faculties 
were  not  fitted  to  convey  the  emotions  of  the 
soul  ;  they  wanted  that  drilling  which  he 
had  not  the  patience  to  endure,  he  had  else 
succeeded.  The  body  must  be  ill  paired,  in^ 
deed,  if  it  do  not  finally  submit  to  the  mind. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  parts  in  which  Wes¬ 
ton  excited  such  uncommon  emotions  were, 
those  of  low  humour.  He  was  the  most  ir¬ 
resistible  in  those  of  perfect  simplicity  :  his 
peculiar  talent  was  the  pure  personification  of 
nature.  1  do  not  think  it  possible  for  a*n 
actor  to  be  less  conscious,  than  Weston  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  that  lie  was  acting.  While  the 
audience  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  hq 
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was  perfeftly  unmoved  :  no  look,  no  motion 
of  the  body,  no  absence  of  mind,  ever  gave 
the  least  intimation  that  he  knew  himself  to 
be  Thomas  Weston.  Never  for  a  moment 
was  Thomas  Weston  present  :  it  was  always 
either  Jerry  Sneak,  Doctor  Last,  Abel  Drug- 
ger,  Scrub,  Sharp,  Torrington,  or  distin&ly 
and  individually  the  chara&er  he  stood  there 
to  perform  ;  and  it  was  performed  with  such 
a  consistent  and  peculiar  humour,  it  was  so 
entirely  distinct  from  any  thing  wTe  call  acting, 
stud  so  perfect  a  resemblance  of  the  man 
whom  the  pencil  of  the  poet  had  painted, 
that  not  only  was  the  laughter  excessive,  nay 
sometimes  almost  painful,  but  the  most 
critical  mind  was  entirety  satisfied.  I  doubt 
if  Garrick,  or  any  other  ador,  had  so  perfect 
a  power  of  disguising  himself,  and  assuming 
a  character  with  so  little  deviation  from  the 
conception  he  had  previously  formed.  It 
was  not  only  a  perfect  whole  but  it  was  also 
unique 

Presence  of  mind  is  a  quality  peculiar  to 
genius  :  it  constitutes  the  great  wit,  the  great 
warrior,  the  great  statesman,  and  the  great 
poet.  He  that  has  it  proves  that  he  has  the 
power  of  being  what  he  pleases ;  and  nothing 
but  this  quality  could  give  Weston  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  talent  of  self-recolle&ion.  On 
ordinary  occasions  his  presence  of  mind 
seldom  forsook  him  ;  as  the  few  anecdotes 
I  have  related  prove.  The  bon-mots  which, 
during  his  life,  were  in  circulation  concerning 
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him  were  additional  proofs  :  I  recoiled  but 
two  of  them. 

bhuter  had  long  been  the  favorite  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  ;  and  Weston,  before  his  comick  fame  was 
established,  appeared,  asa  substitute  to  Shuter 
in  the  part  of  Sharp.  Shuter’s  name  was  in 
the  play  bills,  and  when  Weston  appeared, 
the  galleries  vociferated  “  Shuter  !  Shuter  l” 
Mrs.  Clive  played  the  part  of  Kitty  Pry,  and 
was  no  less  a  favourite  than  the  other.  The 
uproar  continued,  and  nothing  could  be  heard 
hut  “  Shuter  !  Shuter  !”  As  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  be  heard,  Weston,  in  his  own  in¬ 
imitable  and  humourous  manner,  asked 
aloud  in  a  seemingly  stupid  amazement,  and 
pointing  to  Mrs.  Clive — “  Shoot  her  !  Shoot 
her  !  Why  should  I  shoot  her  ?  I  am  sure 
she  plays  her  part  very  well !”  The  apparent 
earnestness  and  simplicity  with  which  he  apr 
peared  to  ask  this  question  were  so  inimitable, 
and  it  so  truly  applied  to  the  excellent  ading 
of  Mrs.  Clive,  that  the  burst  of  laughter  was 
universal,  and  the  applause  which  Weston 
deserved  attended  him  through  the  part. 

On  another  ocassion,  when,  by  frequent 
want  of  punduaiity,  the  audience  were  at  last 
indignant,  and  among  other  marks  of  dis- 
satisfadion,  an  orange  was  thrown  at  him, 
he  picked  it  up,  pretended  closely  to  examine 
it,  walked  forward,  and  with  that  dry  hu¬ 
mour  which  there  was  no  resisting,  said — * 
“  Humph  !  This  is,  nqf  a  civil  orange.” 
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These  were  puns,  but  the  wit  of  them 
was  in  the  ready  application  of  them  and  the 
strong  eifevft  they  produced.  It  was  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind. 

One  afternoon,  a  fe\y  weeks  before  his 
death,  Weston  said  to  a  friend  if  you  will 
write  for  me  I  will  make  my  wiU.  The 
friend  complied  and  Weston  dilated,  not 
puns,  but  strong  sense,  and  keen  satire. 

I  Thomas  Weston,  Comedian,  hating  all 
form  and  ceremony,  shall  use  none  in  my 
Will,  but  proceed  immediately  to  the  ex¬ 
plaining  my  intentions. 

Imprimis.  As  from  Mr.  Foote  I  derived  all 
my  consequence  in  life,  and  as  it  is  the  best 
thing  I  am  in  possession  of,  I  would,  in  grat¬ 
itude  at  my  decease,  leave  it  to  the  said  Mr. 
Foote  ;  but  Ikno\v  he  neither  stands  in  need  of 
it  as  an  author,  aftor,  por  as  a  man  :  the 
publick  have  fully  proved  it  in  the  two  first, 
and  his  good  nature  and  humanity  have  se¬ 
cured  it  to  him  in  the  last. 

Item.  I  owe  some  obligations  to  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick  ;  I  therefore  bequeath  him  all  the 
money  I  die  possessed  of,  as  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  he  is  so  very  fond  of. 

Item.  Though  I  owe  no  obligations  to 
Mr.  Harris,  yet  his  haying  shown  a  sincere 
regard  for  the  performers  of  his  theatre  (by 
assisting  them  in  their  necessities,  and  yet 
taking  no  advantage  thereof  by  driving  a  Jew 
bargain  at  their  signing  fresh  articles)  de¬ 
mands  from  me,  asanaftor,  some  acknowledg- 
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ment  ;  I  therefore  leave  him  the  entire  pos¬ 
session  of  that  satisfaction  which  must  na¬ 
turally  result  on  reflecting  that,  during  his 
his  management,  he  has  never  done  any  thing 
base  or  mean  to  sully  his  character  as  an  hon¬ 
est  man,  or  a  gentleman. 

Item.  I  having  played  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  Richmond,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  every  politeness,  I  therefore' 
leave  him  all  my  stock  of  prudence,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  only  good  quality  I  think  he  stands 
in  need  of. 

Item.  I  give  to  Mr.  Reddish  a  grain  of 
honesty  :  ’tis  indeed  a  small  legacy,  but  being 
a  rarity  to  him,  I  think  he  will  not  refuse  to' 

accept  it. 

Item.  I  leave  Mr.  Yates  all  my  spirit. 

Item.  I  leave  Mrs.  Yates  nry  humility. 

Item.  Upon  reflection,  I  think  it  Wrong 
to  give  separate  legacies  to  a  man  and  his 
wife  ;  therefore  I  revoke  the  above  bequests 
and  leave,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  jointly, 
peace ,  harmony ,  and  good  nature. 

Item.  Notwithstanding  my  illness,  I  think 
I  shall  outlive  Ned  Sh  uter  ;  if  I  should  not 
I  had  thoughts  of  leaving  him  my  example 
how  to  live  :  but  that  I  am  afraid  would  be 
of  little  use  to  him  ;  I  therefore  leave  my  ex¬ 
ample  how  to  die. 

Item.  I  leave  Mr.  Brereton  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  modesty.  Too  much  of  one  thing  is 
good  for  nothing. 

Item.  As  Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  a  Ion? 

O  y 

while  eagerly  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,  I * 
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leave  him  two  or  three  pair  (the  worst  I 
have)  they  being  good  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science  for  him 

Item.  Though  the  want  of  vanity  be 
a  proof  of  understanding,  yet  I  would  re¬ 
commend  to  my  old  friend,  Baddely,  to  make 
use  of  a  little  of  the  first,  though  it  cost 
him  more  than  he  would  willingly  pay  for  it. 
It  will  increase  not  only  his  consequence 
with  the  pitblick,  but  his  salary  with  the 
managers  ;  but,  however,  should  his  stomach 
turn  against  it  as  naseous,  he  may  use  for  a 
succedaneum  a  small  quantity  of  op'ihion , 
and  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well. 

Item.  Mr.  Quick  has  long  laboured  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  applause  of  the  publick  :  the  method 
he  has  taken  is  a  varue  one  ;  the  surest 
method  to  obtain  his  end  is  to  copy  Nature.— 
JSxpericntia  docet. 

Item.  As  I  would  not  forget  my  friends, 
particularly  old  ones,  I  leave  Charles  Ban¬ 
nister  my  portrait,  to  be  taken  when  I  am 
dead,  and  to  be  worn  about  his  neck,  as  a 
memento  to  him,  that  regularity  is  among 
the  most  certain  methods  to  procure  health 
and  long  life. 

Item.  Dibble  Davis  claims  something  at 
my  hands  from  the  length  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  I  therefore  leave  him  my  constitution  : 
but  I  am  afraid  when  I  die  it  will  be  scarce¬ 
ly  better  than  his  own. 

Item.  I  leave  to  the  ladies,  in  general,  on 
the  stage,  (if  not  the  reality,  yet)  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  modesty  :  ’ twill  serve  them  on 
more  occasions  than  they  are  aware  of. 

Item.  To  the  gentlemen  of  the  stage, 
some  show  of  prudence. 

Item.  To  the/  authors  of  the  present 
I  times,  a  smattering  of  humour. 

Item.  To  the  publick,  a  grateful  heart. 

The  copy  that  I  have  given  of  this  Will, 
is  taken  literally  from  the  pamphlet  before- 
mentioned  ;  and  cannot  he  a  fabrication, 
;  since  the  pamphlet  itself  is  written  in  a  style 
and  taste,  that  are  equally  incorrect,  vulgar, 
and  imbecile  :  while  the  style,  humour,  and 
satire  of  Weston  are  admirable.  Yet  he 
was  unaccustomed  to  composition,  though 
he  dictated  with  a  degree  of  correctness  and 
facility  that  surprise.  Considering  him  as  a 
dying  man,  making  an  unusual  but  sportive 
effort,  it  remains  a  singular  and  indisputable 
proof  of  his  genius. 


FALSE  INDIFFERENCE, 

A  DRAMATICK  PROVERB. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Carmontel  by  T.  Holcroft 

“  Le  feu  est  cache  sous  Ic  cendre .” 

There  is  fire  under  the  embers. 

Countess.  Henrietta  ! 

Hen.  Madam  ! 

Conn.  Give  me - 

Hen.  What,  Madam  ? 

I.,. .VOL.  3. 
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Goun.  The  inkstand — no,  a  chair. 

Hen.  You  seem  very  uneasy,  Madam  ! 

Court.  Ah,  Henrietta  !  My  situation  is  in¬ 
conceivable  ! 

Hen.  Have  you  to  complain  of  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  ? 

Goun.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  is  totf 
faithful. 

,  Hen.  That  reproach  surprises  me. 

Coun.  Well  it  may.  I  am  very  wrong. 

Hen.  He  loves  you  too  tenderly  l 

Coun.  Yes. 

Hen.  Marry,  and  he’ll  soon  be  cured. 

Coun.  Marry  a  man  1  cannot  love  ! 

Hen.  You  do  not  love  him  ? 

Coun.  No,  ’tis  this  that  torments  mo. 

Hen.  An  uncommon  torment. 

Coun.  I  see  you  do  not  understand.  What 
reproaches  can  I  make  him  ?  None.  Love 
cannot  be  more  ardent,  more  delicate.  To 
be  ungrateful,  contrary  to  one’s  wish,  and 
without  the  least  cause  of  complaint,  is  dread¬ 
ful. 

Hen.  I  cannot  see  which  way.  You  are 
still  the  same. 

Coun.  Cannot  you  imagine  what  his  suf¬ 
ferings  will  be,  when  he  shall  know  my  indif¬ 
ference. 

Hen.  The  loss  of  a  heart  like  yours,  I  own, 
Madam,  will  be  great ;  but  while  you  do 
not  bestow  it  on  another,  how  are  you  to 
blame  ?  One  cannot  command  one’s  inclina- 
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lions,  and  that  he  should  love  you  is  surely 
no  harm. 

Conn.  Shall  I  practise  deceit  ? 

Hen.  Such  deceit  will  make  him  happy. 
Cowi.  ’Tis  what  I  am  incapable  of.  Yet 
to  let  him  see  1  love  no  longer  is  to  distratd: 
him.  I  know  not  what  to  do  !  I  am  so  em¬ 
barrassed  when  he  is  present  :  while  that  is 
his  only  happiness. 

Hen.  In  that  case,  madam,  write  to  him. 
Court.  But  his  grief  !  His  despair  ! 

IHen.  I  hear  him  !  Determine  how  to  a£t. 
Court.  Heavens !  Desire  him  to  wait  :  I 
must  consider  again.  [Exit. 

Enter  the  Chevalier. 

'  *  t 

I  Che.  So,  Henrietta  !  Can  I  see  the  Count? 
ess  ? 

Hen.  Sire  is  very  busy  :  I  will  ask,  if  you 
|  please. 

Che.  I  wish  to  speak  with  her,  but  I  am  in 
no  hurry. 

Hen.  I  will  tell  her  yoir  are  here,  Sir. 

Che.  Oh,  do  not  disturb  her. 

|  ,  '  * 

Hen.  I  will  bring  you  her  answer. 

[Exit. 

Che.  (thought ful)  Why  did  I  stay  ?  How 
can  I  tell  her  ? — Could  I  omce  have  thought 

I  should  cease  to  love  her  ? — Yet,  so  it  is _ 

Her  beauty,  her  tenderness  are  the  same  :  his 
that  distracts  me. — Break  with  her  on  the 
eve  of  marriage,  and  without  cause  ? — So  it 
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must  be  !  I  could  endure  her  hatred,  but 
hercontempt  will  beintolerable. — What  shall 
I  say  ?  That  I  do  not  love  her  ?  I,  who  have 
so  often  sworn  to  live  only  for  her  r  To  a- 
dore  her  with  my  dying  breath  ?  To — Bar¬ 
barian  !  What,  plunge  a  poniard  in  the  bo¬ 
som  of  her  who  loves  me  so  tenderly,  from 
whom  she  hopes  the  happiness  of  her  life  ! 
I  were  a  monster  ! — What  if  I  write  ? — Ay  , 
I  may  blush  at  the  indifference  that  is  come 
over  me,  but  not  at  an  aCtion  which  proves 
the  integrity  of  my  heart.  ( reads  as  he  writes ) 

My  heart,  madam,  has  deceived  me.” 
Heavens  !  It  will  kill  her  ! — ( continues )  *4  But 
if  such  be  your  pleasure,  my  promise  shall  be 
kept.  I  do  not  abandon  you  for  another.  I 
am  incapable  of  such  perfidy.  My  loss  is 
much  the  greatest,  since  no  blessing  can  e- 
qual  that  love  which  was  once  to  me  so  pre¬ 
cious.”  I’ll  give  this  letter  to  Henrietta  and 
fly.  (folds  and  seals  it.) 

Enter  Henrietta, 

Hen.  My  lady,  Sir,  cannot  see  you  to-day, 
but  has  sent  you  this  note. 

Che.  As  she  pleases.  I  too  have  written  ; 
give  her  that. 

Hen.  Immediately,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Che.  Oh,  how  far  is  she  from  suspecting 
what  she  is  about  to  read  \  Let  me  see  what 

her  note  contains. - Is  it  possible  ?  Can  I 

believe  my  senses  ?  ( reads )  “  Sir,  it  is  v  iih 


the  deepest  affliction  that  I  write  at  present, 
t  We  must  meet  no  more  :  I  am  unworthy  of 
you.  I  will  not  deceive  you  :  my  happiness 
is  gone  :  you,  and  you  alone,  taught  me  to 
hope,  but  my  ungrateful  heart  has  forgot  to 
feel.  Your  sufferings  will  not  equal  mine. 
You  are  revenged  on  me  ;  I  deserve  to  suf¬ 
fer  ;  suffering  is  a  debt  that  I  owe  you.  Do 
not  afflidt  yourself  too  much.  Let  not  your 
despair  make  me  bitterly  repent  of  having 
been  sincere.  Adieu.”  (be  falls  into  an  arm 
chair  :  pause J  She  loves  me  no  longer  !  how 
unfeelingly,  does  she  tell  me  so  !  She  was  the 
first  i  Yet  how  did  I  fear  to  inflidt  a  wound  l 
Ungrateful  woman  !  How  have  1  lost  her 
heart  ?  Oh,  she  never  loved  me  i  Dreadful 
thought !  Is  she  capable  of  such  deceit  ? 
Horrible  situation  J 


Enter  the  Countess,  seeing  him  seated  at  a  talk 
leaning  and  covering  his  face  <with  his  hands. 

Conn.  How,  Chevalier  !  Is  it  possible  you 
can  have  written  this  letter  ? 

Che.  Could  I  have  supposed  I  should  ev¬ 
er  have  had  a  like  reproach  to  make  with  a 
certainty  of  its  truth  ?  O  Countess,  your 
heart  could  never  have  didlated  these  words  ! 

Coun.  Can  you  complain  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  your  guilt  is  still  greater  ?  When  I 
dreaded  the  efiedls  of  your  despair  ? 

'  Che.  And  can  you  think,  madam,  the  fear 
was  vain  ?  Np  1  I  shall  die  !  Continue  to 
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Jive  happy,  since  happiness  no  longer  depends 
on  me. 

Coun.  Ungrateful  man  \  You  little  know 
my  heart !  Or  the  loss  of  it  would  not  have 
thus  been  felt,  f  now  see  my  errour. 

Che.  What  do  I  hear  l  Heavens  ! — The 
joyful  hope - Oh,  Madam,  if  I  have  render¬ 

ed  myself  unworthy  a  heart  so  affectionate, 
time,  repentance,  every  action,  will  prove  it 
was  a  strange  wandering  of  the  mind,  which 
I  myself  can  never  pardon.  Happy  shall  \ 
be  if  one  day  you  should  be  less  severe. 

Coun.  What  shall  1  say  ? 

Che.  Can  you  forgive  ?  Shall  I  again 
hope  ?  Do  you  still  love  me  ? 

Coun.  Did  I  ever  cease  to  love  ?  What  did 
I  suffer  while  I  wrote  ?  You  have  truly  said 
it  was  a  strange  wandering  of  the  mind, 
which  I  cannot  comprehend. 

Che.  Ah  1  our  hearts  were  formed  for 
each  other.  Love  lias  been  irritated  at  us 
both,  for  having  so  long  deferred  our  union, 

Coun.  It  will  be  the  more  durable,  tho 
more  sincere.  Yes,  Chevalier,  indifference- 
has  failed  in  her  aim,  and  will  never  attack, 
us  again. 

Che.  I  feel,  I  feel  I  shall  love  you  with  my 
latest  breath.  [Exeunt  Omrus \ 
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MENTQRIAN  F.SSJTS . No.  2. 

O  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake 
To  follow  virtue,  e’en  for  virtue’s  sake. 

Fondness  for  fame  is  certainly  common 
to  all  mankind  ;  but  our  sex  are  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  accused  of  a  vain  love  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Permit  me,  then,  my  fair  readers,  to 
suggest  the  means,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  procure  you  the  greatest  number  of  valu - 
lie  admirers. 

If  what  is  said  o {  jirst  sight  impressions  be 
just, — and  I  believe  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth— it  is  no  doubt  natural,  and  even  laud¬ 
able,  to  endeavour  that  these  impressions 
should  be  agreeable.  But  how  is  it  possible 
to  please  the  infinitely  various  tastes  and 
judgments  one  meets  with  ?  Plow  shall  we 
i  twist  and  coil  ourselves  into  such  motley 
shapes  ?  One  person  will  be  pleased  with  the 
simpering  miss,  who  laughs  eternally  at  her 
own,  and  the  supposed  wit  of  her  compan- 
!  ions  :  he  will  look  on  such  a  young  lady  as 
I  infinitely  good-humoured  and  entertaining. 
Another  will  be  fascinated  with  the  real  mo- 
ther-wit,  which  flashes  from  the  boisterous, 
noisy,  mirth-loving  fair,  who  freely  analyzes 
!  her  acquaintance  in  every  company,  and 
makes  herself  and  companions  merry  at 
their  expense..  Thus  it  again  occurs,  how  is 
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a  poor  girl  to  manage,  to  please  these  vari¬ 
ous  fancies  ?  If  we  wish  for  loud  and  clam¬ 
orous  admiration,  I  believe  we  must  sit  down 
in  despair  ;  but  if  we  are  content  with  being’ 
an  obje<5t  of  universal  complacency  and  re¬ 
gard,  we  may  acquire  it  by  the  simple  means 
of  unambitious  and  unaffefred  modesty  ;  by 
a  mild  attention  to  those  around  us,  which 
exhibits  less  a  wish  to  shine ,  than  to  oblige ,  by 
contributing  our  share  towards  the  subjeft  of 
conversation.  A  young  lady,  thrown  by' 
chance  into  the  company  of  a  number  of 
strangers  of  the  other  sex,  behaving  in  this 
manner,  will  interest  them  all  for  her  safety 
and  accommodation  ;  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  she  be  habited  more  like  the  daughter 
of  wisdom  than  the  votary  of  folly,  (for  all 
men  judge  of  a  lady?s  mind  by  her  dress)’ 
she  will  be  in  no  danger  of  rudeness,  evert 
from  the  most  licentious  ;  and  although  no 
individual  may  pour  forth  a  profusion  of 
compliments,  and  endeavour  to  impress  her 
with  the  idea  of  his  being  deeply  smitten  ; 
although  neither  of  the  gentlemen,  when  by* 
themselves,  should  mention  her  name,  or 
swear  she  was  “  a  devilish  fine  girl  yet 
their  hearts,  one  and  all,  would  bend  so  fur 
at  the  shrine  of  native  modesty,  as  to  insure 
her  every  respe<5tful  and  pleasing  attention.’ 
Let  me  then  advise  my  fair  friends  to  forego 
all  violent  ambition  to  shine,  and  content 
themselves  with  that  humble  and  modest  de¬ 
portment,  which  will  secure  respect,  though^ 
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it  may  not  excite  admiration  ;  and  if  they 
wish  to  dazzle  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
ivit,  or  the  vivacity  of  their  character,  to  dis¬ 
play  these  dangerous  talents  only  in  the  circles 
of  fraternal  affection,  or  under  the  san&ion 
of  the  parental  roof. 

Briar-Hill ,  Sept.  1 S06, 

MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTION . 


EATAL  CURIOSITY. 

In  reading  a  late  English  review,  we  were 
struck  with  the  title  “  Fatal  Curiosity  ;  or, 
the  Visions  of  Sylvester.”  “  The  poem  i« 
written,”  say  the  reviewers,  to  show  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Creator,  in  denying  to  man  a 
knowledge  of  futurity,  and  to  prove  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  supporting  life  under  the  dread¬ 
ful  anticipations  arising  from  this  knowledge, 
by  the  example  of  one  to  whom,  in  a  dream, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  granted.  On  the  subjetf: 
of  reading  the  Book  of  Fate ,  Shakespeare  has 
made  our  fourth  Henry  beautifully  observe 

“  O,  if  this  were  seen. 

The  happiest  youth,— viewing  his  progress  thor¬ 
ough,— 

What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 

Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die.” 

To  exemplify  this  position  is  the  objeft  of 
Mr.  Boundeji’s  “  Vision  of  Silvester,”  which. 
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notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  writer,  is  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  and  frequently  distinguished  by  much 
poetical  excellence. 

Silvester,  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  for¬ 
tune  and  family,  sighs,  in  an  unlucky  hour, 
to  penetrate  “  the  mist  of  dark  futurity.”  He 
sleeps,  and  his  guardian  spirit  appearing  to 
him,  would  dissuade  him  from  his  wish,  but 
in  vain.  His  wish  is  therefore  granted,  and 
the  spirit  proceeds  to  “  show  his  eyes,  and  grieve 
his  heart”  The  second  Book  then  opens  with 
the  “  Vision,”  and  never  was  poor  man 
doomed  to  see  so  black  a  prospedl  of  future 
change.  His  loving  wife,  his  four  noble  boys, 
his  beauteous  daughter,  and  his  troop  of  faith¬ 
ful  friends,  all  turn  out  base  libertines,  trai¬ 
tors,  fratricides,  suicides,  and  adultresses. 
After  seeing  some  of  this,  he  exclaims,  with 
Macbeth,  “  I  will  behold  no  more  but  he 
is  compelled  to  witness  the  sum  of  his  mise¬ 
ry.  He  wakes,  and  notwithstanding  all  that 
he  has  seen  is  merely  “  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of  ”  he  pretends  to  believe  firmly  in  the 
whole  of  it,  and  consequently,  in  the  third 
book,  though  broad  awake,  looks  with  hor- 
rour  and  detestation  on  all  his  family,  and  in 
the  end  drowns  himself. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  poet’s  powers,  we 
cannot  seledt  a  more  favourable  and  com¬ 
mendatory  passage  than  the  speech  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  first  Book. 
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l  am  the  Guardian  Spirit,  sent  from  Heaven 
To  watch  thy  aflions  here  :  thy  thoughts  I  see  ; 
The  inmost  wishes  of  thy  heart  I  know  : 

I  draw  thee  oft  from  danger,  though  unseen  : 

If  sanguinary  robbers  in  the  path 
Lurk,  I  to  disappointment  turn  their  plots, 

And  lead  thee  by  another  to  thy  home  : 

1  flutter  in  the  rays  that  round  thee  shine 
At  noon  ;  sport  in  the  air  thy  lips  inhale  ; 

Behold  thee  when  involv’d  in  midnight  shade  ; 
Sit  on  the  lightning’s  flash  that  o’er  thee  gleams  ; 
Or  sieze  it  in  my  hand  and  change  its  course. 
And  make  it  pass  thee  harmless  as  the  breeze 
That  blows  not  Autumn’s  faded  leaves  to  earth. 
Sometimes  I  hover  o’er  thee  ;  by  thy  side 
Sometimes  I  walk,  and  gaze  upon  thy  face, 

And  touch  the  tear  that  slowly  trickles  down. 

Be  where  thou  wilt,  be  doing  what  thou  mayst, 
Thou  never  art  alone,  nor  unobserv’d. 

J  on  thy  pillow  sit,  and  hear  thee  sigh, 

And  tell  thy  wishes  to  the  darkness  ;  then 
In  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  thy  soul, 

Them  and  thy  powers  in  slumber  I  suspend  : 
There  oft  I  give  thee  various  dreams,  whate’er 

Thou  see’st  in  nightly  vision  I  pourtray - 

On  fairy  scenes,  untrodden  wilds  obscure  ; 

Of  prospers  lovelier  far  than  Nature  owns, 

Or  sights  of  horrour,  dark  and  terrible  ; 

Of  spirits  in  airy  dance,  or  murderers’  tread  ; 

Of  solemn  deeds,  or  mirthful  revelry  : 

Of  wondrous  circumstance,  perform’d  on  top 
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Of  hill  cloud  meeting,  on  the  level  shore. 

In  cavern  vast  where  end  the  wand’ring  foot. 
Finds  not ;  Of  under  high  overcharging  rocks, 
That  dart  down  horrour  on  th’  uplifted  eye  ; 
In  valley  wall’d,  or  on  the  edge  extreme 
Of  hideous  precipice,  in  palace,  cot, 

Or  temple  :  or  of  mystiek  ad  unheard. 

Half  understood-” 


THE  PROSTITUTE. 

A  poem  has  lately  made  its  appearance 
in  London,  entitled  “  London  Cries :  or, 
Pidures  of  Tumult  and  Distress.”  The  re¬ 
viewers,  speak  favourably  of  the  pleasing 
philanthropy,  poetical  spirit,  good  sense  and 
polite  learning,  exhibited  in  the  condud  of 
the  subje<d.  They  strongly  recommend  it  to 
pvvblvek  notice  ;  and  give  the  following  mel¬ 
ancholy  portrait  of  those  hapless  females  in 
the  streets,  who  “  buy  this  day’s  meal  with 
last  night’s  sin,”  as  a  specimen  of  the  author’s 
talents  : 

Daughters  of  Wretchedness  l  miscall’d  Vice, 
For  you  no  lures  of  tingling  lust  entice. 

Rather  ye  loath,  ye  dread,  poor  outcast  race  ! 
The  loveless,  joyless,  unendear’d  embiace. 

Cold  hopeless  want,  and  hunger’s  dire  demand, 
With  venal  Houri  Gil  the  swarming  Strand. 

Flaunting  with  niimick  pomp,  and  rolling  eve, 
A  sparkling,  titt’ring  wretch  comes  tripping  by. 

A  ribbon’d,  painted,  paper’d,  gilt  outside  ; 
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All  paleness,  leanness,  want,  and  woe  beside. 
Each  saunt’ring  fool  she  courts,  in  accent  bland 
With  bosom  half  reveal’d,  and  forward  hand. 
Loud  is  her  joyless  laugh,  and  jest  obscene  ; 

Vain  jest,  and  laugh  a  breaking  heart  to  screen. 
Of  late  how  woo’d,  how  courted,  how  implor'd. 
Her  smile  how  worshipp’d,  e’en  her  scorn  ador’d  I 
Now  doom’d  to  woo,  press,  supplicate  !  forlorn  ! 
To  flatter  insult,  fawn  on  angry  scorn  ! 

Behold  that  form,  whose  fault’ring  step,  and  slow. 
And  heaving  bosom  marks  unutter’d  woe, 

With  clasp’d  unlifted  hands,  and  downcast  head, 
And  flaxen  locks  in  wild  disorder  spread  ; 

Ill  fenc’d  from  biting  winds  by  vesture  light. 

Of  beauteous  texture,  once  all  virgin  white. 
Once  worn  in  happy  days — for  ever  past  ! 

Now  soil’d  and  rent,  the  sport  of  every  blast : 
That  face,  how  deadly  pale  with  wasting  care  ! 
Like  spring’s  anemone — how  meek  !  how  fair  ! 
Blue  lustre  beams  from  either  mournful  eye. 

As  heaven’s  own  azure  breaks  a  watery  sky. 
Thou  lovely  form,  that  seem’st  a  child  of  light, 
Slipp’d  from  heaven’s  concave,  in  the  headlong 
flight 

Of  outcast  spirits,  unbranded  yet  with  stain. 

Now  roaming  wide  in  search  of  heaven  again ; 
Wast  once  Lavinia  !” 


MASTER  BETTY. 

In  the  “  Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumberland, 
written  by  himself,”  we  find  the  following 
K...VOL.  3- 
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amusing  observations  rcspe«5ling  the  Tour. « 
R'o~cius  of  England. 

*’  A  little  straw  \vill  serve  to  light  a  great 
fire,  and  after  the  a<5Ung  of  The  West  In¬ 
dian,  I  would  say,  if  the  comparison  was  not 
too  presumptuous,  I  was  almost  the  Master 
Betty  of  the  time ;  but  as  I  dare  say  that  young 
gentleman  is  even  now  too  old  and  too  wise 
to  be  spoilt  by  popularity,  so  was  I  then  not 
quite  boy  enough  to  be  tickled  by  it,  and  not 
quite  fool  enough  to  confide  in  it.  In  short* 
I  took  the  same  course  then  which  he  is  tak¬ 
ing  now  ;  as  he  keeps  on  ailing  part  after 
part,  so  did  I  persist  in  writing  play  after 
play  ;  and  this,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the 
surest  course  we  either  of  us  could  take  of 
running  through  our  period  of  popularity, 
and  of  finding  our  true  level  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  it. 

“  I  recoiled  the  fate  of  a  young  artist  in 
Northampton  si  re,  who  was  famous  for  his 
adroitness  hi  pointing  and  repairing  the  spires 
of  church-steeples  ;  he  formed  his  scaffolds 
with  consummate  ingenuity,  and  mounted 
his  ladders  with  incredible  success.  The 
spire  of  the  church  of  Raunds  was  of  prodig¬ 
ious  height  ;  it  overpeered  all  its  neighbours, 
as  Shakespeare  does  all  his  rivals  ;  the  young 
adventurer  was  employed  to  fix  the  weather¬ 
cock  ;  he  mounted  to  the  topmost  stone,  in 
which  the  spind.e  was  bedded  ;  universal 
plaudits  hailed  him  in  his  ascent  |  he  found 
himself  at  the  very  aclime  of  his  fame,  but 
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glorious  ambition  tempted  him  to  quit  his 
ladder,  and  occupy  the  place  of  the  weather¬ 
cock,  standing  upon  one  leg,  while  he  sung 
a  song  to  amaze  the  rustick  multitude  below  : 
what  the  song  was,  and  how  many  stajnzas 
he  lived  to  get  through  I  do  not  know  ;  he 
sung  it  in  too  large  a  theatre,  and  was  some¬ 
what  out  of  hearing  ;  but  it  is  in  my  memo¬ 
ry  to  know  that  he  came  to  his  cadence  be¬ 
fore  his  song  did,  and  falling  from  his  height 
left  the  world  to  draw  its  moral  from  his 
melancholy  fate. 

“  About  the  time,  at  which  my  story 
points,  my  tragedy  of  The  Carmelite  was  adied 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  most  ably  supported  by- 
Mrs.  Siddons,  who  took  the  part  of  the  Lady 
of  Saint  Valori,  and  also  spoke  the  Epilogue. 
-She  played  inimitably,  and  in  those  days, 
when  only  men  and  women  trod  the  stage, 
the  publick  were  contented  with  what  was 
perfect  in  nature,  and  of  course  admired  and 
applauded  Mrs.  Siddons ;  they  could  also  see 
merit  in  Mr.  Kemble,  who  was  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  career,  and  appeared  in  the 
charadler  of  the  youthful  Montgomeri :  the 
audiences  of  that  time  did  not  think  the 
worse  of  him  because  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  manhood  and  appeared  before  them  in  the 
full  stature  and  complete  maturity  of  one  of 
the  finest  forms  that  probably  was  ever  ex-  . 
bibbed  upon  a  publick  stage.  A  revolution 
since  then  has  taken  place,  a  caprice,  as  ridic¬ 
ulous  as  it  is  extraordinary,  and  a  general 
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aft  of  superannuation  has  gone  forth  against 
every  male  performer,  that  has  a  beard. 
How  I  am  to  style  this  young  child  of  for¬ 
tune,  this  adopted  favourite  of  the  publick, 
I  don’t  rightly  know  ;  the  bills  of  Covent- 
Garden  announce  him  as  Master  Betty,  those 
'  of  Drury-Lane  as  the  Young  Roscius.  Ros¬ 
cius,  as  1  believe  on  the  authority  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  was  an  a&or  in  Rome ,  and  Cicero,  who 
admired  him,  made  a  speech  in  his  praise  : 
all  this  of  course  is  very  right  on  both 
sides,  and  exaftly  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  announces  him  to  the  old  women  in  the 
galleries  in  a  phrase,  that  is  familiar  to  them  ; 
whilst  Mr.  Sheridan,  presenting  him  to  the 
senators  in  the  boxes  by  the  style  and  title  of 
Roscius,  fails  perhaps  in  his  little  representa- 
tative  of  the  great  Roman  aftor,  but  perfect¬ 
ly  succeeds  in  his  own  similitude  to  the  elo¬ 
quent  Roman  orator.  In  the  mean  time  my 
friend  Smith  of  Bury,  with  all  that  zeal  for 
merit  which  is  natural  to  him,  marties  him 
to  Melpomene  with  the  ring  of  Garrirk,  and 
strewing  roses  of  Parnassus  on  the  nuptial 
couch,  crowns  happy  master  Betty,  alias 
young  Roscius,  wiih  a  never  fading  chaplet  of 
immortal  verse — 

And  now  when  death  dissolves  his  mortal  frame. 
His  soul  shall  mount  to  heaven  from  whence  i; 
came, 

Earth  keep  his  ashes,  verse  preserve  his  fame. 
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“  How  delicious  to  be  praised  and  panegy¬ 
rised  in  such  a  style  ;  to  be  caressed  by  dukes 
and  (which  is  better)  by  the  daughters  of 
j  dukes,  flattered  by  wits,  feasted  by  aldermen, 
stuck  up  in  the  windows  of  the  print  shops, 
and  set  astride  (as  these  eyes  have  seen  him) 
upon  the  cut-water  of  a  privateer,  like  the  tu¬ 
telary  genius  of  the  British  flag. 

“  What  encouragement  doth  this  great  en¬ 
lightened  nation  hold  forth  to  merit  ?  What 
a  consolatory  reflexion  must  it  be  to  the  su¬ 
perannuated  yellow  admirals  of  the  stage,  that 
when  they  shall  arrive  at  second  childhood, 
they  may  still  have  a  chance  to  arrive  at  hon¬ 
ours  second  only  to  these  !  I  declare  I  saw 
with  surprise  a  man,  who  led  about  a  bear 
to  dance  for  the  edification  of  the  public k, 
lose  all  his  popularity  in  the  street,  where  this 
1  young  gentleman  has  his  lodging ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  ran  to  see  him  at  the  window,  and  left 
the  bear  and  the  bear-leader  in  solitude.  I 
j  saw  this  exquisite  young  gentleman,  while  I 
paced  the  streets,  on  foot,  wafted  to  his  morn¬ 
ing’s  rehearsal  in  a  vehicle,  that  to  my  vulgar 
I  optick.s  seemed  to  wear  upon  its  polished 
:  doors  the  ensign  of  a  ducal  crown  ;  I  looked 
to  see  if  haply  John  Kemble  were  on  the  bra¬ 
ces,  or  Cooke  perchance  behind  the  coach  ; 
I  saw  the  lacquies  at  their  posts,  but  Glena]- 
von  was  not  there  :  I  found  John  Kemble 
sick  at  home - 1  said  within  myself - 

Oh  1  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out, brave  Caius.. 
To  wear  a  kerchief  i  Would  you  were  not  sick ! 
o 
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“  We  shall  have  a  second  influx  of  the  pig¬ 
mies  ;  they  will  pour  upon  us  in  multitudes 
innumerable  as  a  shoal  of  sprats,  and  when 
at  last  we  have  nothing  else  but  such  small 
fry  to  feed  on,  an  epidemic!:  nausea  will  take 
place. 

“  There  are  intervals  in  fevers  ;  there  are 
lucid  moments  in  madness  ;  even  folly  can¬ 
not  keep  possession  of  the  mind  for  ever.  It 
is  very  natural  to  encourage  rising  genius,  it 
is  highly  commendable  to  foster  its  first 
shoots  ;  we  admire  and  caress  a  clever  sohool 
boy,  but  we  should  do  very  ill  to  turn  his 
master  out  of  his  office  and  put  him  into  it.”. 


character  of  the  present  emfbrour  of 

RUSSIA. 

The  present  Emperour  Alexander  is  about 
twenty -nine  years  of  age,  his  face  is  full,  very 
fair,  and  his  complexion  pale  ;  his  eyes  blue, 
and  expressive  cf  that  beneficent  mildness 
which  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  hi:; 
character.  His  person  is  tall,  lusty  and  well 
proportioned  ;  but,  being  a  little  deaf,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  his  hearing,  he  stoops  :  his  deport¬ 
ment  is  condescending,  yet  dignified.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  august  duties  he  displays 
great  activity  and  acuteness,  but  without 
shew  and  bustle  :  the  leading  features  of  his 
mind  are  sound  discretion  and  humanity, 
qualities  which  cannot  fail  to  render  an  em¬ 
pire  flourishing  and  a  people  happy  !  He  is 
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so  much  an  enemy  to  parade,  that  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  seen  wrapped  up  in  his  regimental, 
cloak  riding  about  the  capital  alone,  upon  a 
little  common  droshka  :  in  this  manner  he 
has  been  known  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor.  It  is  his  wish,  if  he  should  be  re¬ 
cognized  in  this  state  of  privacy,  that  no  one 
will  take  off  their  hats  ;  but  the  graciousness 
of  his  desire  only  puts  the  heart  in  the  hand 
as  it  uncovers  the  head.  The  emperour  is 
very  much  attached  to  the  English,  numbers 
of  whom  have  settled  in  the  empire,  and  have 
formed,  under  the  auspices  of  government, 
a  sort  of  colony.  The  emperour  has  often 
been  heard  to  say  that  “  the  man  within 
whose  reach  heaven  has  placed  the  greatest 
materials  for  making  life  happy,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  an  English  country  gentleman 

[ Carr’s  Northern  Summer. 

SONNET, 

Occasioned  by  the  romantick  scenery,  that 
surrounded  a  neat  little  peasant’s  cottage  in 
Sweden. 

Here  far  from  all  the  pomp  ambition  seeks, 

Much  sought  but  only  whilst  untasted  prais’d  ; 
Content  and  innocence,  with  rosy  cheeks, 

Enjoy  the  simple  shed  their  hands  have  rais’d. 

On  a  grey  rock  it  stands,  whose  fretted  base 
The  distant  cat’ract’s  murm’ring  waters  lave  ; 
Whilst  e’er  its  grassy  roof,  with  varying  grace. 
The  slender  branches  of  the  white  birch  wave" 
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behind  the  forest  fir  is  heard  to  sigh, 

On  which  the  pensive  yeaj  delights  to  dwell  ; 
And,  as  the  gazing  stranger  passes  by. 

The  grazing  goat  looks  up,  and  rings  his  bell. 

Oh!  in  my  native  land,  ere  life’s  decline. 

May  such  a  spot,  so  wild,,  so  sweet,  be  mine. 

VM-J 


PARISIAN  MANNERS, 

From  “  A  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of 
France  by  an  Fnglish  Gentleman. 

It  is  certain  that  much  of  the  frivolity  of 
the  French  metropolis  arises  out  of  the  laxity 
of  publick  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  its 
rulers.  How  this  frivolity  shews  itself  is 
very  various,  but  general  examples  will  suf¬ 
fice  ;  and  those  examples  indicate  the  state  of 
manners.  For  instance  :  one  may  see  in  the 
innumerable  coffee-houses  of  Paris,  groupes, 
of.  old  politicians  surrounding  the  stove, 
which  generally  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  ;  the  orators  ardently  engaged  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  wars  of  Tuvenne,  of  the  ministry 
of  Colbert,  but  not  a  single  word  escaping 
them  on  the  measures  of  the  day.  ;  the  youn¬ 
ger  men  talking  of  the  merits  of  the  uffresses 
and  actors,  the  plays,  dress,  and  new  books, 
and  equally  silent  on  the  present  affairs 
which  ought  to  interest  them.  A  habit  of 
taking  tea  at  a  very  late  hour  gains  ground 
very  much.  Curds,  occupy  the  whole  atteu' 
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tion  of  their  private  parties,  from  which  all 
rational  and  useful  conversation,  and  all  pub- 
lick  spirit  and  energy,  are  banished  ;  and 
this  is  their  general  mode  of  spending  the 
day.  The  people  in  business  know  no  set¬ 
tled  interval  of  remission  ;  they  labour  most 
irregularly,  at  all  hours,  at  the  tedious  con¬ 
fusion  of  their  affairs.  The  Parisians  deal 
with  each  other  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life  and  business  as  if  they  were  a  nation  of 
swindlers  and  each  man  thought  his  neigh¬ 
bour  intended  to  cheat  him.  All  th^ir  trans¬ 
actions  are  rendered  tiresome  by  a  number  of 
cautious  formalities  which  impede  their  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  the  universal  remark  is,  “  The 
revolution  has  done  this.”  Every  class  of 
men  and  women  frequent  the  publick  gam¬ 
ing  tables  in  Paris. 


CHARACTER  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Sallies  of  wit,  and  brilliancy  of  imagi- 
nation,  are  seldom  the  concomitants  of  a  pro¬ 
found  understanding  ;  but  in  the  character 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  solidity  and  efferves¬ 
cence  are  happily  united. 

To  face  death  with  calmness,  and  to  meet 
it  with  composure,  is  a  convincing  testimony 
of  a  good  life  ;  but  to  encounter  the  horrours 
of  tyranny  and  execution  with  a  playfulness 
of  wit  and  a  liveliness  of  fancy,  requires  that 
self-commaftd  over  the  passions  and  the  feel¬ 
ings,  which  none  but  a  mind  self-applauded 
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and  resigned  could  at  that  moment  be  able 

#  O 

lo  obtain. 

That  innocent  mirth  and  propensity  to 
cheerfulness,  which  so  strongly  marked  all 
the  adi ons  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  life,  for¬ 
sook  him  not  at  the  moment  of  resigning  it ; 
for,  observes  his  historian,  as  he  was  ascen¬ 
ding  the  scaffold,  he  found  the  steps  so  weak 
and  cra^y,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  a- 
voided  falling  dov/n  them,  when,  turning  to 
the  lietilennant  of  the  Tower,  “  Pray,  mas¬ 
ter  lieuter.anc>,>  said  he  “  see  me  safe  up  ; 
for,  when  I  come  down,  I  shall  be  able  to 
shift  for  myself.”  Upon  finishing  his  last 
address  to  heaven,  and  observing  the  execu¬ 
tioner  look  sad  and  dejefted,  <l  Pluck  up  thy 
spirits,  man,”  said  he,  “  and  be  not  afraid  to 
do  thy  office  :  my  neck  is  very  short,  and 
therefore  for  your  credit’s  sake  take  care  you 
do  not  strike  awry.”  Then  laying  his  head 
upon  the  block,  “  he  desired  the  executioner 
to  wait  until  he  had  put  his  beard  aside  ;  for 
i  at,”  continued  he,  “  has  never  committed 
trees  op.” 


EMPIRE  OF  LOVE 


The  universal  dominion  and  influence  of 

Love  are  thus  beautifully  described  in  Scott’s 

* 

Lay  of  Use  Last  Minstrel . 

In  peace,  Love  tunes  the  shepherd’s  reed  ; 

In  war,  he  mounts  the  wurriour’s  steed  ; 

In  Lulls,  in  gay  attire  is  seer;  ; 
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In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 


—  . . 

— 

I  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

;  ,  The  sentiment  contained  in  the  follow* 
mg  lines,  from  the  same  work,  is  happily 
expressed. 

i  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned. 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well  ; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell  ; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf. 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 

;  Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 


MAGICK. 

The  last  extra#  we  shall  at  present  make 
from  this  a  musing  production  is  a  note  uposi 
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the  5th  stanza  of  Canto  VI.  to  acquit  the 
e<  ladye  Margaret”  of  the  charge  of  necro¬ 
mancy. 

I  trust  right  well. 

She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell. 

Pofular  belief,  though  contrary  to  the 
dottrines  of  the  church,  made  a  favourable 
distinction  betwixt  magicians,  and  necroman¬ 
cers,  or  wizards  ;  the  former  were  supposed 
to  command  the  evil  spirits,  and  the  latter  to 
serve,  or  at  least  to  be  in  league  and  compact 
with,  those  enemies  of  mankind.  The  arts 
of  subjecting  the  daemons  were  manifold  ; 
sometimes  the  fiends  were  actually  swindled 
by  the  magicians,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bargain 
betwixt  one  of  their  number  and  the  poet 
Virgil.  The  classick  reader  will  doubtless 
be  curious  to  peruse  this  anecdote. 

“  Virgilius  was  at  scole  at  Tolenton,  where 
he  stodyed  dyligently,  for  he  was  of  great 
understandynge.  Upon  a  tyme  the  scholers 
had  lycense  to  go  to  play  and  sporte  them  in 
the  fyides,  after  theusaunce  of  the  holde  tyme. 
And  there  was  also  Virgilius  therbye,  also 
walkynge  amonge  the  hylles  alle  about.  It 
fortuned  he  spyed  a  great  hole  in  the  syde  of 
a  great  hyll,  wherein  he  went  so  dope,  that  he 
culdenot  see  no  more  lyght ;  and  then  he  went 
a  lytell  farther  therin,  and  than  he  saw’  some 
lyght  agayne,  and  than  he  w’ent  fourth 
streyghte  and  within  a  lytyll  while  after  he 
harde  a  voyce  that  called  ‘Virgilius!  Virgilius! ' 
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and  loked  aboute,  and  be  colde  nat  see  no- 
body.  Than  sayd  he  ( i .  c.  the  voice '  Vir- 
gilius,  see  ye  not  the  lyttyil  bourde  lyinge  by¬ 
side  you  there  marked  with  that  word  ?’  Than 
answered  Virgilius,  ‘  I  see  that  horde  well 
anough.*  The  voyce  sayd,  «  doo  awaye  that 
horde,  and  lette  me  out  there  atte.  Than 
answered  Virgilius  to  the  voyce  that  was  un¬ 
der  the  lytell  borde,  and  sayd,  ‘  Who  art 
thou  that  calles  me  so  !’  Than  answered  the 
Devyll,  ‘  I  am  a  devyll  conjured  out  of  the 
body  of  a  certeyne  man,  and  banysshed  here 
tyll  the  day'  of  judgemend,  without  that  I  be 
delyvered  by  the  hands  of  men.  Thus,  Vir¬ 
gilius,  I  pray'  the,  delyvere  me  out  of  this 
payne,  and  I  shall  shewe  unto  the  many 
bokes  of  nygromancye,  and  how  thou  shall 
come  by  it  lyghtly,  and  know  the  pra&ise 
therein,  that  no  man  in  the  scyence  of  nygro¬ 
mancye  shall  passe  the.  And  moreover  I 
shall  shewe  and  informs  the  so,  that  thou 
shalt  have  a  lie  thy  desyre,  wherby  mythynke 
it  is  a  great  gyfte  for  so  lytyll  a  doynge.  For 
ye  may  also  thus  all  your  power  frendys 
helpe  and  make  ryche  your  ennemiesd — 
Thorough  that  great  promyse  was  Virgilius 
tempted  ;  he  bade  the  fynd  show  the  bokes 
to  hym,  that  he  might  have  and  occupy  them 
at  his  wyll,  and  so  the  fvnde  shewed  hym. 
And  than  Virgilius  pulled  open  a  bourde,  and  • 
there  was  a  lytell  hole,  and  ther.it  wrang  the 
devyll  out  lyke  a  yeel,  and  cam  and  stodc 
byfore  Virgilius  lyke  a  bygge  man  ;  wheiof 
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Virgilius  was  astonied  and  marveyled  greatly 
therof,  that  so  great  a  man  might  come  out 
at  so  lytell  a  hole.  Than  savd  Virgilius, 
•  Shulde  ye  well  passe  into  the  hole  that  ye 
cam  out  of  ?’  4  Yea,  I  shall  well/  sayd  the 
devyll.  4  I  hold  the  best  plegge  that  I  have 
that  ye  shall  not  do  it/  4  Well/  sayd  the 
devyll,  4  therto  I  consent/  And  than  the 
devyll  wrang  himself  into  the  lytell  hole 
ageyne  ;  and  as  he  was  therein,  Virgilius 
kyvered  the  hole  ageyn  with  the  bourde  close, 
and  so  was  the  devyll  gvled,and  myght  nat 
there  come  out  agen,  but  abydeth  shytte 
stylle  therin.  Than  called  the  devyll  drede- 
fully  to  Virgilius,  and  sayd,  *  What  have  ye 
done,  Virgilius  ?’  Virgilius  answered,  4  A- 
byde  there  styll  to  your  day  apoynted  /  and 
fro  thens  forth  abydeth  he  there.  And  so 
Virgilius  became  very  cunnynge  in  the  prac- 
tyse  of  the  blacke  scyence.” 

This  story  may  remind  the  reader  of  the 
Arabian  tale  of  the  fisherman  and  the  impris¬ 
oned  Genie  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
thar  many  of  the  marvels  narrated  in  the  life 
of  Virgil  are  of  oriental  extra&ion.  Among 
such  I  am  disposed  to  reckon  the  following 
whimsical  account  of  the  foundation  of  Na¬ 
ples,  containing  a  curious  theory  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  earthquakes  with  which  it  is 
afflicted.  Virgil,  who  was  a  person  of  gal¬ 
lantry,  had,  it  seems,  carried  off  the  daughter 
of  a  certain  Soldan,  and  v  as  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  his  prize. 
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u  Than  he  thought  in  his  mynde  how  he 
myghte  mareye  hyr  and  thought  in  his  mynde 
to  founde  in  the  middes  ot  the  see  a  fayer 
towne,  with  great  landes  belongynge  to  it  ; 
and  so  he  dyd  by  his  cunnynge,  and  called  it 
Napeiis.  And  the  fandacyon  of  it  was  of 
egges,  and  in  that  towne  of  Napells  he  made 
a  tower  with  iiii  corners,  and  in  the  toppe  he 
set  an  appell  upon  an  yron  yarde,  and  no 
man  culde  pull  awaye  that  apell  without  he 
brake  it ;  and  thoroughe  that  yren  set  he  a 
bolte,  and  in  that  bolte  set  he  a  egge.  And 
be  henge  the  apell  by  the  stauke  upon  a 
eheyne,  and  so  hangeth  it  styll.  And  when 
the  egge  styrreth,  so  shulde  the  towne  of  Na¬ 
pells  quake  ;  and  when  the  egge  brake,  then 
shulde  the  towne  sinke.  When  he  had  made 
an  ende,  he  lette  call  it  Napels,” 


ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  SYNTAX. 

*  > 

•The  municipality  of  a  corporation  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Weymouth,  immedi¬ 
ately  previous  10  the  departure  of  the  Royal 
Family  from  that  favourite  watering  place, 
published  the  following  proclamation  ; — 
Whereas  his  Majesty  the  king  and  queen 
is  expected  to  honour  this  ancient  corpora* 

]  tion  with  their  presence  in  the  course  of  their 
ic%uer  ;  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  meeting 
nq  impediment  in  his  journey,  the  worship.* 
Ini  the  Mare  and  Balias  have  thought  prop, 
f:  -tfr,  that  the  following  regulations  shall 
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Prohibited,  as  follows  :  Nobody  must  not  leave 
no  dust,  nor  nothing  in  that  shape,  before 
their  doors  nor  shops  ;  and  all  wheel- barrows, 
cabbadge  stalks,  marble  stones,  and  other 
vegetables,  must  be  swept  out  of  the  streets. 
Any  one  who  shall  Fail  giving  offence  in  any 
of  these  articles  shall  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law,  without  bail  or  mainprizp. 

God  save  his  majesty  the  fLing  and  Queen 
and  his  Worship  the  Mare. 

£ Monthly  Mirror 


aELF-CONSEQUSNCE  ABASHEDBY  SIMPLICITY. 

A  simple  rustick  boy  trudging  along  with 
a  loaf  of  bread  under  each  arm,  met  the 
squire  of  the  parish,  who,  being  offended  at 
the  want  of  an  obeisance,  sternly  said,  “  Sir¬ 
rah  !  I  think  you  might  move  your  hat." 
— “  So  I  wull,"  replied  the  boy,  “  if  you 
will  hold  one  of  my  loaves  the  while," 


A  Horse  for  after  Dinner , 
am  epigram. 

Says  Sir  Toby,  “  My  friend,  can  you  get  me  4 

aaR> 

That  will  ride  very  quiet — and  serve  as  a  fag  ?" 
Yes :  I've  one  that  will  suit  you  ;  he’s  steady 
and  mild,  r 

And  ro  safe  in  bis  paces,  he'd  carry  a  child." 
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44  A  child  I”  says  Sir  Toby,  “  that  is  not  the 
sort  ; 

Do  you  think  he  can  carry  two  bottles  of  port  ?,s> 


EPITAPH. 


Thrown  by  birth  into  the  vortex  of  a  gid¬ 
dy  vapour,  which  the  vulgar  call  glory  and 
grandeur,  but  the  nullity  of  which  is  too  well 
known  to  the  sage  ;  a  prey  to  all  human  in¬ 
firmities  ;  tormented  by  the  passions  of  others, 
disturbed  by  his  own,  and  borne  down  by  the 
loss  of  beloved  relations,  true  and  faithful 
friends,  yet  often,  too,  consoled  by  friend¬ 
ship  ;  happy  in  collecting  l;is  thoughts,  hap¬ 
pier  still  where  his  services  could  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  his  country,  or  suffering  humanity. 
This,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Henry  Fred¬ 
erick  Louis,  son  of  Frederick  William  I. 
King  of  Prussia,  and  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  George  I,  King  of  England. 
Traveller  !  remember  that  perfection  is  not 
to  be  found  on  earth.  If  I  was  not  the  best 
of  men,  I  did  not  belong  to  the  number  of 
the  bad.  Praise  and  blame  cannot  reach  him 
that  sleeps  in  eternity  ;  but  sweet  hope  em¬ 
bellishes  the  last  hours  of  the  man  who  has 
done  his  duty  ;  nor  does  it  forsake  me  at  this 
moment  !  [Mirror.] 


ANOTHER. 

Mr.  Editor , 

The  following  Epitaph,  I  believe  has  ne¬ 
ver  appeared  in  any  publication  of  our  age 

it  2 
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or  country. 

Perhaps 

some  reader  of  the 

Polvanthos 

* 

translation. 

may  amuse 

himself  by  giving  3 

O 

quid 

tua  te 

be  ! 

bis  ! 

bia  abit  ; 

ra 

ra 

ra 

es, 

et 

in 

ram 

ram 

ram 

nt 

1 

eris,  ut 

ego  nunc. 

ON  HUMILITY. 

\_From  the  Beauties  of  Ozucn  Felltham 

He  that  would  build  to  last,  should  lay' 
his  foundation  low  j  even  the  conversation 
of  a  man  is  tottering,  if  it  be  not  founded  on 
humility.  The  proud  man,  like  the  early 
shoots  of  a  new-felled  coppice,  thrusts  out  full 
of  sap,  green  in  leaves  and  fresh  in  colour  ; 
but  bruises  and  breaks  with  every  wind,  and 
being  top-heavy,  is  wholly  unlit  for  use : 
whereas  the  humble  man  retains  it  in  the  root, 
can  abide  the  winter’s  chilling  blasts,  the  ruf¬ 
fling:  concussions  of  the  wind,  and  can  endure 
far  more  than  that  which  appears  so  flourish¬ 
ing.  Like  the  pyramid  he  hath  a  large  foun¬ 
dation,  whereby  his  height  may  be  more  em¬ 
inent  ;  and  still  the  higher  he  is  the  lesser 
doth  he  draw  at  the  top,  as  if  the  nearer 
heaven  the  smaller  he  must  appear  j  and  in- 
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deed  die  nigher  naan  approacheth  to  .celestials, 
the  more  he  doth  consider  God,  and  sees  the 
more  to  make  himself  vile  in  his  own  esteem. 

Humility  ever  dwells  with  men  of  noble 
minds  ;  it  is  a  dower  that  prospers  not  in 
lean  and  barren  soils,  but  in  a  ground  that  is 
rich  it  flourishes  and  is  beautiful. 

Moses  was  a  divine  lawgiver,  a  statesman*, 
historian,  and  philosopher  ;  as  a  valiant  gen¬ 
eral  he  led  Israel  oat  of  Egypt  ;  he  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  power  of  miracles  ;  he  was, 
as  Ecclesiasticus  tells  us,  beloved  of  God  and 
men  ;  yet  was  he  meek  above  all  that  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  are  com¬ 
manded  by  our  Saviour  to  learn  humility  of 
him,  that  we  may  find  its  benefit  in  rest  tp 
our  souls.  We  are  sent  to  the  ant  for  indus- 
ry,  to  the  lion  for  valour,  to  the  dove  for  in¬ 
nocence,  to  the  serpent  for  wisdom  ;  but  for 
humility  unto  God  himself. 

What  is  that  man  the  worse  who  lets  his 
inferiour  go  before  him  ?  the  folly  is  in  him 
who  takes  what  is  not  his  due  ;  but  the  pru¬ 
dence  rests  with  him  who,  in  the  sereneness 
of  his  own  worth,  does  not  value  it.  The  sun 
chides  not  the  morning  star,  though  it  pre¬ 
sume  to  usher  in  the  day  before  him. 

Humility  prevents  disturbance,  it  rocks  de¬ 
bate  asleep,  and  keeps  men  in  continued 
peace.  I  had  rather  be  accounted  too  hum¬ 
ble  than  a  little  proud  :  even  in  gold  the 
stifFest  is  the  basest  ;  but  the  purest  is  the 
most  duflile. 
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SELECTED  FOR  THE  POLYANTHOS. 

MY  DOG  AND  MY  SHADOW. 

In  a  solitary  excursion  through  a  wood, 
Major  Halden  fell  in  with  a  man,  whose 
singular  appearance  attraded  his  attention. 
He  was  sitting  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of 
a  beech  tree,  eating  a  crust  of  bread,  which 
lie  shared  bit  by  bit  with  his  dog.  His  dress 
betrayed  the  utmost  poverty  :  but  his  couu- 
tenance  exhibited  every  symptom  of  cheer¬ 
fulness.  The  Major  saluted  him  as  he  rode 
past,  and  the  man  pulled  off  his  hat.  Do 
you  see  ?  said  he  to  his  dog,  laughing. — 
What  should  the  dog  see  ?  asked  the  Major, 
whose  curiosity  was  much  excited  by  the 
man’s  happy  looks.  The  stranger  laughed. 
Ay,  said  the  man  in  a  humorous  tone,  I 
wish  to  make  the  dog  take  notice  of  your 
civility.  It  is  so  uncommon  for  a  well-dres¬ 
sed  person  on  horseback,  and  an  officer  be¬ 
sides,  to  lift  his  cap  or  hat  to  a  tattered  foot 
passenger  like  me.' 

Who  are  you  then  ?  said  the  major  to  the 
man,  looking  at  him  attentively. 

A  child  of  fortune. 

A  child  of  fortune  ?  you  mistake,  without 
doubt,  for  your  coat  seems  to  speak  other¬ 
wise. 

My  coat  is  in  the  right,  sir.  But  as  I 
can  joke  in  this  coat,  the  only  one  I  have,  it  is 
of  as  much  value  to  me  as  a  new  one,  even 
if  it  had  a  star  upon  it. 
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Jf  what  you  say  do  not  proceed  from  a 
disordered  mind,  you  are  in  the  right,  coun¬ 
tryman. 

A  disordered  mind,  or  a  light  mind,  is 
sometimes  the  gift  of  God,  at  least  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  fortune  of  my  cast.  My  fate  once 
hung  heavy  on  my  mind  like  lead  ;  but 
care  now  passes  through  it,  as  the  wind  does 
through  my  coat,  and  if  that  be  a  fault,  it 
makes  up  for  a  great  deal  of  misfortune. 

But,  says  the  Major,  whence  did  you  come 
and  whither  are  you  going  i 

That  question  is  not  difficult  to  be  answer- 
ed,  sir.  I  came  from  my  cradle,  and  I  am 
now  going  straight  forward  to  my  grave. 
With  these  two  stages  of  my  life  I  .am  well 
acquainted.  In  a  word,  I  am  endeavouring 
to  soften  my  fate  ;  but  I  must  have  some¬ 
thing  very  engaging,  for  my  dog  and  destiny 
remain  faithful  to  me  ;  and  my  shadow  also 
— but  like  a  false  friend  only  when  the  sun 
shines.  You  shake  your  head,  sir,  as  if  you 
meant  to  say,  I  have  made  choice  of  bad  com¬ 
pany.  I  thought  so  at  first  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  so  bad,  as  not  to  be  useful  some¬ 
times.  My  destiny  has  made  me  humble, 
and  taught  me  what  I  did  not  before  know, 
that  one  cannot  unhinge  the  world.  My  dog 
has  taught  me,  that  there  is  still  love  and  fi¬ 
delity  in  it,  and--You  cannot  imagine  what, 
fine  things  one  can  talk  with,  and  respecting 
.one’s  shadow  ! 

Respecting  one’s  shadow  ?  that  I  do  iiofc 
understand. 
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You  shall  hear,  sir — At  sun-rise,  when  I 
am  walking  behind  my  long  towering  shad¬ 
ow,  what  conversation  1  hold  with  it  on  phi¬ 
losophical  subjects.  Look,  say  I,  dear  shad¬ 
ow,  art  thou  not  like  a  youth,  when  the  sun 
of  life  is  rising,  the  earth  seems  too  small  ? 
just  when  I  lift  a  leg,  thou  liftest  another,  as 
if  thou  wouldst  step  over  ten  acres  at  once  ; 
and.yet  when  thou  puttest  down  thy  leg,  thy 
step  is  scarcely  a  span  long.  So  fares  it  with 
youth.  He  seems,  as  if  he  would  destroy, 
or  create  a  world,  and  yet,  in  the  end,  he 
does  none  of  .those  tilings,  which  might  have 
been  expelled  from  his  discourse.  Let  the 
sun  now  rise  higher  and  thou  wilt  become 
smaller,  as  the  youth  boasts  less,  the  older 
he  grows.  Thus  I  compare,  you  see,  the 
morning,  noon  and  evening  shadow  with  a 
hundred  things  ;  and  the  longer  we  walk 
together,  the  better  we  get  acquainted.  At 
present  I  can  forego  many  things,  which  I 
formerly  considered  indispensable  necessaries. 
The  shadow  is  my  watch  and  my  pedome¬ 
ter — and  sometimes  my  servant  and  some¬ 
times  my  footman..  It  is  only  a  pity,  that  a 
man  cannot  exist  in  hi$  shadow,  as  his  shad¬ 
ow  does  in  him. 

Well,  and  what  4o  you  say  in  the  evening 
to  your  shadow  ? 

In  the  evening  ?  a  man’s  shadow  then  is 
a  very  serious  thing-r-the  best  moralist — a 
real  hour  glass — a  true  memento  mart.  When 
the  shadow  runs  forward  before  one,  still  be* 
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coming  longer  and  less  visible,  as  if  already 
hiding  its  head  in  the  darkness  of  eternity, 
while  behind  one  is  the  setting  sun,  and  be¬ 
fore  one  a  rising  star — the  shadow  then  seems 
to  say,  thou  art  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  thy 
sun  is  going  down  ;  but  lose  not  courage  ; 
like  me,  thou  wilt  become  always  greater  ; 
and  before  thee  is  already  suspended  a  better 
star,  the  first  ray  of  eternity  beyond  the- 
grave. 

With  these  words  the  man  became  serious 
and  the  Major  also.  Both  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence.  Hem,  said  the  Major,  you 
must  go  with  me,  countryman.  He  took 
the  stranger  by  the  hand  and  conduced  him 
to  his  house. 

- •SSX7&W&M  «=» - 

SELECT  SENTENCES . 


There  is  but  one  test  of  friendship  :  a  test 
by  which  no  one  would  try  the  genuineness 
of  it : — and  this  is,  necessity  :  and  yet,  without 
that,  it  is  not  easy  to  know  whether  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  our  friends  flow  from  the  hearty  or 
only  stream  from  the  lips. 

to  admonish  a  man  in  the  height  of  his 
passion,  is  to  call  a  soldier  to  council  in  the 
heat  of  a  battle. 

he  was  a  true  philosopher, who  being  asked 
how  he  could  endure  to  be  without  the  pleas- 
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ure  of  books,  answered,  the  works  of  creation 
were  his  library,  wherein,  when  he  pleased, 
he  could  muse  upon  God’s  deep  oracles. 

if  I  can  keep  vice  under,  and  win  upon 
that  which  is  good,  though  it  be  but  a  little 
at  once,  I  may  come  to  be  better  in  time. 

virtue  and  vice  are  both  prophets,  the  one 
of  certain  good,  die  other  of  pain  or  peni¬ 
tence. 

negligence  is  the  rust  of  the  soul,  which 
corrodes  through  all  her  best  resolutions  ; 
we  need  only  to  sit  still, and  diseases  will  arise 
for  want  of  exercise. 

what  are  formalities  of  religion,  if  a  man’s 
life  bring  scandal  on  what  he  professes  ? 

the  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  hearing  a 
man  deplore  that  he  must  die  in  a  strange 
country,  “  what  matters  it  ?”  said  he  to 
him,  “  there  is  no  place  where  there  is  not  a 
road  to  be  found  to  the  other  world.” 

the  same  philosopher,  when  being  told 
that  the  Athenians  had  condemned  him  to 
death,  replied  without  the  least  emotion,  “  It 
is  long  since  nature  has  pronounced  a  like 
sentence  against  themselves.” 

fine  speeches  are  like  cypress  trees,  which 
are  lofty  and  beautiful,  but  yield  no  fruit. 

On  eagles’  wings  immortal  scandals  Hv, 

Whilst  virtuous  actions  are  but  born  to  die. 
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For  7 he  PoLrANrnos. 

Potts  have  long;  celebrated  the  “  Birth  cf  May  :*9' 
a  thousand  bards  have  lavished  their  praises  or. 
that  enchanting  season .  Last  spring  Z  resolved 
to  add  one  more  garland  to  those  which  already 
encircled  the  b roves  of  May  ;  but  as  my  love  of 
truth  is  quite  as  strong  as  my  admiration  of  po¬ 
etry,  my  thoughts  involuntarily  meandered  from 
/.he  language  of  eidogium.  The  following  lines 
will  be  fluid  a  mors  just  description  of  our 
spring  of  j8o6,  than  we  shall  find  in  the 
“  songs  of  other  times  P 

ADDRESS  TO  MAY. 

Whither,  O  Spring  !  are  fled  thy  bloom ing 
charms, 

•  Thy  lovely  flowers,  thy  ever-fragrant  gales  ? 

No  more  the  dreary  groves  thy  influence  warms. 
No' more  the  enraptured  soul  thy  breath  in. 
hales. 

In  vain  I  wander  o’er  the  joyless  plains, 

Or  trace  with  eager  step  the  woodland  shade ; 

No  bird  salutes  mv  car  in  warbled  strains  ; 

No  perfum’d  blossoms  deck  the  cheerless 
glade. 

tied  are  the  rosy  charms  of  early  dawn, 

Which  once  inspired  the  poet’s  raptured  lav ; 

Now  chilling  east  winds  cloud  each  rising  morn,. 
And  wintry  blasts  deform  the  evening  ray. 

3. 
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Hence  shall  no  bard,  O  May,  thy  praises  sing  ; 

No  muse  again  shall  celebrate  thy  morn  ; 
Summer  henceforth  shall  wear  the  wreath  of 
Spring, 

And  love  and  beauty  shall  her  reign  adorn. 

PSYCHE. 

Briar-Kill,  Aug.  1 3  o  6  • 


For  the  Pcltantros . 
SONNET  TO  SLEEP. 

By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Soft  Sleep  !  thou  child  of  silence  and  of  night. 
Yet  parent  wild  of  sweet  illusive  forms  ; 

Yielding  luch  joys,  as  shun  the  morning’s  light. 
When  fierce  defire  my  glowing  bosom  warms: 

And  pleas’d  I  snatch  th’  imaginary  kiss, 

Anticipating  oft  still  greater  bliss. 

Since  every  heart  but  mine  now  takes  repose, 
While  Fancy’s  wanton  sprites  their  revels  keep, 

Grant  my  request,  my  wearied  eye-lids  close, 
And  shade  me  with  thy  wings,  O  gentle  Sleep. 

And  should  my  heated  brain  then  fondly  dream. 

Let  kind  complying  beauty  be  the  theme. 

Let  that  bright  form  appear  on  which  1  doat. 
Bring  it,  O  Sleep  !  but  kindly  to  my  view  } 

Breathing  those  sighs  that  constant  love  denote. 
And  can  with  ease  my  thrilling  soul  subdue  : 

And  while  such  pleasing  dreams  my  nights  em¬ 
ploy. 

I’ll  patient  wait  for  more  substantial  joy. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  OLD  SAILOR. 

By  the  Same. 

Beneath  the  roaring  western  wave. 
Are  sunk  the  limbs  of  Jack  the  brave  ! 
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A  jollier  Tar  was  never  mov’d. 

His  skill  in  fight  he  often  prov’d. 

In  hottest  work  he  lov’d  to  join. 

In  feats  of  death,  he’d  all  outshine  ; 

Yet  though  so  great  a  friend  to  death, 

He  clapp’d  a  stopper  on  Jack’s  breath— 
Stove  in  his  lights,  his  soul  unhing’d, 
Because  he  thought  his  power  infring’d  j 
Then  threw  his  carcase  to  that  flood. 
Jack’s  arm  so  oft  had  stain’d  with  blood. 


ODE  TO  CONTENT. 

BY  ROBERT  FARREN  CHEETHAM, 

Qwid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  aevo 
multa  i  Horace. 

Why  do  we  a,:»  with  eager  strife. 

At  things  beyond  the  mark  of  life  i 
Creatures,  alas  !  whose  boasted  power 
Is  but  the  blessing  of  an  hour.  Francis. 

Far  from  mortal  ken  retir’d, 

Estrang’d  from  worldly  cares  and  fears, 

With  love  of  learned,  lore  inspir’d. 

May  I  pass  my  transient  years  ! 

And  may  content,  angelick  maid  ! 

In  sweet  simplicity  array’d, 

In  hat  of  straw  and  russet  vest, 

With  dimpled  cheek  and  peaceful  breast, 

Fair  Virtue’s  eldest  born  ! 

That  makes  a  palace  of  a  cell, 

Nor  scorns  in  humble  cot  to  dwell, 

Nor  grasps  at  honour’s  gilded  prize, 

Nor  pines  for  light  fantastick  joys, 

My  straw  built  shed  adorn  ! 

Still  hover  with  her  smiling  train, 
ground  my  peaceful  board,  and  purest  pleasure' 
deign  ! 
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V>T  v,  foolish  man  ! 

Dost  thou  with  Vvain  anxiety,  extend 
T'nv  LU'/  cares  beyond  life's  little  span, 

W Ti:f  ;.:ust,  with  dart-like  swiftness,  cud  ? 
Why  can  thy  restless  mind 
No  peaceful  haven  find  ? 

What.  means  this  sordid  lust  of  gain, 

‘  Which  drives  thee  o’er  the  swelling  main  ? 

£  oh  various  clime  that  bids  thee  know. 

Or  scorch’d  with  heat,  or  chill’d  with  snow  ? 
Commands  to  rove  from  shore  to  shore. 

Intent  some' hidden  track  t’  explore  ? 

Which  makes  thee  turn  the  pond’rous  soil. 
And  urge  the  plow  with  ceaseless  toil  ? 

Is  it,  pray  tell  me,  to  procure 
Stores  of  luxurious  food  that  ever  may  endure  ? 

Behold  the  feather’d  choirs,  that  wing  the  sky, 
How  unconcern’d  they  fly. 

And cleav.e  with  joyful  wing,  the  ambient  air; 

4‘  Content  and  careless  of  to-morrow’s  fare.” 
They  toil  not  at  the  irksome  plow, 

Nor  with  unceasing  labour  sow  ; 

They  do  not' reap  the  fruitful  plain. 

Nor  ho.lrd  with  canfe  the  gather’d  grain. 

Is  gorgeous  raiment  then  thy  care  ? 

Behoid  what  beauteous  vests  they  wear: 

Not  ail  the  pomp  of  regal  state 
Their  painted  plumes  can  emulate  ; 

Yet  tell  t!v  v  not  nor  ply  the  loom, 

Norv:  th  extended  carestheirfuturedaysenglooau 

See,  mortal,  see  the  blooming  rose 
V\  foichreto  the  morn, 

Behold  how  snort  a  time  it  blows, 

Then  droops  its  .head  forlorn  ! 

See  yonder  hying  shaft  proceed 
T  h  :c  h  aether’s  course  with  winged  spe:i  ; 
Or  see  fhe  shade  appear  and  riy, 
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Apt  emblems  of  mortality  ! 

Then  cease  to  stretch  thy  busy  cares 
To  future  days  to  future  years, 

Enjoy  the  present  hour  of  life. 

And  banish  sorrow,  banish  strife  ; 

Be  sweet  Content  thy  humble  friend, 

For  she  can  every  pleasure  lend, 

And  seek  not  out  for  future  pain, 

Be  virtuous,  be  content,  all  other  cares  disdain. 


SONG. 

Sung  by  Mr.  T wails  in  the  musical  entertainment 
of  Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths. 

O  when  my  farm  is  taken, 

How  delightful  ’twill  be  o’er  my  acres  to  stump  ! 

Then  I’ll  marry  a  dairy  maid>  jolly  and  plump. 
But  she  sha  ht  be  as  fat  as  my  bacon. 

I’ll  hire  a  lout  to  wield  the  hail. 

Small  beer  shall  serve  the  bumpkin  ; 
While  I,  by  guzzling  home-brew’d  ale, 
Grow  rounder  than  a  pumpkin. 

I’ll  have  hogs,  dogs,  cows,  sows, 
Turkies,  ducks,  and  barley-mows, 
Harrows,  ganders,  bulls,  ploughs. 

And  I’ll  dazzle  the  country  gabies  ; 
i’ll  get  a  bull,  l’Ji  get  a  cart. 

I’ll  get  the  Farmer’s  Guide  by  heart. 
And  rjl  get  a  dozen  babies. 

Then  i’ll  pet  my  dogs, 

I’ll  fat  my  hogs, 

I’ll  milk  my  cows, 
i’ll  salt  my  sows, ' 

I’ll  run  my  rigs. 

I’ll  stick  my  pigs, 

I’ll  roast  my  lambs, 

I’ll  mend  my  dams. 

I’ll  whet  mv  knife. 

Til  kill  my  sheep* 
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Pit  kiss  my  wife, 

And  go  to  sleep. 

All  when  my ‘farm  is  taken. 

ITi  drink  lust  double  on  Saturday  night. 
Sitting  up  with  ary  spouse  till  candle  light. 

For  1  need  not  rise  early  on  Sunday  : 

Then  Til  prate  to  my  love  of  clover  and  barns, 
Whiie  d<.ur  little  children’s  stockings  she 

iirn  j 

T  must  go  to  the  wash  on  Monday. 

.On  Sunday  t-;  church,  beef  and  pudding  at  one, 
Aad  the  evening  to  spend, 

Pfl  get  drunk  with  a  friend, 

Reel  to  bed,  ami  on  Monday  be  up  with  the  sun. 
But  on  Monday  my  bed  forsaking, 

O  how  my  poor  nob  will  be  aching  1 
With  my  eyes  stiff 'and  red, 

Sunk  deep  in  my  head, 

I  -shall  look  as  oid  as  Mefhuisaiem  ; 

While  the  curst  noises  round  me 
Will  so -confound  me, 
i  ska  11  wish  the  farm  yard  at  Jerusalem. 

For  there  the  pigs  will  be  squeaking* 
The  waggon  wheels  be  creaking. 

Ducks  quacking, 

Cart-whips  cracking, 

Turkies  gobbling, 

Carters  squabbling. 

Rooks  cawing, 

Plough-boys  jawing, 
ilorses  neighing, 

Donkies  biaying. 

Cocks  crowing, 

Oxen  lowing, 

Dogs  bark, 

Isoah’s  ark. 

All  when  my  farm  is  taken. 
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THE  DRAMA, 

The  moral  fable  told  by  Genius’  tongue. 

The  song  of  other  <Jays  by  poets  sung, 

The  tale  of  times  chat  arei  where  Fashion’s  fool 
Is  made  the  butt  of  .spoitive  Ridicule, 

Where  Folly’s  likeness,  as  she  flics,  is  hit. 

And  Wisdom  charms  with  gaiety  and  wit; 

These  are  the  themes  support  the  sccnick  art. 

Improve  the  manners,  and  amend  the  heart; 

These  would  we  now  in  Virtue’s  cause  engage. 

And  rear  that  glorious  thing,  a  Moral  Stage. 

DUNLAP. 

*,•  «  «  •  0  • 

Extracts  from  an  Essay  on  Dramalick  Composi¬ 
tion.., By  T.  Holer  oft. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  may  "be  asked,  why  is  this  subject,  on 
which  so  much  .already  lias  been  written, 
again  intruded  on  the  publick  ?  Have  not 
Aristotle ,  Quintilian ,  Horace ,  and  other  ancient 
authors — have  not  Balkan,  Racine ,  Dacier , 
and  a  multitude  of  French  writers — have  not 
i  crowd  of  English  criticks,  not  forgetting 
the  prefaces  of  the  immortal  Dry  den,  all  treat¬ 
's  J  this  subject  ?  Can  laws  and  rules  create  a 
poet  ?  or  what  is  there  now  to  be  said  that 
can  be  esteemed  as  new  information  ? 

It  may  be  difficult  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  satisfactorily  ;  but  it  may  truly  be  al¬ 
leged,  that  rules  are  much  more  easily  given 
tiian  remembered  ;  that,  being  the  offspring 
of  man,  rules  themselves  are  liable  to  be  de- 
fe<ftive  ;  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say- 
when  inquiries  into  any  subject  ought  to 
cease  ;  that  it  is  not  novelty  for  which  we 
ought  to  seek*  but  truth  so  clearly  stated  and’ 
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arranged,  if  possible,  as  not  to  be  mistaken  ; 
and  that  therefore  every  new  effort,  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  desirable  end,  may  rather  deserve 
praise  than  blame. 

There  is  still  a  farther  reason  for  treating 
the  subject  anew  ;  which  is  that  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be.  well-founded  doubts,  among  men 
of  liberal  inquiry,  whether  the  rules  that 
have  been  so  dogmatically  given,  and  so 
long  received  as  the  standard  by  which  per¬ 
fection  may  be  attained,  be  not  in  many  re¬ 
spects  so  faulty  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of 
being  observed,  in  the  noblest  efforts  of  the 
dramatick  art.  Attempts,  therefore,  to  de¬ 
cide  this  point,  will  scarcely  be  considered  as 
superfluous ;  and  if  any  true  criterion  could 
be  made  publick,  by  which  good  may  clear¬ 
ly  be  distinguished  from  bad,  a  most  desira¬ 
ble  end  would  certainly  be  attained. 

Of  the  Purposes  for  which  Tragedies  and  Comedies 
are  or  ought  to  be  composed. 

In  all  the  works  of  man,  his  present  pleas¬ 
ure  and  his  future  happiness  are  consulted  , 
and,  in  our  best  dramatick  works,  these  pur¬ 
poses  are  combined  :  but  too  many  of  our 
inferiour  compositions  seldom  have  any  thing 
but  present  pleasure  in  view,  and  are  so  far 
defective  in  their  construction.  The  pleas¬ 
ure,  given  by  a  dramatick  work,  scarcely  can 
be  exquisite,  unless  the  future  happiness  of 
man  be  kept  in  view  :  that  is  to  say,  unless 
come  essential  moral  truth,  or  truths,  aie  in¬ 
culcated.  To  die  unprejudiced,  it  needs  no 
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effort  of  the  understanding  to  demonstrate 
that  this  high  purpose,  in  most  if  not  all  of 
our  best  dramatiek  writings,  has  been  nobly 
effected.  To  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
.envy,  deceit ,  concupiscence ,  revenge,  jealousy,  ambi¬ 
tion ,  and  all  the  frantick  passions  of  the  mind, 
no  man  can  be  insensible,  or  remain  unwarn¬ 
ed,  who  shall  read  Venice  Preserved,  The  Or¬ 
phan,  The  Fair  Penitent,  Zargu,  Measure  for 
Measure,  Macbeth,  I.ear,  Oihello,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  those  masterly  works  that  exist,  as 
well  among  the  neighbouring  nations  as  in 
the  happy  and  highly  cultivated  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  first  rule,  therefore,  that  a  dra- 
matick  poet  has  to  observe  is,  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  effect  this  double  purpose,  of  giving 
.present  pleasure  and  promoting  future  hap¬ 
piness.  (To  be  continued. ) 


THE  BOSTON  THEATRE, 

It  is  expected,  will  open  in  a  short  time* 
In  addition  to  the  company  of  last  season* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dykes,  and 
a  Mr.  Turnbull,  are  engaged.  Mrs.  Poe 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Boston  theatre.  We  understand 
she  is  to  fill  the  parts  made  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  Mrs.  Darley.  Report  speaks 
favourably  of-  her  talents. — Mr.  Bernard, 
who  went  to  London  in  the  spring,  is  daily 
expected  with  a  reinforcement. 

THE  PROVIDENCE  THEATRE 
Closed  on  the  17th,  with  Schiller's  celebra* 
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ted  tragedy  of  The  Robbers.  The  chara&er 
of  Charles  De  Moor  was  performed  by  a  Mr, 
Randolph,  brother  of  the  celebrated  John 
Randolph,  Esq.  of  Virginia.  The  company 
have  gone  to  Newport,  to  perform  six  nights. 

THE  NEW-YORK  THEATRE 
Was  to  have  opened  on  the  22d.  The  pa¬ 
pers  of  that  day,  however,  contain  no  bill 
for  the  evening  ;  it  is  therefore  most  proba¬ 
bly  postponed.  The  strength  of  the  com¬ 
pany  consists  of  Mr.  Cooper,  manager, 
Messrs.  Tyler,  Harwood,  T waits,  Darley, 
Hogg,  a»d  Martin  \  Mrs.  Darley,  Mrs. 
Oldmixon,  and  Mrs.  Jones.  The  manager 
is  said  to  be  negociating  with  Mr.  Usher. 

OF  PHILADELPHIA  THEATRICALS 

Little  is  yet  known  here.  We  have  heard 
of  no  alterations  in  their  company  of  last 
season  ;  except  an  exchange  of  Mrs.  Wig- 
jiell  for  Mrs.  Warren  ! 

THE  CHARLESTON  THEATRE, 

Under,  the  direction  of  Mr.  Placide,  gener¬ 
ally  opens  the  beginning  of  November.— 
Messrs.  Bates,  Harper,  Sully,  Clark,  and 
Claude,  Mrs.  Placide,  Mis.  Harper,  and 
Mrs.  Claude,  we  believe  are  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  performers. 

LITER  ART  ^NOTICES. 

The  first  volume  of  u  The  Dramatick 
Works  of  William  Dunlap”  is  now  ready 
for  delivery.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
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printed,  and  embellished  with  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Wignell,  (now  Mrs.  Warren)  engraved 
by  Edwin.  It  contains  four  pieces — “  The 
Father  of  an  only  Child,”  a  comedy — 
««  Leicester,”  a  tragedy — “  Fontainville  Ab¬ 
bey,”  a  tragedy — and  “  Darby’s  Return,” 
an  interlude.  The  first  of  these  pieces  was 
published,  and  met  with  a  flattering  recep¬ 
tion,  in  1788,  under  tire  title  of  “  American 
Shandyism.”  It  was  the  first  American 
play  that  issued  from  the  press. — Leicester 
and  Fontainville  Abbey  have  been  oerformed 
at  the  New- York  theatre,  and  met  with  suc¬ 
cess.  They  are  written  in  blank  verse,  and 
contain  many  noble  and  moral  sentiments, 
frequently  embellished  with 
ly  poetical. 

We  venture  to  say  thst  Mr.  D.  deserves , 
and  we  hope  he  will  receive)  the  patronage 
of  all  who  think 

That  Genius  may  be  born  this  side  the  ocean  ; 

and  can  read  with  pleasure  the  modest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  an  indigenous  moralist. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dunlap 
contemplates  publishing  a  History  of  the 
American  Stage,  from  the  first  performances 
of  the  Old  American  Company  under  Mr. 
Hallam,  to  be  interspersed  with  memoirs  of 
the  principal  performers,  the  materials  for 
which  he  is  now  collecting. 

A  New  Translation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Ju¬ 
venal)  to  which  are  added  Miscellaneous  Poems9 
original  and  translated)  has  been  lately  publish  - 
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ed  by  E.  Sargcant,  New-YorV."  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  poetry,  we  copy  from  the  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Poems,  without  any  great  pref¬ 
erence,  the  5th  and  6th  bonnets.  ^ 

V. 

Coyvper,  assertor  of  the  moral  song. 

Thou  England’s  giorv,  in  degenerate  days, 
And  just  inheritor  of  ancient  praise, 

How  shall  I  speak  thy  worth,  nor  do  thee  wrong  ? 
Unforced  by  art,  in  native  vigour  strong, 

Thy  pure,  and  simple,  andpathetick  lays, 
lieplete  with  thought,  and  bright  with  fancy’s 
rays,. 

Proclaim  tbee  first  amid  the  tuneful  throng  ; 

Yes  !  in  thy  verse  a  secret  charm  we  find, 

A  charm  not  taught,  and  ne’er  attained  by  art. 
At  once  it  gratifies,  and  fills  the  mind, 

And  softens,  wakes,  and  meliorates  the  heart. 
’Tis  that  we  trace  thy  mind,  and  virtues  licit, 
And  that  we  knowfand  feel  thee,  still  sinccie. 

YJ. 

O  Burns,  when  1  peruse  thy  nervous  page, 
Where,  scenes  adorned  by  genius’  brightest 
h  ues. 

And  pathos7  softest  tints,  the  spirit  views, 
Feelings,  at  once  of  mingled  scorn  and  rage, 
Will  rise  against  the  prouc!:  and  selfish  age, 

That  wondered  at  thy  wild  unlettered  muse, 
And  while  it  praised,  yet,  niggard,  could  refuse 
The  proper  meed;  nor  raised  thee-to  the  stage. 
Where  God  and  nature  destined  thee  to  {land  ; 

Whence  had  wc  seen  thy  genms  all  displayed. 
And  streaming  splendour  o’er  thy  native  land, 

All  thy  bl  ight  soul  in  warm  effulgence  rayed  ; 
But  left  thee  on  bleak  poverty’s  dark  strand* 
Where  sweeps  the  surge,  and  chilling  blast*:  in¬ 
vade. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  MRS.  DARLET. 

Embellished  with  a  Portrait. 


Lo  !  a  transcendant  nymph  usurps  the  sight. 

Replete  with  grace,  and  pregnant  with  delight. 

Thus  smiled  Astarte  issuing  from  the  sea. 

Rapture’s  sweet  queen— the  intimate  of  Glee  !-* 

Thus  looked  Briscis  when  Achilles  sighed — 

Thus  beamed  ineffably  tire  Spartan  bride  ! 

Embattled  nations  might  demand  the  prize. 

And  seek  a  triumph  subject  to  her  eyes  ! 

E’en  hoary  Winter  so  supremely  glows, 

His  ardour  liquefies  his  snows  ; 

And  Rhodope  and  Caucasus  assume 

Arcadian  vigour  and  a  vernal  bloom. ..Anthony  Pasquin.' 

THE  lady  whose  memoirs  and  portrait 
we  now  present  to  the  publick,  is  de¬ 
scended  from  a  rcspeftable  family  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Her  father,  Anthony  Westray,  was 
born  at  Whitehaven  in  the  county  of  Cur**1” 
berland.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  * 
N...YOL.  3. 
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merchant  of  that  place  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  settled  in  London,  and  soon  after 
married.  Not  many  years  after  this,  he 
died  of  a  consumption,  leaving  his  wife  with 
three  daughters. 

Of  these  three  daughters  our  heroine  was 
the  second  i  She  was  born  in  London  on  the 
I5th  of  January,  1780.  After  her  father’s- 
decease  and  the  settlement  of  his  affairs,  the 
remaining  patrimony  was  found  to  be  too 
small  to  support  and  educate  a  family  with¬ 
out  other  resources,  tier  mother  tlicrefoie 
turned  her  thoughts  to  the  stage,  as  in  her 
opinion  it  afforded  an  advantageous  pros¬ 
pect,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
her  friends  she  adopted  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
fession. 

At  an  early  age  MissWestray  discovered  a 
partiality  for  musick,  and  was  put  under  the 
care  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Miles  of  Bath,  to 
be  instructed  in  that  science.  About  four 
years  after  the  death  of  her  father,  her  mo¬ 
ther  married  Mr.  Simpson  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin.  She  left  Bath  and  accompa¬ 
nied  her  mother  to  Ireland,  but  returned 
the  next  year. 

In  1706,  when  the  Hay-Market  Theatre 
was  building  in  Boston,  Mr.  Charles  Powell 
the  manager  made  propositions  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Simpson,  which  were  accepted.  They 
arrived  in  Boston  with  their  children  toward 
>e  close  of  the  vear  17.96. 
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Our  heroine  (as  well  as  her  elder  sister, 
now  Mrs.  Wood  of  the  Philadelphia  thea¬ 
tre)  was  likewise  engaged  by  Mr.  Powell. 
Her  first  attempt  on  the  stage  was  made  in 
the  chara&er  of  Narcissa,  in  Colman’s  opera 
of  Inkle  and  Yarico.  She  succeeded  in  this 
and  other  similar  characters,  and  her  impro¬ 
ving  talents  rendered  her  a  fair  candidate 
for  popular  favour.  In  the  Adopted  Child 
she  also  appeared  with  uncommon  eclat. 

After  the  failure  of'  Mr.  Powell  and  the 
.close  of  the  theatre  she  went  to  New-York, 
where  she  performed  three  seasons.  With 
what  success,  or  in  what  particular  charac¬ 
ters  she  appeared  the  writer  is  not  acquainted. 
*  From  New-York  she  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  she  soon  became  the  favourite  of  the 
publick.  Her  marriage  with  Mr.  John  Dar- 
ley,  then  a  first  lieutenant  of  marines  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  took  place  in 
this  city  on  the  4th  of  Dec.  1800.  The  sea¬ 
son  after  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darley  perform¬ 
ed  at  Charleston. 

In  October,  I80S,  they  were  engaged  by 
Mr.  S.  Powell,  for  the  Federal-Street  Thea¬ 
tre.  Mrs.  D.  first  met  the  view  of  a  Boston 
audience  after  an  absence  of  six  years  in 
the  character  of  Amelia  in  Lovers’  •  Vows, 
and  was  received  with  rapturous  applause. 
She  continued  in  Boston,  with  the  exception 
of  one  season  spent  in  New-York,  tili  May, 
1806.  The  recesses  of  the  regular  theatric 
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cal  campaigns  she  has  usually  spent  in  Pro¬ 
vidence. 

On  the  stage  Mrs.  D.  generally  appears 
in  the  characters  of  sentimental  young  la¬ 
dies  :  and  to  these  her  voice,  countenance 
and  person  are  happily  adapted.  It  would 
perhaps  he  doing  injustice  to  her  profession¬ 
al  character,  not  to  say,  that  in  this  line  of 
acting  she  is  without  a  rival.  If  where  all 
are  excellent  a  selection  of  the  best  were 
made,  she  would  be  said  to  appear  the  most 
fascinating  in  characters  of  pure  and  simple 
nature,  artless  and  unaffeCted,  unsophisticat¬ 
ed  by  false  refinement.  Numerous  and 
crowded  audiences  have  gazed  with  delight 
on  the  beauteous  Rosamunda  and  the  sport¬ 
ive  Rosalind — have  listened  with  admiration 
to  the  moral  sentiments  which  flowed  from 
the  lips  of  Virginia  and  Emily  Worthington 
• — and  have  melted  into  tears  at  the  distresses 
of  Athanasia  and  Ophelia.  Dorinda  in  the 
Tempest  might  also  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
her  happiest  efforts  ;  and,  “  though  last  not 
least,”  Hester — 

“  Chaste  as  the  icicle, 

“  That’s  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow* 
“  And  hangs  on  Dian’s  temple.” 

Such  is  Mrs.  Darley’s  professional  repu¬ 
tation.  In  private  life  she  is  no  less  rcspeCU 
ed  for  her  amiable  and  engaging  deport¬ 
ment.  She  enjoys  the  company  of  many 
respe&able  people  in  the  various  places  where 
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ehe  has  resided,  who  are  anxious  to  cultivate 
her  acquaintance  and  obtain  her  friendship. 
In  possession  of  a  husband,  “  who  is  every¬ 
thing  to  her,  to  whom  she  is  every  thing,” 
and  three  sons,  she  enjoys  as  much  happiness 
as  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Darley’s  return  to  Boston 
in  1802,  she  received  the  following  compli¬ 
ment  through  the  channel  of  one  of  the  pub* 
lick  papers  : — 

‘  As  on  Olympus’  lofty  brow 

The  heavenly  fair  assembled  sat. 

Looked  down  on  mortals  here  below, 

And  talked  of  this  and  talked  of  that ; 

Says  Juno,  “  Who,  of  heavenly  birth. 
Obedient  to  our  high  command, 

Will  freely  wing  her  way  to  earth, 

Awhile  to  grace  the  Thespian  Band  ?'* 

Nature,  soft,  simple,  modest,  mild, 
in  sweetest  accents  begged  to  go  j 

Fair  Venus  kissed  the  prattling  child, 

And  lent  the  magick  cestus  too, 

Columbia  owns  her  power  to  move, 

The  cold  to  warm,  the  savage  tame, 

With  pity  melt,  or  wound  with  love — 

And  Darley  calls  her  favourite’s  name/ 

JJosiQtif  Ocl.  J806. 
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For  the  Poltanthos 
MEMOIRS  OF  MRS.  BEN DISH, 

Grand-daughter  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Collided 
from  the  various  accounts  which  have  he^n  pub-. 

lished  of  this  extraordinary  woman. 

Mrs.  Bendish  was  the  daughter  of  Com¬ 
missary -General  Ireton,  by  the  Lady  Bridg¬ 
et,  who  after  IretoiFs  death  was  married  to 
Gen.  Fleetwood. 

She  was  as  extraordinary  for  a  woman, 
as  her  grandfather  was  for  the  great  quali¬ 
ties  he  discovered,  when  he  usurped  die  gov¬ 
ernment.  She  had  as  much  courage,  oddi¬ 
ty  of  humour,  enthusiasm  and  cant ;  and, 
like  him,  became  greater  according  to  the 
difficulties  she  met  with. 

“  Of  great  and  most  fervent  devotion  to¬ 
wards  God,  (says  Mr.  Say,  a  dissenting 
minister  of  London,  who  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  her]  and  love  to  her  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  and  fellow-christians,  and  yet  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  impiety  or  ciuulty  of 
which  she  is  not  capable. 

Fawning,  suspicious,  and  mistrustful, 
jealous  w  ithout  end  of  all  her  servants,  and 
even,  of  her  friends,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  is  ready  to  do  them  all  the  service  in 
her  power  ;  atlefling  all  mankind  equally, 
and  not  according  to  the  services  they  are 
able  to  do  her,  but  according  to  the  services 
their  necessities  and  miseries  demand  iron} 
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her  ;  to  the  relieving  of  which  neither  the 
wickedness  of  their  characters,  nor  the  inju-, 
ries  they  have  done  herself  in  particular,  are 
the  least  exceptions,  but  rather  a  peculiar 
recommendation. 

Such  are  the  extravagancies  which  have 
long  appeared  to  me  in  the  chara6ter  of  this, 
lady,  whose  friendship  and  resentment  I  have 
felt  by  turns,  through  the  course  of  many 
years  acquaintance  with  her  ;  and  yet,  aftev 
all  these  blemishes  and  vices,  which  I  must 
freely  own  in  her,  he  would  do  her  the 
greatest  injury,  in  my  opinion,  who  should 
say  she  was  a  great  wicked  woman.  For 
all  that  is  great  and  good  in  her  seems  to  be 
owing  to  a  true  magnanimity  of  spirit,  and 
a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  interest  of  God 
i\nd  all  mankind  ;  and  all  that  is  otherwise, 
to  wrong  principles,  early  and  strongly  im¬ 
bibed  by  a  temperament  of  body,  (shall  X 
so  call  it  ?)  or  a  turn  of  mind,  to  the  last 
degree  enthusiastick  and  visionary. 

it  is  owing  to  this,  that  she  never  hears  of 
any  action  ol  any  person,  but  she  immedi¬ 
ately  mingles  with  it  her  own  sentiments,  and 
judgment  of  the  person  and  action,  in  so 
hveiy  a  manner,  that  it  is  almost  impossible' 
for  her  to  separate  them  afterwards  ;  which 
sentiments  and  judgment  she  will  relate 
thenceforward,  with  the  same  assurance  that 
she  relates  the  action  itself. 

If  she  questions  the  expediency  or  lawful*. 
$ess  pf  any  great,  hazardous  or  doubtful  tin- 
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dertaking,  she  pursues  the  method  which,  as 
she  says,  her  grandfather  always  employed 
with  success  :  that  is,  she  shuts  herself  up 
in  her  closet,  till  by  fasting  and  praying  the 
vapours  are  raised,  and  the  animal  spirits 
wrought  up  to  an  unusual  ferment,  by 
an  over-intenseness  and  strain  of  thinking ; 
and  whatever  portion  of  scripture  comes  in¬ 
to  her  head  at  such  a  season,  which  she  ap¬ 
prehends  to  be  suitable  to  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  (and  whatever  comes  in  such  a  time 
is  sure  to  come  with  a  power  and  evidence, 
which  to  such  a  heated  imagination  appear 
to  be  divine  and  supernatural)  thencefor¬ 
ward  no  entreaties  nor  persuasions,  no  force 
of  reason,  nor  plainest  evidence  of  the  same 
scriptures  alleged  against  it,  no  conviction 
of  the  impropriety,  injustice,  impiety,  or  al¬ 
most  impossibility  of  die  thing,  can  turn 
her  from  it  ;  which  creates  in  her  a  confi¬ 
dence  and  industry  that  generally  attain  their 
end,  and  hardens  her  in  the  same  practice 
forever.  “  She  will  trust  a  friend  that  never 
deceived  her.”  This  was  the  very  answer 
she  made  me,  when  upon  her  receiving  a 
considerable  legacy  at  the  death  of  a  noble 
relation  I  urged  her  to  suspend  her  usual 
aCts  of  piety,  generosity,  and  charily  upon 
such  occasions,  till  she  had  been  just  to  the 
demands  of  a  poor  woman,  and  had  heard 
the  cries  of  a  family  too  long  kept  out  of 
their  money  ;  for  how,  said  1,  “  should  you 
die  and  leave  such  a  debt  undischarged,  will 
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it  be  paid,  as  no  one  will  think  himself  oblig- 
ed  to  pay,  after  the  deceased  of  a  person  from 
whom  he  has  no  expeilations.”  She  assured 
me  she  would  never  die  in  any  one’s  debt. 
But  how  is  it  possible  you  should  be  assured 
of  that,  who  are  forever  in  debt  to  so  many 
persons,  and  have  so  many  occasions  of 
;  spending  your  money  besides  paying  your 
debts,  and  are  resolved  to  have  so  many  ?,J 
I  Her  answer  was  as  before  mentioned. 

Yet  with  all  this  presumption,  she  died 
without  doing  the  justice  she  promised.  The 
*  event  justified  her  conduct,  says  the  writer 
above  mentioned,  if  any  thing  can  justify  a 
:  conduit  which  reason  and  revelation  must 
condemn. 

Such  was  this  grand-daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  inherited  more  of  his  com 
ctitution  and  body  of  mind,  than  any  of  his 
descendants.  This  will  appear  as  we  read 
the  anecdotes  of  her  life  and  manners,  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  writers  of  those 
times,  and  more  so  from  obscure  authors, 
who  only  relate  fails,  than  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  historians.  Many  of  them  are  col- 
leited  by  Noble,  who  was  strangely  interest¬ 
ed  in  giving  a  particular  account  of  every 
branch  of  the  Cromwell  family.  Not  so 
much  however  from  the  love  he  bore  them% 
or  their  principles,  as  from  a  wish  that  eve¬ 
ry  thing  relating  to  such  an  extraordinary 
family  should  be  furnished  to  the  world. 
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.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Bendish  had  more  of 
the  countenance  of  her  grandfather  than 
any  of  his  children.  There  are  pictures  of 
them  to  compare.  The  spirit  is  frequently 
displayed  in  the  features,  and  perhaps  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  formation  of  them.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  no  countenance 
was  ever  more  dissimilar  to  a  parent  than 
Richard  Cromwell  to  his  father.  .And  was 
there  ever  a  temper  more  different  ? 

Mr.  Say  says  that  Mrs.  Bendish  had  some¬ 
thing  so  majestick  in  her  appearance,  that 
she  commanded  respedf  as  soon  as  she  came 
into  company. 

.  That  she  was  accustomed  to  turn  her 
hands  also  to  the  meanest  drudgeries.  She 
would  be  with  her  workmen  at  the  Saltr 
Works  from  the  earliest  time  in  the  morning 
to  the  decline  of  the  sun  ;  insensible  to  alj. 
the  calls  and  necessities  of  nature,  and  in 
habit  and  appearance  beneath  the  meanest 
of  them,  and  neither  suiting  her  chara<5ter 
nor  her  sex.  And  then  immediately  after 
having  eaten  and  drank  to  excess  of  what¬ 
ever  was  before  her,  without  choice  or  dis- 
tin&ion,  to  throw  herself  down  upon  the 
next  couch  or  bed  that  offered,  in  the  pro- 
joundest  sleep  ;  to  rise  from  it  in  new  lite 
and  vigour  ;  to  dress  herself  in  all  the  riches 
and  grandeur  of  appearance,  that  her  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances  or  the  remains  of  better 
time*  would  allow  her  ;  and  about  the  close 
of  the  evening  to  ride  in  her  chaise  or  on 
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her  pad  to  a  neighbouring  port,  and  there 
shine  in  conversation,  and  receive  the  place 
and  precedence  in  all  companies,  as  a  lady 
who  once  expedited  at  that  time  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  persons  in  Europe  ;  to  make 
innumerable  visits  of  ceremony,  business  and 
charity  ;  and  dispa.tch  the  greatest  affairs 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  address,  appearing 
every  where  as  the  common  friend,  advocate 
j  and  patroness  of  all  the  poor  and  the  miser¬ 
able  in  any  kind  ;  in  whose  cause  she  will 
take  no  denial  from  the  great  or  rich  ;  rather 
<  demanding  than  requesting  them  to  perform 
|  their  duty  ;  and  who  is  generally  received 
and  regarded  by  them  that  know  her  best, 
as  a  person  of  great  sincerity,  piety,  gener- 
|  osity,  and  even  profusion  of  charity.  And 
yet,  possessed  of  all  these  virtues,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  them  in  a  degree  above  the  ordina¬ 
ry  rate,  a  person  of  no  truth',  justice,  or 
common  honesty  ;  who  never  broke  her 
promise  in  her  life,  and  yet,  on  whose  word 
no  one  could  depend,  nor  safely  report  the 
least  circumstance  after  her. 

(To  be  continued . ) 


ANECDOTE  OF  D'ALEMBERT. 

j  ~  - 

D’Alembert  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
lady  of  high  rank,  who,  to  conceal  her  in¬ 
discretion*  caused  him  to  be  exposed  on  the 
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steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Roch.  Here  he 
was  found  by  a  poor  woman  who  earned  a 
livelihood  by  her  needle  ;  she  adopted  him, 
maintained  him  by  the  produce  of  her  la¬ 
bour,  and  placed  him  in  the  college  of  Mon- 
taigu.  The  young  man  profited  by  the  in¬ 
struction  he  received,  so  that  like  Pascal,  lie 
made  discoveries  in  Geometry  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  His  name  soon  became  known  over 
all  Europe,  and  the  learned  courted  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  young  student  of  Montaigu. 
Such  was  the  fame  he  acquired  by  his  early 
talents,  that  the  lady  at  last  began  to  be 
proud  of  having  given  birth  to  such  a  son. 
His  foster-mother  had  been  watched,  and 
consequently  the  real  mother  had  obtained 
information  concerning  the  fate  of  the  child, 
but  without  contributing  towards  his  subsist- 

O  # 

ence.  Vanity  brought  about  what  the  voiceof 
Pature  was  incapable  of  effecting.  She  one 
day  repaired  to  the  college  and  requested  to 
fcec  the  youth.  He  came.  She  began  a  long 
harangue  on  the  tyranny  of  prejudice, 
on  the  pain  she  felt  at  being  obliged  to 
forsake  him,  &c.  “  I  am  your  mother,” 

said  she.  “  You  my  mother,  madam  ?  You 
are  mistaken  ;  I  have  no  mother  but  her 
who  took  care  of  me  in  my  iq/ancy.”  Pie 
then  turned  his  back  upon  her  and  never 
saw  her  more,  but  continued  the  affectionate 
and  dutiful  son  of  the  sempstress,  and  repaid 
her  with  interest  in  her  old  age  the  cares 
she  bestowed  on  his  childhood. 
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{[/«  a  former  number  we  presented  our  readers 
with  some  extracts  from  the  Memoirs  of  Rich - 
ard  Cumberland.  In  making  a  few  more  se¬ 
lections  to  gratify  those  who  have  not  perused 
the  whole  of  that  work ,  we  trust  no  offence 
will  be  given  to  those  who  have.  It  is  a  lux¬ 
urious  dessert ,  where  the  appetite  may  be  feast¬ 
ed  without  danger  of  satiety...Yo\y'A\\\hos.~] 

CHARACTER  OF  GEORGE  FAULKNER. 

*  I  had  more  than  once  the  amusement  of 
dining  at  the  house  of  that  most  singular  be¬ 
ing,  George  Faulkner,  where  I  found  myself 
in  a  company  so  miscellaneously  and  whim¬ 
sically  classed,  that  it  looked  more  like  a  for- 

Ituitous  concourse  of  oddities,  jumbled  to¬ 
gether  from  all  ranks,  orders,  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  than  the  effect  of  invitation  and  de¬ 
sign.  Description  must  fall  short  in  the  at- 

I  tempt  to  convey  any  sketch  of  that  eccen- 
trick  being  to  those,  wh©  have  not  read  him 
in  the  notes  of  Jephson,  or  seen  him  in  the 
mimickry  of  Foote,  who  in  his  portraits  of 

!  Faulkner  found  the  only  sitter,  whom  his 
extravagant  pencil  could  not  caricature  ;  for 
he  had  a  solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism,  and 
a  daring  contempt  of  absurdity,  that  fairly 
outfaced  imitation,  and  like  Garrick’s  Ode 
on  Shakespeare,  which  Johnson  said  “  defied 
'  criticism,”  so  did  George  in  the  original 
spirit  of  his  own  perfect  buffoonery  defy  car¬ 
icature.  He  never  deigned  to  join  in  the 
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laugh  he  had  raised,  nor  seemed  to  have  a 
feeling  of  the  ridicule  he  had  provoked  :  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  pre-eminently  and  by 
preference  the  butt  and  buffoon  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  he  could  find  openings  and  opportu¬ 
nities  for  hits  of  retaliation,  which  were  such 
left  handed  thrusts  as  few  could  parry  :  no¬ 
body  could  foresee  where  they  would  fall, 
nobody  of  course  was  fore-armed,  and  as 
there  was  in  his  calculation  but  one  super- 
eminent  chamber  in  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 

O 

land,  and  he  the  printer  of  the  Dublin  Jour¬ 
nal,  rank  was  no  shield  against  George’s  ar¬ 
rows,  which  flew  where  he  listed,  and  fixed 
or  missed  as  chance  dire&ed,  he  cared  not 
about  consequences.  He  gave  good  meat 
and  excellent  claret  in  abundance.  I  sate  at 
hi£  table  once  from  dinner  till  two  in  the 
iporning,  whilst  George  swallowed  immense 
potations  with  one  solitary  sodden  strawber¬ 
ry  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  which  he  said 
rvas  recommended  to  him  bv  his  doftor  for 
its  cooling  properties.  He  never  lost  his  re- 
cplle&ion  or  equilibrium  the  whole  time,  and 
\yas  in  excellent  foolery  ;  it  was  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  there  was  a  person  in  the 
company,  who  had  received  his  reprieve  at 
the  gallows,  and  the  very  judge  who  had 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  This 
did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  society,  nor  embarrass  any  human  crea¬ 
ture  present.  All  went  off  perfedlly  smooth, 
and  George,  adverting  to  an  original  par- 
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trait  of  Dean  Swift,  which  hung  in  his  room, 
told  us  abundant  of  excellent  and  interesting 
anecdotes  of  the  Dean  and  himself  with 
minute  precision  and  an  importance  irresist¬ 
ibly  ludicrous.  There  was  also  a  portrait 
of  his  late  lady  Mrs.  Faulkner,  which  either 
made  the  painter  or  George  a  liar,  for  it. 
was  frightfully  ugly,  whilst  he  swore  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  objed  in  creation.  In  the 
mean  time  he  took  credit  to  himself  for  a. 
few  deviations  in  point  of  gallantry,  and  as¬ 
serted  that  he  broke  his  leg  in  flying  from 
the  fury  of  an  enraged  husband,  whilst 
Foote  constantly  maintained  that  he  fell 
down  an  area  with  a  tray  of  meat  upon  his 
shoulder,  when  he  was  journeyman  to  a 
butcher  :  I  believe  neither  of  them  spoke 
the  truth.  George  prosecuted  Foote  for 
1  lampooning  him  on  the  stage  of  Dublin  ; 
hi's  counsel  die  prime  serjeant  compared  him 
to  Socrates  and  his  libeller  to  Aristophanes  : 
this  I  believe  was  all  that  George  got  by  his 
course  of  law  ;  but  he  was  told  he  had  the 
best  of  die  bargain  in  the  comparison,  and 
sate  down  contented  under  the  shadow  of 
his  laurels.  In  process  of  time  he  became 
an  alderman  ;  I  paid  my  court  to  him  in 
that  chara&er,  but  1  thought  he  was  rather 
marred  than  mended  by  his  new  dignity. 
George  grew  grave  and  sentimental,  and 
sentiment  and  gravity  sate  as  ill  upon 
George,  as  a  gown  and  square  cap  would 
upon  a  monkey.’ 
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COMEDY  OF  THE  WEST-INDIAN. 

‘The  production  of  a  new  play  was  in 
those  days  an  event  of  much  greater  attrac¬ 
tion  than  from  its  frequency  it  is  now  be¬ 
come,  so  that  the  house  was  taken  to  the 
Back  rows  of  the  front  boxes  for  several 
nights  in  succession  previous  to  that  of  its 
representation  ;  yet  in  this  interval  I  offered 
to  give  its  produce  to  Garrick  for  a  picture, 
.that  hung  over  his  chimney-piece  in  South- 
nmpton-Street,  and  was  only  a  copy  from 
a  Holy  Family  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  :  he 
would  have  closed  with  me  upon  the  bar¬ 
gain,  but  that  the  picture  had  been  a  present 
to  him  from  Lord  Baltimore.  My  expecta¬ 
tions  did  not  run  very  high  when  I  made 
this  offer. 

‘  A  rumour  had  gone  about,  that  the 
character,  which  gave  its  title  to  the  comedy, 
was  satirical ;  of  course  the  gentlemen,  who 
came  under  that  description,  went  down  to 
the  theatre  in  great  strength,  very  naturally 
disposed  to  chastise  the  author  for  his  malig¬ 
nity,  and  their  phalanx  was  not  a  little  for¬ 
midable.  Mrs.  Cumberland  and  I  sate  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  in  their  private  box. 
When  the  prologue-speaker  had  gone  the 
length  of  the  four  first  lines  the  tumult  was 
excessive,  and  the  interruption  held  so  long, 
Xhat  it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  prologue 
would  be  suffered  to  proceed.  Garrick  was 
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much  agitated  ;  he  observed  to  me  that  the 
appearance  of  the  house,  particularly  in  the 
pit,  was  more  hostile  than  he  had  ever  seen 

I  it.  It  so  happened  that  I  did  not  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  feel  the  danger  which  he  seemed  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  and  remarked  to  him  that  the  very 
lirst  word,  which  discovered  Belcour’s  char¬ 
acter  to  be  friendly,  would  turn  the  clamour 
from  us,  and  so  far  I  regarded  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  the  audience  as  a  symptom  in  our 
favour.  Whilst  this  was  passing  between 
us,  order  was  loudly  issued  for  the  prologue 

I  to  begin  again,  and  ha  the  delivery  of  a  few 
lines  more  than  they  had  already  heard  they 
seemed  willing  to  wait  the  deveiopement  of 
a  character,  from  which  they  were  told  to 
expeCt — 

“  Some  emanations  of  a  noble  mind.” 

Their  acquiescence  however  was  not  set 
off  with  much  applause  ;  it  was  a  suspicious 
truce,  a  sullen  kind  of  civility,  that  did  not 
promise  more  favour  than  we  could  earn  ; 
hut  when  the  prologue  came  to  touch  upon 
the  Major,  and  told  his  countrymen  in  the 
galleries,  that 

— <“  His  heart  can  never  trip — ” 
they,  honest  souls,  who  had  hitherto  been 
treated  with  little  else  but  stage  kicks  and 
cuffs  for  their  entertainment,  sent  up  such  a 
hearty  crack,  as  plainly  told  us,  we  had  not 
indeed  little  cherub j,  but  lusty  champions,  whs 
sate  up  aloft . 
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Of  the  subsequent  success  of  this  lucky 
Comedy  there  is  no  occasion  tor  me  to  speak  ; 
eight  and  twenty  successive  nights  it  went 
without  the  buttress  of  an  afterpiece,  which 
was  not  then  the  practice  of  attaching  to  a 
new  play.  Such  was  the  good  fortune  of 
an  author,  who  happened  to  strike  upon  a 
popular  and  taking  plan,  for  certainly  the 
moral  of  The  West-lndian  is  not  quite  un¬ 
exceptionable,  neither  is  the  dialogue  above 
the  level  of  others  of  the  same  author,  which 
have  been  much  less  favoured.  The  snarlers 
snapped  at  it,  but  they  never  set  their  teeth 
into  the  right  place  ;  I  don’t  think  I  am  very 
vain  when  I  say  that  I  could  have  taught 
them  better.  Garrick  was  extremely  kind, 
and  threw  his  shield  before  me  more  than 
.once,  as  the  St.  James’s  evening  paper  could 
have  witnessed.  My  property  in  the  piece 
was  reserved  for  me  with  the  greatest  exact¬ 
ness  ;  the  charge  of  the  house  upon  the  au¬ 
thor’s  nights  was  then  only  sixty  pounds, 
and  when  Mr.  Evans  the  treasurer  came  to 
my  house  in  Queen-Ann-Street  in  a  hackney- 
coach  with  a  huge  bag  of  money,  he  spread 
it  all  in  gold  upon  my  table,  and  seemed  to 
contemplate  it  with  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  that 
was  extremely  droll  ;  and  when  I  tendered 
him  his  customary  fee,  he  peremptorily  re¬ 
fused  it,  saying  he  had  never  paid  an  author 
so  much  before,  I  had  fairly  earnt  it,  and 
he  would  pot  lessen  it  a  single  shilling,  not 
even  his  coach  hire,  and  in  that  humour  h© 
departed.’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

• 

‘  It  is  a  truth  not  sufficiently  enforced,  and 
when  enforced,  not  always  admitted,  though 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  for  the 
government  of  our  conduct,  and  this  it  is — 
that  every  man,  however  great  in  station  or 
in  fortune,  is  mutually  dependent  upon  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  him.  In  a  social 
state  no  man  can  be  truly  said  to  be  safe 
who  is  not  under  the  protection  of  his  fellow 
creatures  :  no  man  can  be  called  happy,  who 
is  not  possessed  of  their  good  will  and  good 
opinion  ;  for  God  never  yet  endowed  a  hu¬ 
man  creature  with  sensibility  to  feel  an  insult 
but  that  he  gave  him  also  powers  to  express 
his  feelings,  and  propensity  to  revenge  it. 

The  meanest  and  most  feeble  inseCt,  that 
is  provided  with  a  sting,  may  pierce  the  eye 
of  the  elephant,  on  whose  ordure  it  subsists 
and  feeds. 

Every  human  being  has  a  sting  :  why  then 
does  an  overgrown  piece  of  mortal  clay  arro¬ 
gantly  attempt  to  bestride  the  narrow  world , 
and  launch  his  artificial  thunder  from  a 
bridge  of  brass  upon  us  poor  underlings  in 
creation  ?  And  when  we  venture  to  lift  up 
our  heads  in  the  croud,  and  cry  out  to  the 
folks  about  us — fi  This  is  mere  mock  thun¬ 
der  ;  this  is  no  true  Jupiter  ;  we’ll  not  truc¬ 
kle  to  his  tyranny,” — why  will  some  good- 
natured  friend  be  ever  ready  to  pluck  us  by 
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the  sleeve,  and  whisper  in  our  ear — “What 
are  you  about  ?  Recoiled!  yourself  !  he  is  a 
giant,  a  man  mountain  ;  you  are  a  grub,  a 
worm,  a  beetle  ;  he’ll  crush  you  under  his 
foot  ;  he’ll  tread  you  into  atoms — ”  not  con¬ 
sidering  or  rather  not  caring — 

“  That  the  poor  beetle,  which  he  trode  upon. 

In  mental  sufferance  felt  a  pang  as  great, 

As  what  a  monarch  feels - ” 

Let  no  man,  who  belongs  to  a  community 
presume  to  say  that  he  is  independent.  There 
is  no  such  condition  in  society.  Thank  God, 
our  virtues  are  our  best  defence.  Concilia¬ 
tion,  mildness,  charity,  benevolence — Ha  till 
erunt  artes. 

Are  there  not  spirits  continually  starting 
out  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  like  red  hot 
ifakes  from  the  hammer  of  the  blacksmith  ? 
And  are  not  these  to  be  feared,  who  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  setting  a  whole  city — aye,  even  a 
whole  kingdom — in  flames, let  them  only  fall 
upon  die  train  that  is  prepared  for  them  ? 
who  then  will  underwrite  a  strutting  fellow 
in  a  lofty  station, puffed  up  with  brief  authority , 
who  won’t  answer  a  gentleman’s  letter  or  al¬ 
low  his  visits,  when  he  asks  admission  ?  If  he 
had  the  integrity  of  Aristides,  the  wisdom  of 
£olon  and  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
there  would  be  the  congregation  of  an  incal¬ 
culable  multitude  to  sing  Te  Drum  at  his 
downfall.  He  will  find  himself  in  the  plight 
.pi  the  poor  Arab,  who  made  his  cream  tart* 
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without  pepper  ;  for  want  of  a  little  whole¬ 
some  seasoning,  he  will  have  marred  his 
whole  batch  of  pastry,  and  is  condemned  for 
a  bad  baker,  to  the  pillory. 

A  man  shall  sin  against  the  whole  deca¬ 
logue,  and  in  this  world  escape  with  more 
impunity  than  the  proud  fellow,  who  offends 
against  no  commandment,  yet  provokes  you 
to  detest  him.  I  know  not  how  to  liken  him 
to  any  thing  alive,  except  it  be  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  mute  recluse  of  the  convent  of  La 
Trappe,  who  has  no  employment  in  life  but 
to  dig  his  own  grave,  no  other  society  but  to 
keep  company  with  his  own  coffin.  If  I  look 
for  his  resemblance  among  irrationals,  I 
should  compare  him  to  a  poor  disconsolate 
ass,  whom  nobody  owns  and  nobody  be¬ 
friends.  The  man  who  has  a  cudgel  bestows 
it  on  his  back,  and  when  he  brays  out  his 
piteous  lamentations,  the  dissonance  of  his 
tones  provokes  no  compassion  :  they  jar  the 
ear,  but  never  move  the  heart. 

A  certain  duke  of  Alva  about  a  century 
ago  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Spain  :  the 
people  perfectly  adored  him.  He  had  a  rev¬ 
olution  in  his  power  every  day  that  he  stept 
without  his  doors.  The  prime  minister 
truckled  to  him  ;  the  king-  trembled  at  him. 
How  he  acquired  this  extraordinary  degree 
of  influence  was  a  mystery  that  puzzled  all 
conjecture — not  by  his  eloquence  or  those 
powers  of  declamation  which  captivate  a 
mob ;  the  illustrious  personage  could  not 
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string  three  sentences  together  in  common 
or  uncommon  nonsense  :  wit  he  had  none, 
and  virtue  he  by  no  means  abounded  in  ;  Tew 
men  in  Spain  were  supposed  to  be  more  un¬ 
principled  ;  if  you  conceived  it  was  by  Iris 
munificence  and  generosity,  he  could  have 
told  you  no  man  bought  his  popularity  so 
cheap,  for  when  the  secret  came  out,  he  con¬ 
fessed,  that  the  whole  mystery  consisted  in 
his  wearing  out  a  few  more  hats  in  the  year 
than  others  sacrificed,  Who  did  not  take  off 
theirs  so  often. 

I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  was  the  very 
immediate  contrast  to  this  Spanish  duke  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  stridt  morality,  who  fulfilled  the 
duties  and  observed  the  decorum  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  most  exemplary  manner;  in 
his  meditative  walk  one  summer  morning 
he  was  greeted  by  a  country  fellow  with  the 
customary  salutation — “  Good  morning  to 
you,  Sir  ! — a  fine  day — a  pleasant  walk  to 
you  !” — “  I  don’t  know  you,”  he  replied, 
“  why  do  you  interrupt  me  with  your  famil¬ 
iarity  ?  I  did  not  speak  to  you  ;  put  your  hat 
upon  your  head,  and  pass  on  “  So  I  will, 
cried  the  fellow,  “  and  never  take  it  off  a- 
gain  to  such  a  proud  puppy,  whilst  I  have 
a  head  upon  my  shoulders” — There  never 
was  a  hat  stirred  to  that  man  from  that  day, 
and  had  he  fallen  into  a  ditch,  I  question  if 
there  would  have  been  a  hand  stirred  to  have 
helped  him  out  of  it. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  ANACHARSIS. 

[From  Fenelon’s  Lives  of  the  ancient  Philosophers. 

Anacharsis,  a  native  of  Scythia,  held  a 
considerable  rank  among  the  sages  of  his 
lime.  He  was  brother  to  Caduidas,  king  of 
Scythia,  and  Son  of  Gnurus  ;  but  his  mother 
was  a  Greek.  By  these  means  he  had  an 
(opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  two  languages.  He  was  eloquent,  and- 
possessed  of  much  vivacity.  He  was  intre¬ 
pid  ;  and  in  every  undertaking,  inflexibly 
firm.  He  was  always  dressed  in  a  coarse 
Jdouble  cloak,  and  lived  on  milk  and  cheese. 
The  style  of  his  harangues  was  concise  and 
mergetick  ;  and,  in  whatever  cause  he  em¬ 
barked,  as  he  never  yielded,  so  he  always 
succeeded.  His  masculine  and  elgquent 
aianner  of  speaking  became  proverbial  :  so 
:hat,  when  any  one  imitated  him,  he  was  said 
,:o  adopt  the  Scythian  phrase. 

Anacharsis  left  Scythia  in  order  to  settle 
lit  Athens.  Having  arrived  in  tliat  city,  he 
went  and  knocked  at  Solon’s  door.  He  de¬ 
sired  the  person  who  opened,  to  tell  Solon 
hat  he  was  at  the  door  ;  and  that  he  came 
mrposely  to  visit  him,  and  stay  with  him 
or  some  time.  Solon  sent  as  a  reply,  That 
i  man  ought  to  form  habits  of  hospitality  in 
lis  own  country  ;  or  at  least,  where  he  is 
ome  way  connected.  Upon  this  Anacharsis 
entered  :  “  Well,”  said,  he  to  Solon,  “  since 
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you  are  at  present  in  your  own  country  and 
in  your  own  house,  it  is  your  province  to  en¬ 
ter  into  habits  of  hospitality  :  commence 
friendship  with  me.”  Then  Solon,  struck 
with  the  vivacity  of  his  answer,  consented 
with  pleasure  to  become  the  host  of  Ana- 
charsis  :  and  formed  habits  of  friendship 
with  him,  which  continued  as  long  as  they 
lived. 

Anacharsis  was  a  great  admirer  of  poetry. 
He  wrote  in  verse  the  Scythian  Laws,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  Treatise  on  War.  He  used 
to  say,  that  the  vine  bore  three  kinds  of 
grapes,  pleasure,  intoxication,  and  repent¬ 
ance. 

He  was  very  much  surprised,  that  in  all 
the  publick  assemblies  held  at  Athens,  wise 
men  were  contented  with  opening  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  business,  and  that  fools  were  left 
to  decide  it.  But  he  could  not  comprehend 
how  those  who  defamed  others  should  be  pun¬ 
ished  ;  whilst  wrestlers  and  boxers,  who  rude¬ 
ly  heat  one  another,  should  receive  great  re¬ 
wards. 

Considering  attentively  one  day  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  planks  of  a  ship,  “  Alas  !”  cried 
he,  “  Those  who  sail  are  only  four  inches 
from  death.”  What  vessel,  he  was  asked, 
is  the  safest  ?  That,  replied  he,  which  is  in 
port.— He  used  frequently  to  say.  That  a 
man  ought  to  concentrate  the  whole  bent  of 
his  inclination,  in  acquiring  the  mastery  over 
hrt  tongue  and  his  belly . 
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When  asleep,  he  always  kept  his  right 
hand  over  his  mouth,  signifying,  that  there 
is  nothing,  to  which  we  ought  to  pay  so  much 
attention  as  to  the  government  of  the  tongue. 
An  Athenian  one  day  reproached  him,  for 
his  being  a  Scythian  :  My  country,  replied 
he,  dishonours  me  ;  but  you  are  a  dishonour 
to  your  country. 

Crcesus,  who  had  heard  much  of  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  Anacharsis,  sent  him  an  offer  of 
money,  and  entreated  him  to  visit  him  at 
Sardis.  Anacharsis  sent  him  the  following 
answer  : 

“  I  came  to  Greece,  O  king  of  the  Lyd¬ 
ians,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
literature,  the  manners,  and  the  laws  of  the 
country.  I  need  neither  gold  nor  silver  ; 
and,  if  I  return  to  Scythia  a  better  and  more 
learned  man,  than  when  I  left  it,  I  shall  be 
satisfied.  1  shall  however  visit  you,  for  1 
put  a  high  value  upon  your  acquaintance  and 
friendship.” 

Anacharsis,  after  a  long  stay  in  Greece* 
prepared  for  his  return.  Touching  at  Cyzi- 
cus  in  his  way  home,  he  found  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  celebrating  with  great  solemnity,  the 
festival  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods.  Anacharsis  made  a  vow,  that 
if  he  returned  in  safety  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  he  would  there  sacrifice  to  her,  and  in¬ 
stitute  the  same  festival  in  honour  of  her. 
When  he  arrived  in  Scvthia,  he  endeavoured 
to  change  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
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country  ;  and  in  their  room  to  substitute 
the  laws  of  Greece.  This  gave  much  of¬ 
fence  to  the  Scythians. 

Anacharsis  one  day  entered  secretly  into 
a  thick  forest  of  the  country  of  Hylaea,  in 
order  to  fulfil,  without  being  perceived,  the 
vow  which  he  had  made  to  Cybele.  Hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  a  cymbal  beiore  a  figure  of 
the  goddess,  in  the  Grecian  fashion,  he  per¬ 
formed  the  whole  ceremony.  He  was  dis¬ 
covered  by'  a  Scythian,  who  informed  the 
king  of  it.  The  king  came  immediately  in¬ 
to  the  forest,  and  surprised  his  brother  Ana¬ 
charsis  in  the  very  a<5t.  He  wounded  him 
mortally  with  an  arrow.  Anacharsis  imme¬ 
diately  expired,  exclaiming,  “  In  Greece, 
where  I  travelled  to  learn  literature  and  the 
manners  of  the  country,  I  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  quiet  ;  but,  in  my  native  soil,  envy 
has  been  the  cause  of  my  death.”— Several 
statues  were  ere&ed  in  honour  of  him  by  th* 
Greeks. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE 


LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  FOOTE 


Samuel  Foote  was  born  about  the  year 
J720.  His  father  was  a  useful  magistrate 
and  revenue  otficer,  and  his  mother  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  Rutland  family.  In  face  and 
person  she  was  the  model  of  her  son  the  po- 
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et,  short,  square,  and  with  an  eye  that  eter* 
nally  gave  the  signal  for  mirth  and  good  hu- 
*  mour.  The  mind  of  her  son  was  congenial, 
ii  and  appears  to  have  been  greatly  influenced 

!by  imitating  her  in  that  which  he  admired. 
His  tricks  of  humour  were,  early  displayed  : 
he  was  educated  at  one  of  the  principal 
grammar  schools  in  the  city  of  Worcester, 
j  Many  stories  are  told  of  Foote  while  a  pupil 
at  this  school  ;  such  as  leading  scholastick 
rebellion,  blacking  his  master’s  face  while  a-- 
sleep,  forming  artificial  earthquakes,  and  o- 
thers,v  which  did  not  however  prevent  him 
from  becoming  famous  for  his  classical  ac¬ 
quirements. 

When  at  home  during  a  Christmas  re¬ 
cess,  a  man  was  brought  before  his  father, 
and  charged  with  a  bastard  child.  After 
dinner  this  charge  was  the  topick  of  conver¬ 
sation.  Foote,  then  between  eleven  and 
•twelve,  said — “  I  foresee  how  this  business 
1  will  end,  and  what  the  Justices  will  have  to 
say.” — “  Indeed  !”  replied  his  father  with 
surprise.  “  Well,  Sam,  let  us  hear.” 

The  young  mimick,  then  dressing  up  his 
face  in  imitation  of  Justice  D.  made  a 
speech  in  his  name,  and  adopted  his  phrase¬ 
ology.  He  next  assumed  the  person  of  Mr. 
Justice  A.  and  personated  them  both  with 
so  much  humour  and  discrimination  of 
character,  as  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 
His  father  wished  to  know  why  he,  being  of' 
die  quorum,  was  omitted  ?  Foote  would 
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liave  declined  to  mimick  his  father,  but  be¬ 
ing  earnestly  requested  and  encouraged,  lie 
gave  a  portrait  that  was  equally  faithful. 

From  Worcester  school  he  was  removed 
to  Worcester  college,  under  the  care  of  D£ 
Oower,  who  was  the  piovost.  This  good 
doctor  was  much  of  a  pedant,  and  pedantry 
was  an  irresistible  subject  of  humour  to 
Foote.  He  is  said  to  have  played  him  many 
tricks,  one  of  which  was  that  of  causing  a 
cow  to  ring  the  parish  bell  at  midnight,  by 
means  of  tying  a  bunch  of  hay,  at  a  proper 
height,  to  the  end  of  the  bell  rope,  which 
hung  in  the  outside  porch  of  the  church. 
This  alarmed  the  sexton,  the  whole  parish, 
and  the  doctor  at  their  head  :  spedres  were 
seen  walking  the  church  yard,  and  the  a- 
larming  demon  was  at  length  deteded,  by 
catching  the  cow  by  the  tail  in  the  dark. 

Leaving  college,  he  entered  himself  of  the 
Temple,  lived  in  handsome  chambers,  enjoy¬ 
ed  a  well  furnished  library,  and  passed 
through  the  necessary  foims  to  become  u 
barrister.  He  is  reported,  by  those  who 
still  remember  him  there,  to  have  been  at 
this  time  a  great  beau,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  wits  who  frequented  the  Gre¬ 
cian  and  the  Bedford  ;  two  coffee  houses  that 
were  the  resort  of  young  templars*  and  men 
of  dramatick  genius.  The  Bedford  princi¬ 
pally  laid  claim  to  dramatick  criticism,  when 
science  bore  a  much  prouder  and  more  just 
rank,  in  the  circle  of  literature,  than  it  does 
at  present. 
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Dr.  Barrowby,  a  famed  dramatick  critick 
of  that  day,  spoke  of  him,  as  we  are  told* 
in  the  following  terms — “  He  came  into  the 
room  in  a  frock  suit  of  green  and  silver, 
bag-wig,  sword,  bouquet  and  point  ruffies, 
and  immediately  joined  the  critical  circle  at 
the  upper  end.  Nobody  knew  him  :  but 
J  he  scon  entered  boldly  into  conversation, 
and  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  justness 
of  his  remarks,  and  his  unembarrassed  free¬ 
dom  of  manner,  attracted  the  general  no¬ 
tice.  The  buz  of  the  room  went  round, — 

4  Who  is  he  ?  Whence  comes  he  V —  which 
nobody  could  answer  until,  a  handsome  car¬ 
riage  stopping  at  the  door  to  take  him  to  the 
assembly  of  a  lady  of  fashion,  they  learned 
from  the  servants  that  his  name  was  Foote, 
that  he  was  a  young  gentleman  of  family 
and  fortune,  and  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Templed’ 

Here  he  continued  but  a  few  years,  yet 
long  enough  to  exhaust  a  fortune  that  was 
said  to  be  considerable,  and  sufficient  to  have- 
made  him  independent  of  any  profession, 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  dissipation  and  ex¬ 
travagance  of  dress,  high  living,  and  the 
gaming  table,  which  impelled  him  to  think 
of  the  stage. 

He  had  already  made  the  art  of  a<5Hng  a 
critical  inquiry,  and  when  the  quarrel  of 
Fleetwood  with  his  a<5tois  induced  Macklin 
to  collect  a  company  of  performers  for  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarkct,  Foote 
?  % 
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joined  him,  and  on  the  6th  of  Feb.  174*4,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  character  of  Othello.  His  se¬ 
cond  attempt  was  the  character  of  Lord 
Foppington,  in  the  Relapse.  But  in  both 
these  characters,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Pierre 
in  Venice  Preserved,  he  failed.  The  next 
winter  he  engaged  himself  at  Drury -lane 
Theatre,  and  abandoning  tragedy,  in  which 
he  found  himself  unsuccessful,  he  performed 
Fondlewife,  Sir  Paul  Pliant,  Bays,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  met  with  general  applause. 

With  this  however  he  was  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  :  he  was  conscious  of  powers  that 
were  fitted  for  higher  pursuits  ;  and,  after 
well  considering  how  to  employ  them,  he  de¬ 
termined  at  once  to  come  forth  as  author 
and  performer.  In  the  spring  of  174*7  he 
opened  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  with  a 
piece  written  by  himself,  called  The  Diver¬ 
sions  of  the  Morning.  Several  well-known 
characters  were  introduced  in  this  coniick 
sketch,  and  at  the  latter  part  ot  it,  assuming 
the  character  of  a  theatrical  dictator,  lte 
f^ave  a  ludicrous  exhibition  of  several  of  the 
principal  performers.  His  success  was  great, 
but  it  was  interrupted  by  the  alarmed  roaiv- 
agers  of  the  other  theatres,  who,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  shut  up  Ids 
house.  To  evade  this  aCt  he  published  the 
following  advertisement : 

“  Mr.  Foote’s  compliments  to  his  fiiends 
and  the  publick,  and  hopes  for  the  honour  ot 
their  drinking  tea  with  him  at  the  Little 
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Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  every  morning, 
at  play-house  prices/” 

The  whim  and  novelty  attracted  crowds 
to  the  theatre,  ignorant  of  what  they  were 
to  expert,  till  Foote  came  forward,  bowed, 
and  informed  them,  “  that  as  he  was  train¬ 
ing  some  young  performers  for  the  stage,  he 
would,  with  their  permission,  (while  tea  was 
getting  ready )  proceed  with  his  instructions 
before  them.”  This  evasion  was  successful, 
his  wit  and  humour  were  irresistible,  and  he 
gave  tea  forty  mornings  to  crowded  and 
splendid  audiences. 

FOR  THE  POLYANTHOS. 


MENTORIAN  ESSAYS . No.  3. 

a  O  while  ye  glory  in  your  youthful  prime, 
And  yield  attention  to  the  syren  voice 
Of  praise,  in  that  soft  season  when  the  breast 
A  strange  enchantment  feels  ;  when  pleasure 
pants 

In  every  vein,  and  sparkles  in  the  eye 
Superfluous  health  ;  then  guard  your  hearts 

The  importance  of  female  education  is 

I  the  popular  cry,  from  the  wife  of  the  poor 
mechanick,  who  scrubs  up  her  little  girl’s 
face  and  hands  till  they  shine,  and  sends  her 
to  the  parish  school  to  learn  A,  B,  C— to  the 
lady  of  the  monied  merchant,  who  keeps 
pretty  miss  in  the  nursery,  to  learn  manners 


and  morals  of  the  maid  and  her  companions 
of  the  kitchen,  till  mamma  finds  her  too  well 
grown,  and  too  uncouth  in  her  behaviour  to 
add  grace  to  her  drawing  room  without  some 
exteriour  polish.  A  French  dancing  master 
is  then-sent  for  ;  but  it  is  at  last  discovered, 
that  in  this  age  of  refinement,  a  young  lady  1 
must  have  her  mind  cultivated.  A  boarding 
school  is  sought  ;  these  rise  thick  ;  the 
choice  perplexes  ;  fixed  at  last,  the  young 
lady  progresses,  according  to  her  ability,  in 
\vhat  may  be  called  the  mechanical  part  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  Here,  we  will  leave  her,  only  ob¬ 
serving,  that  where  a  great  number  aie 
taught  together,  a  woman  of  angeiick  wis¬ 
dom  or  abilities  could  not  attend  to  the  far 
more  important  and  dignified  science  of 
guiding  the  heart  and  affections  into  the 
paths  of  virtue. 

1  now  address  myself  to  those  who  are  a- 
bout  quitting  the  retired  shades  of  academ- 
»  ick  life  ;  who  are  preparing  for  the  long  an¬ 
ticipated  introduction  to  company .  Ah,  my 
fair  young  friends  !  What  scenes  of  plea¬ 
sure  dance  in  your  imaginations  on  taking  a  j 
final  leave  of  all  schools  !  balls,  beaux,  vows 
and  adoration  !  the  delight  of  gazing,  and 
being  gazed  at  !  The  hovelty,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  pleasure,  of  this  gay  vision  will 
soon  subside  :  t  newer  faces  will  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  swarm  of  flatterers  which 
surround  you,  will  dance  up  to  them  with 
the  same  vocabulary  of  compliments,  and  d 
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you  have  no  higher  source  of  amusement, 
how  blank  !  how  piteously  mortified  will 
!  you  feel  !  Before  you  enter  these  great  as¬ 
semblies,  then,  my  youthful  readers,  listen 
j  to  a  few  indisputable  truths  :  and  first,  be 
assured  that  in  order  to  enjoy  even  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  a  ball  room,  the  mind  must  be  disci¬ 
plined.  Do  not  be  frightened  at  the  word  r 
;  by  it,  I  mean  no  more  than  to  appreciate 
fairly  the  chances  of  probable  pleasure  and 
:  disappointment  to  be  met  with,  and  to  re- 
j  solve  to  please  and  be  pleased,  without  con¬ 
sidering  any  of  the  occurrences  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  create  chagrin  or  disgust. 

I  was  lately  witness  to  the  striking  contrast 
i  .exhibited  in  the  behaviour  of  Julia  and  Mi- 
|  randa.  These  young  ladies  had  received 

I  from  nature  and  education  nearly  equal  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  their  parents  were  wealthy, 
and  indulged  their  daughters  in  most  of  the 
fashionable  amusements  of  the  age  :  they 
were  neighbours,  and  had  frequented  the 
same  schools ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
there  subsisted  a  something  which  is  usually- 
called  friendship  between  them,  and  being 
nearly  of  an  age,  they  had  been  introduced 

Ito  company  (as  the  term  is)  at  the  same 
time  :  but  how  different  was  the  effect  I 
A  lady  of  their  acquaintance,  who  had  a 
daughter  arrived  at  the  eventful  age  of  fif¬ 
teen,  gave  a  splendid  supper  and  ball.  Ac¬ 
customed  to  elegance,  though  new  to  the  oc~ 
i  casional  brilliance  of  such  an  evening,  our 
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noviciates  entered  the  apartments  with  per, 
fed:  ease,  and  were  only  amused,  not  surpri¬ 
sed  at  the  dazzling  gaiety  which  surrounded 
them.  Miranda  rolled  her  large  daik  orbs 
upon  the  astonished  beaux ,  sweeping  her  two 
yards  of  silvered  drapery  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  claim  adoration  from  the  whole 
assembly.  Julia’s  blue  eyes  bent  with  com¬ 
placency  upon  the  company,  and  she  return¬ 
ed  their  civilities  with  a  sweetness  that  ex¬ 
pressed  the  pleasure  she  received  from  their 
polite  attention.  While  the  ladies  were  rest¬ 
ing  and  receiving  refreshments,  previous  to 
beginning  the  voluntaries,  our  fair  heroines  | 
retired  a  little  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
to  communicate  their  mutual  feelings  upon 
the  events  of  the  evening.  “  Heavens  !”  ex:- 
claimed  Miranda,  “  what  a  horrid  wretch 
you  had  for  your  first  partner  !  In  the  name 
of  wonder  how  did  you  get  to  the  end  of  the 
dance  with  him,  for  he  wras  horridly  ugly, 
and  knew  neither  step  nor  time.’1 

“  (V’.said  Julia,  “  that  did  not  vex  me  at 
all,  for  I  was  perfectly  acquainted  w  ith  the 
figure  and  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  my 
partner  right  ;  and  I’ll  assure  you  he  was  so 
agreeable  when  we  got  to  the  bottom,  that  I 
forgot  his  bad  dancing,  and  never  once 
thought  of  his  ugly  face,  as  you  call  it.’* 

“  You  seem  mightily  pleased,*’  returned  Mir¬ 
anda,  “  but  for  my  part,  if  they  call  this 
pleasure,  they  may  enjoy  it  all  without  me, 
ior  I  declare  I  am  tired  to  death,  and  have 
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not  had  one  good  dance,  or  agreeable  part¬ 
ner,  this  evening.”  Julia  laughingly  said, 
she  was  sorry  she  was  so  hard  to  please, 
and  joined  the  company.  In  the  very 
first  voluntary,  Miranda  was  accosted  by 
professedly  the  handsomest  and  most  genteel 
man  in  the  room,  and  was  led  to  the  head  of 
the  hall,  her  fine  eyes  sparkling  triumph  and 
pleasure.  It  had  happened  that  Julia  had 
carried  down  one  dance,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  evening,  with  this  youth,  and  had  found 
his  conversation  equally  fascinating  with  his 
person  :  she  had  secretly  hoped  he  might 
ask  her  to  dance  again,  when  a  choice  permits 
ted  :  she  had  observed  indeed  that  he  noticed 
with  some  attention,  the  fine  person  of  her 
friend  ;  that  he  even  asked  her  name,  and 
observed  that  she  looked  charmingly  ;  to 
tvhich  Julia  replied,  that  he  would  find  her* 
as  agreeable  as  she  was  pretty.  When, 
therefore,  she  saw  him  lead  out  Miranda,  a 
slight  sigh  escaped  her,  but  rejoicing,  that 
now  at  least,  the  captious  girl  would  be  pleas¬ 
ed,  she  cheerfully  gave  her  hand  to  the  first 
that  offered,  a  smart  widower  of  fifty  who 
was  dancing  over  the  new  laid  grave  of  an 
amiable  wife,  and  saying  sweet  things  to  every 
Miss  of  seventeen,  whom  lie  could  persuade 
to  listen  to  him.  Julia  felt  a  momentary 
vexation  at  her  ill  luck,  but  recollecting  that 
the  trifling,  the  transient  enjoyments  of  an 
hour,  were  not  worthy  of  either  serious  tri¬ 
umph  or  regret,  and  that  true  plilosophy  was 
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to  catch  the  fleeting  pleasure,  and  give  re¬ 
gret  to  the  winds,  she  regained  her  good  hu¬ 
mour,  and  made  herself  very  merry  at  the 
misplaced  gallantry  of  her  partner.  Miran¬ 
da’s  pride  was  greatly  mortified  to  hear  her 
elegant  companion  enquire  with  seeming  in¬ 
terest,  the  name,  family  <$cc.  of  Julia,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  laconick  answer,  she  drew  up  and 
scarcely  deigned  to  be  tolerably  civil  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  The  next  day  Miranda 
Spoke  of  the  dull,  stupid  time  they  had  ;  Ju¬ 
lia  had  been  pleased  and  was  happy. 

Briar- Hill,  Oct.  1806- 


BEAUTIES  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


[The  following  scene  from  “  Dr.  Faustus ,”  a 
German  tragedy,  which  was  once  •very  popular, 
and  has  still  many  admirers ,  the  reader  mnv 
be  pleaseef  to  see.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
■  genuine  powers  of  poetry  ;  which  powers  ought 
to  be  unrestrained.  They  should  be  rapid  as 
the  passage  from  good  to  ill,  and  remain  as 
unlimited  as  infinitude  itself  :  for  such  is  the 
very  nature  of  thought,  and  especially  of  foet¬ 
id:  thought. 

v>  is  known  that  Faustus ,  (or  Faust)  long 
famed  as  the  inventor  of  the  typographick  art, 
was  accused  by  the  monks  of  the  practice  cj 
magick.  He  is  supposed  to  be  in  want  f  a 
Srivft  demon,  and  to  begin  his  conjuration  >  : 
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obedient  to  bis  powerful  voice,  instead  cf  one, 

seven  demons  appear. 

S'CENE — Faustus  And  Seven  Devils. 

Faus.  Are  you  seven  the  most  prompt 
•and  swift  of  the  spirits  of  hell  ? 

Om.  Yes. 

Faus .  Not  equa  lly  so  ? 

Om.  No. 

Fans.  Which  is  the  most  ? 

Om.  I, 

Faus.  Seven  devils,  and  but  six  liars  1  A 
miracle  !  Let  me  hear  more  and  know  ye 
better. 

1st  Dev.  All  in  good  time  1  At  present 
we  can  stay  no  longer.  What  is  thy  de¬ 
mand  ? 

Faus „  Thy  name  ;  thy  degree  of  promp¬ 
titude  ? 

1st  Dev.  I  could  give  the  proof  sooner 
.  £han  the  answer. 

Faus.  Behold  1  What  is  my  a<5t  ? 

L/  Dev.  Thou  liurriest  thy  finger  through 
the  Same. 

Faus.  It  doth  not  burn.  Away  !  Pass 
seven  times  through  the  flames  of  hell,  with¬ 
out  burning  \  Art  thou  astound  ?  Devils,  I 
find,  can  be  braggarts  :  ’twere  pity  couldst 
thou  not  be  guilty  of  the  least  of  tices.  (to 
the  second)  Hew  art  thou  called  ? 

2d  Dev.  Chil ,  or  in  thy  verbose  tongue 
The  arrows  ofwpesiilence. 

Faus ,  What  promptitude  is  thine 

OL«  0. 
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2d  Dev.  My  name  declares. 

Faus.  Away  !  Be  the  lacquey  of  physi¬ 
cians  ;  thou  art  tor  slow  for  me.  ( to  the  3d) 
How  art  thou  called  ? 

3d  Dev.  Ddlay  or  Borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind. 

Faus.  ( to  the  4 th )  And  thine  ? 

4 th  Dev.  Juttay  or  Swift  as  the  rays  of  light . 

Faus.  Weak  wretches,  whose  prompitude: 
may  be  expressed  by  finites. 

5th  Dev.  Cease  thy  wrath  !  they’re  but 
die  messengers  of  Satan  to  the  material 
world  ;  we  for  the  world  of  spirits*  Speak  1‘ 

Faus.  How  swift  art  thou  l 

5th  Dev.  As  thought  of  man. 

Faus.  That’s  something  !’ — The*  thoughts 
of  man  are  not  all  swift  :  when  truth  and 
virtue  call,  how  slow  they  come — When 
thou  wilt  thou  catist  be  prompt  ;  but  who 
idiall  answer  for  thy  will  ?  No.  I’ll  not  con¬ 
fide  in  thee,  more  than  in  myself  Ah  !  (to 
d)e  6th )  Speak  thou  !'  Tell  me  thy  prompti¬ 
tude.  How  great  is  it  ? 

6th  Dtvi  As  the  vengeance  of  the  reven- 

s^r;. 

Faus-.  The  revenger  T  What  revenger  ? 

6th  Dbv.  The  Omnipotent  !'  the  terrible  ! 
He  that  preserves  vengeance  to  himself,  for 
the  greatness  of  the  pleasure. 

Faus.  Devil,  thou  blasphemest  !  Dost 
tremble  ?  Quick,  say’st  thou,  as  the  ven¬ 
geance  of - his  name  was  on  my  lips  !  — 

here  let  it  not  be  profaned  ! — Quick  as  his 
•sumgeance  ? — Still  1  live — Still  I  sin — 
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6th  Den.  That  thou  liv’st  and  sinn’st  i« 
food  for  his  vengeance. 

Faus.  Heard  I  this  from  a  devil  ?  But  ’tis 

the  first  time - No,  no,  his  vengeance  is  not 

swift.  Since  thou  art  not  more  prompt,  be 
gone,  (to  the  1th)  Thy  rapidity  ?  Speak! 

1th  Dev.  Mortal,  hard  to  satisfy,  if  mine 
cannot — 

Faus.  Speak,  I  say  ;  How  swift  i 
1th  Dev.  As  the  passage  from  good  to  ilL 
Faus.  Ah  !  Thou  art  he  !  As  the  passage 
from  good  to  ill  !  Rapid  !  Rapid  ! — Be 
gone  the  rest — As  the  passage  from  good  to 
ill  !  I  know  how  prompt  it  is  !  Alas,  I’ve 
proved  it.  [Theat.  Recorder .J| 


FUNERAL  RITES. 


Funeral  rites  have  always  been,  and  are 
still  used  by  all  nations,  which  shows  that 
the  duty  of  performing  them  proceeds  from 
an  instind  of  nature  :  but  sentiment  thus  im¬ 
pressed  by  nature  on  the  mind  hath  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  iniquity  of  mankind,  and  Pa¬ 
ganism  overspreading  the  world,  reason, 
which  was  darkened,  changed  this  pious  duty 
into  superstitious  follies  :  every  nation  pre¬ 
scribed  particular  ceremonies,  all  founded  on 
such  wrong  notions  as  each  had  entertained 
-concerning  a  future  life.  The  most  unnatu¬ 
ral  custom  at  funerals  was  that  of  killing  or 
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burning  live  persons  in  the  funeral  piles,  and 
so  sacrificing  the  living  in  honour  ot  the 
dead. 

The  variety  of  customs  at  funerals  is  very- 
extraordinary  :  we  shall  first  treat  of  those 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  then  of  those 
of  the  barbarian  nations.  This  was  the  be¬ 
haviour  used  to  dying  persons.  In  Greece, 
when  any  one  was  sick,  they  placed  branches 
of  laurel  and  the  thorn  tree  at  his  door  ;  the 
thorn  was  to  chase  away  evil  spirits,  and  the 
laurel  to  appease  Apollo,  the  god  of  physick, 
the  Jaurel  being  sacred  to  him.  Fathers  and 
mothers  kissed  ^heir  dying  children,  applying 
their  own  mouths  open  to  theirs,  as  if  to  re-, 
cerre  their  spirits.  Tiiey  also  beat  kettles 
and  brass  vessels  to  chase  av  ay  l>emons  and 
evil  Genii.  Cicero  thus  describes  the  former 
custom.  "  The  miserable  mothers  passed 
whole  nights  at  the  gates  of  the  prison,  not 
being  permitted  to  give  their  children  the 
last  embrace  ;  they  desired  only  the  favour 
to  receive  their  son’s  last  breath.”  And 
Quintillian  expresses  this  custom  in  the  same 
manner  :  “  I  did  not  si l  by  my  son  ;  I  did 
not  help  him  to  rest  his  head  easier  ;  when 
he  was  tired,  I  did  not  turn  him  on  the  other 
side  :  I  did  not  receive  his  last  breath.” 

When  the  sick  person  died,  they  closed  his 
eyes  and  shut  his  mouth.  Fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers  performed  this  rite  to  their  children, 
and  their  children  to  them.  This  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
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as  Homer  and  Virgil  frequently  acquaint 
us.  Statius  says,  brothers  used  to  close 
their  brothers’  eyes.  Flavianus,  the  bishop, 
says,  in  a  Sermon  of  St.  Chrysostom,  “  Our 
sister  desired  us  to  close  her  eyes  and  shut 
her  mouth,  and  perform  the  other  rites  of 
sepulture.”  And  Pliny  says  it  was  a  very 
sacred  rite  among  the  Romans,  to  close  the 
eyes  of  tne  dead,  and  to  open  them  again 
when  they  were  laid  on  the  pile.  Some  wri¬ 
ters  pretend  that  children  were  forbid  to  close 
their  parents’  eyes,  by  the  law  Mania.  That 
law  is  thus  in  Varro  :  NeJUiiluci  claro  sigiUent 
oculos.  But  this  law  ought  to  be  understood 
in  a  quite  different  sense  from  that  they  take 
it  in,  according  to  the  best  lawyers,  and  sig¬ 
nifies  that  they  should  not  close  their  father’s 
eyes  while  he  could  see  ;  that  is  (speaking 
metaphorically  )  unnatural  children  should 
not  hasten  theirfiather’s  death,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  his  estate. 

— OOOO — ! 

ANECDOTE. 

A  FAVOURITE  NEVER  OUGHT  TO  ABUSE  THE 
FAVOUR  OF  HIS  MASTER. 

Duke  D’Alenson,  brother  to  Henry  3rd 
of  France,  and  the  him ous  Bussy,  his  favour¬ 
ite,  being  in  company  one  day,  the  former, 
in  merriment,  expressed  a  wish,  that  they 
might  tell  each  other  their  faults  with  all  fre- 
dom  :  Bussy  excused  himself  very  modestly 
Q  2 
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and  “  consented  that  the  Prince,  as  it  was  in 
his  own  power,  should  reproach  him  with 
whatever  he  could  think  on  worthy  of  blame 
during  his  whole  lite  :  that,  for  his  own 
part,  he  was  not  so  much  deprived  of  his  sen¬ 
ses,  neither  was  he  so  rash  and  bold  to  re¬ 
hearse,  though  in  jest,  the  faults  and  imper¬ 
fections  of  h'is  master.”  The  duke  insisted 
on  what  he  had  proposed,  and  began  with 
the  great  reputation  Bussy  had  of  being 
thought  a  man  of  courage  among  the  nobil¬ 
ity,  and  adored  by  the  ladies,  though  the  for¬ 
mer  looked  upon  him  as  aeoward,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  took  him  to  be  a  cross,  ill  natured  fellow, 
pie  was  so  nettled  at  it,  that  without  any 
more  ado,  he  made  this  sharp  repartee. 
That  if  A  lens  on  was  Bussy ,  and  Bussy  was  Alen- 
son ,  Bussy  would  not  employ  Alenson  for  his  dog 
keeper ,  he  looked  so  damned  ugly  and  homely.  rf  he 
duke,  incensed  to  the  highest  degree,  and  so 
much  the  more  because  it  was  a  true  jest, 
cried,  several  times,  Ha  !  Bussy  it  is  too  much , 
it  is  too  much  Bussy  ;  and  though  Bussy  cast 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  represented  to  him, 
that  it  was  by  his  own  reiterated  order,  and 
that  to  obey  him  he  had  done  an  extreme  vi¬ 
olence  to  himself,  he  never  was  afterwards 
so  much  in  favour  as  he  had  been  before  : 
but  on  the  contrary,  when  he  was  murdered 
hv  the  count  of  Montsovreau,  who  was  jeal¬ 
ous  of  hirr;,  on  account  of  his  wife,  it  was 
generally  thought  that  he  had  first  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Henry  the  3rd  to  stab  him,  and  the 
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approbation  of  duke  Alenson,  the  king’s  bro¬ 
ther. 


It  is  neither  prudent  nor  safe  to  provoke 
great  men,  for  let  their  persons  and  admin¬ 
istration  be  v/hat  they  will,  there  is  still  a 
veneration  due  to  their  character  and  digni¬ 
ty  ;  and  injuries,  reproaches,  or  affronts, 
make' so  deep  an  impression  on  princes’  minds, 
especially  if  there  be  suspicion  of  design  in 
it,  that,  like  letters  engraved  on  marble,  they 
never  can  be  obliterated  until  the  marble  is 
decayed. 


GOOD  THINGS 


FOR  THOSE  THAT  LIKE  THEM.  . 


EPIGRAM 

ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  SATIRICAL  YOUNG  LADY, 
WHO  SUDDENLY  LOST  THE  ENAMEL  0I£ 
HER  TEETH. 

Not  long  ago,  without  defeft, 

Thy  mouth,  with  rows  of  pearl  bedeck’d. 
Did  with  perfection  vie  : 

But  now,,  ah  !  fad  reverse  of  fate. 

They’ve  loft  their  bright  enameli’d  state. 
And  I  can  tell  you  why. 

Perhaps  you  think  I  cannot  tell. 

You  look  so  handsome  and  so  well. 

And  are  so  full  of  fun  : 

But  lady  fair,  i’ve  seen  the  thief, 

stole  th’  enamel  off  your  teeth— 

The  venom  of  your  tongue  ! 
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THE  TERMAGANT. 

Tom,  disputing  one  day  "with  his  termagant  wife, 
Said,  “  Doll,  you’re  the  torment  and  plague  of 
my  life  ; 

Not  a  day  can  elapse,  but,  with  arguments  new. 
Some  brawl  or  contention  ’s  occasion’d  by  you  ; 
Indeed,  in  your  face  is  most  fully  display’d 
The  wicked,  ill  temper’d,  extravagant  jade.” 

“  With  faults  so  apparent,”  in  fury,  Doll  cried. 
I’m  surpris'd  you  Ihould  ever  have  made  me 
your  bride” 

“  Indeed,”  replied  Tom,  “  what  you  say ’s  very 

true. 

It  is  what  has  surpris'd  many  more  besides  you  t*" 


ANECDOTE  OF  FOOTE. 

Ax  eccentrick  barber  some  years  ago  o- 
pened  a  shop  under  the  walls  of  the  King’s 
Bench  Prison.  The  windows  being  broken 
when  he  entered  it,  he  mended  them  with 
paper,  on  which  appeared,  “  Shave  for  a  pen¬ 
ny,”  with  the  usual  invitation  to  customers  ; 
and  over  his  door  was  scrawled  the  follow- 
ing  poetry  : 

Here  lives  Johnny  Wright, 

Shaves  as  well  as  any  man  in  England 
Almost — not  quite. 

"Foote,  who  loved  any  thing  eccentrick, 
saw  these* inscriptions  ;  and  hoping  to  ex- 
traff  some  wit  from  the  author,  whom  he 
justly  concluded  to  be  an  odd  charatter,  he 
pulled  off  his  hat,  and  thrusting  his  head 
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aj  -  -  - - - - - -  - -  -  — 

(through  a  paper  pane  into  the  shop,  called 
out,  “Is  Johnny  Wright  at  home?”  The- 
barber  immediately  thrust  his  head  through 
another  pane  into  the  street  and  replied,  ‘  No* 
Sir,  he  has  just  popt  out/  Foote  laughed 
heartily,  and  gave  the  man  a  guinea. 


THE  PARTNERS. 

A  TALE. 

Those  who  the  fweets  of  partnerUiip  would 
know. 

May  chance  to  find  it  out  some  lines  below. 

Tom  Stiles  and  Hodge,  a  little  time  ago. 
Purchas’d  a  barn,  and  parted  it  in  two. 

Tom  fill’d  his  side  with  grain  still  more  and 
more. 

But  Hodge’s  half  was  empty  to  the  floor. 

As  Stiles  was  plodding  through  his  ground  on<9 
morn 

Towards  this  barn,  to  view  the  store  of  com. 
He  chanc’d  to  meet  his  partner  by  the  way. 
Hodge  held  a  lighted  faggot  in  each  hand  ; 

Cries  Tom  surpris’d,  and  then  he  made  a  ftarrd* 
“  What  doft  thou  want  with  fire  light  by  day  ? 
God  biefs  thy  noddle,  I  believe  it’s  wood. 

And  setting  fire  to  that  might  do  it  good. 

What  cursed  nonsense  art  thou  hatching  now  2 
Thou  always  wert  a  stupid  blundering  calf, 
Witness  the  barn  of  which  I’ve  fill’d  my  half  ; 

You  ha’nt  a  grain  in  all  the  place  I  vow.” 

Says  Hodge,  “  1  scorns  the  thing  that  is  n’t  right, 
I  means  to  bring  my  meafures  to  the  light : 

About  that  barn  I  wont  be  call’d  a  calf  ; 
la  this  here  land  a  body  does,  d’ye  fee. 
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Just  as  he  pleases  with  his  property — 

I’ll  tell  a  what,  f  means  to  burn  my  half.” 


A  tutor,  at  the  university  was  once  left- 
uring  a  student,  and  in  the  course  of  his  left- 
tire,  said,  “  Now  X  would  ask  you  this  one 
question.”  After  he  had  repeated  it,  the 
student  was  preparing  to  answer  him  ;  when 
he  interrupted  him,  and  said  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  “  'Though  I  ask  you  a  question,  I 
do  not  mean  you  should  answer  it ;  I  mean 
to  answer  myself.” 


Lieutenant  ft - being  extremely  ill* 

and  almost  dead  for  want  of  rest,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  give  him  an  opiate. 
Whilst  it  was.  preparing,  his  disorder  being 
at  a  crisis,  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  His 
friend  and  countryman,  Lieutenant  A— — 

P - ,  who  had  attended  him  with  the  most 

unremitting  care,  seeing  the  state  he  was  in, 
shook  him  violently  by  the  shoulder,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Arrah,  my  good  friend,  don’t  be 
after  sleeping  now,  but  wait  till  you  have  t4- 
ken  your  sleeping  stuff  !” 


EPITAPH. 

PUBLISHED  IN  A  N  EW-E  NG  L  AND  PAPER,  1789, 

On  the  aad  day  of  December, 

A  confounded  big  piece  ol  timber 
pell  down — slam  bang — 

And  kill’d  poor  John  Lam*. 
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REPARTEE. 

One  day  a  justice  much  enlarg’d 
On  industry — while  he  discharg’d 
A  thief  from  jail. — “  Go  work,”  he  said  ; 
“•  Go,  pr’ythee,  learn  some  better  trade, 
Or,  mark  my  words,  you’ll  rue  it.” 

**  My  trade’s  as  good,”  replies  the  knave* 
u  As  any  man  need  wish  to  have  ; 

And  if  it  don’t  succeed,  d’ye  fee, 

The  fault,  Sir,  lies  with  you — not  me-— 
You  nnoiit  let  me  purfue  it” 


EPIGRAM. 

H>s  noggin  fill’d  three  parts  with  ginj 
Tom  puts  but  little  water  in  ; 

And  blam’d  for  this,  the  drunken  lout 
Answers  you  thus,  with  looks  devout  : — 
w  St  Paul  (and  you’ll  allow  him  merit) 
Expressly  fays — ‘  Quench  net  the  Spirit’  /’*" 


THE  GENEROUS  CREDITOR. 

A  BON  MOT. 

“  I  owe  you  a  drubbing cries  Frank  in  a  pet  r 
**'  Never  mind  it,”  savs  Tim,  “  L  forgive  you  the 
debt:* 


ON  THE 

FIRST  TRANSLATOR  OF  IIOMER. 

Europe  is  indebted  to  Leontius  Pylatus, 
who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the 
first  translation  of  the  works  of  Homer  ;  and 
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nobody  seems  to  know  much  about  him.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Boccaccio,  who  assisted 
him  in  this  translation  into  Latin,  wre  should 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  even  the  name  of 
a  man  to  whom  the  literary  world  is  under 
so  much  obligation-  He  was  a  Greek — . 
a  native  of  Thessalonica,  who  taught  his  own 
language  at  Florence,  and  of  whom  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Decameron  has  given  the  follow¬ 
ing  portrait  : 

4  His  look  was  frightful :  his  countenance 
hideous  ;  he  had  an  immensely  long  heard, 
and  black  hair,  which  w*as  seldom  disturbed 
by  a  comb.  Absorbed  in  constant  medita¬ 
tion,  he  negle<Sed  the  decent  forms  of  society, 
he  was  rude,  churlish,  without  urbanity,  and 
without  morals  ;  but  to  make  amends  for 
this,  he  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the  Greek 
language  and  Greek  literature.  Of  the  La¬ 
tin  his  knowledge  was  but  superficial.  A- 
ware  that  *  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his 
own  country,'  he  called  himself  a  Greek  in 
Italy,  and  an  Italian  in  Greece.  He  had 
passed  several  years  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Labyrinth  of  Crete .  Notwithstanding  all  the 
endeavours  of  Boccaccio  and  of  Petrarca  to 
retain  this  wandering  character  in  Italy,  he 
persisted  in  his  resolution  to  return  to 
Greeoe  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  set  his  foot  in 
that  country,  when  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pe¬ 
trarca,  longer  and  more  filthy  than  his  beard 
and  hair,  as  the  author  expresses  himself,  in 
which  he  extolled  Italy  to  the  skies,  and  spoke 
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in  the  bitterest  terms  of  Constantinople. 
Not  receiving  any  answer,  he  embarked  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  Venice.  The  ship  safely 
arrived  in  the  Adriatick,  when  suddenly  a 
storm  arose.  While  all  on  board  were  in  mo¬ 
tion,  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  the  vessel 
in  this  predicament,  the  terrified  Greek  clung 
to  a  mast  which  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt. 
He  died  on  the  spot.  The  mariners  and  o- 
thers  were  in  the  greatest  consternation,  but 
no  other  person  sustained  any  injury.  The 
body  of  the  unfortunate  Leontius,  shapeless 
and  half  burnt,  was  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  and 
Petrarca,  in  relating  this  catastrophe  to  Boc¬ 
caccio,  says,  among  other  things,  4  This  un¬ 
happy  man  has  left  the  world  in  a  more  mis¬ 
erable  manner  than  he  came  into  it.  I  do 
not  believe  he  experienced  in  it  a  single  hap¬ 
py  day.  His  physiognomy  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  his  fate.  T  know  not  how  any  sparks  of 
poetickgenius  found  their  way  into  so  gloomy 
a  soul.’  [Theat.  Cen.j 


— — 

SELECT  SENTENCES. 


The  country  esquire  limits  his  ambition 
to  a  pre-eminence  in  the  knowledge  oi  hors¬ 
es  ;  that  is,  an  animal  that  may  convey  him 
with  credit,  ease,  and  safety,  the  little  jour¬ 
ney  he  has  to  go.  The  philosopher  directs  his 
ambition  to  some  well  grounded  science* 
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which  may,  with  the  same  ease,  credit,  and 
safety,  transport  him  through  every  stage  of 
being  ;  so  that  he  may  not  he  overthrown  by- 
passion,  nor  trailed  insipidly  along  by  apa¬ 
thy. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  difference 
betwixt  men  of  honesty  and  honour  seems  to 
lie  in  their  different  motives  ;  the  objett  of 
the  latter  being  reputation  ;  and  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  duty. 

Superiority  in  wit  is  more  frequenlty  the 
cause  of  vanity,  than  superiority  of  judg¬ 
ment  ;  as  the  person  that  wears  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  sword,  is  ever  more  vain  than  he  that 
wears  an  useful  one. 

The  best  time  to  frame  an  answer  to  the 
letters  of  a  friend  is  the  moment  you  receive 
them.  Then  the  warmth  of  friendship  and 
the  intelligence  received  most  forcibly  co-op¬ 
erate. 

« 

0 

The  philosophers  and  ancient  'sages,  whcr 
declaimed  against  the  vanity  of  all  external 
advantages,  seem  in  an  equal  degree  to  have 
countenanced  and  authorized  the  mental  ones 
or  they  would  condemn  their  own  example. 

T h f.  making  presents  to  a  lady  one  addres¬ 
ses,  is  like  throwing  armour  into  an  enemy's 
camp,  with  a  resolution  to  recover  it. 

Prudent  men  should  lock  up  their  mo¬ 
tives,  giving  only  their  intimates  a  key. 
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There  is  a  degree  of  understanding  in 
women,  with  which  one  not  only  ought  to  be 
contented,  but  absolutely  pleased. — One 
would  not,  in  them,  require  the  uniathoma- 
ble  abyss. 

Shining  chambers  are  not  always  the 
most  agreeable  ones.  The  mild  radiance  of 
an  emerald  is  by  no  means  less  pleasing  than 
the  glare  of  a  ruby. 

The  trouble  occasioned  by  want  of  a  ser¬ 
vant,  is  so  much  less  than  the  plague  of  a  bad 
one,  as  it  is  less  painful  to  clean  a  pair  of 
shoes  than  undergo  an  excess  of  anger. 

Riches  deserve  the  attention  of  young 
persons  rather  than  old  ones  j  though  the 
pra&ice  is  otherwise. 

To  consume  one’s  time  and  fortune  at  once 
without  pleasure,  recompense,  or  figure,  is 
like  pouring  forth  one’s  spirits  rather  in  phle¬ 
botomy  than  enjoyment. 

The  queen  of  Sweden  declared,  *  She  did 
not  love  men  as  men  ;  but  merely  because 
they  are  not  women.’  What  a  spirited  piece 
of  satire  ! 

A  man  that  knows  how  to  speak,  knows 
also  when  to  be  silent.  % 

To  reprehend  properly  is  the  most  difficult 
as  well  as  the  most  needful  office  of  true 
friendship  ;  for  who  is  it  that  will  not  some* 
times  merit  reproof  ? 
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THE  MINSTREL , 


For  r iir  Polyanthos. 
SONG. 

Ox  the  deck,  in  the  silence  of  night, 

I  observed  the  pale  moon  in  the  west. 

Where  the  billows  reflected  her  light. 

In  Fancy’s  gay  visions  exprest  ; 

All  the  woes  my  fond  bosom  e’er  bore 
From  remembrance  were  severed  and  free; 

And  I  saw  not  the  cloud  passing  o’er, 

Till  it  figured  the  emblem  of  me. 

While  the  yloud  was  dissolving  in  air. 

Her  mild  splendour  again  .1  discerned  : 

Not  so  !  (I  exclaimed  in  despair) 

Have  the  smiles  of  my  Anna  returned  ! 

As  the  heavens  my  love  was  o’ercast. 

But  the  scene  is  still  gloomy  and  drear, 

?or  the  dark  cloud  of  sorrow,  when  past. 
Left  the  prospect  enshrined  in  a  tear. 

MARINERO. 


For  thf.  Folyantho(. 
A  PUN. 

e  O  when  will  you  consent  to  wed  ?* 

A  father  to  his  daughter  said. 

She  archly  cried,  ‘Not  till  J  find 
A  man  just  suited  to  my  mind  : 

For  now  I’m  sure  I  would  not  give 
A  Rush  for  all  the  men  that  live/ 

COLLINA. 
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POEMS  BY  GRAY, 

[The  following  little  poems,  attributed  to  Gray,  but 
not  printed  in  any  of  the  common  editions  of  his 
works,  have  an  amatory  delicacy  and  light  ele¬ 
gance  of  fabrick,  which ,  with  the  Ode  on  the 
Spring,  of  the  same  author,  present  him  to  us  in 
features  infinitely  varied  from  those  of  the  majes- 
tick  poet  of  the  Bard  and  the  Progress  of  Poesy, 
the  stern  and  vehement  translator  of  the  Norse 
and  Welsh  odes,  the  solemn  moralizer  of  the 
Church  Tard,  the  melancholy  contemplatist  of  £•* 
ton  College,  the  philosophic  k  votary  of  Adversity, 
cr  even  the  lively  singer  of  the  Long  Story . 
The  frst  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mrs . 
Speed,  to  an  air  of  Geminiani,  and  the  thought 
taken  from  the  French  ;  the  second,  which  is 
printed  in  War  ton’s  Pope,  was  found  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  author.  Theat.  Cen.J 


I. 

Thyrsis,  when  he  left  me, swore 
In  the  Spring  he  would  return 
Ah  !  what  means  the  op’ning  flow’r, 
And  the  bud  that  decks  the  thorn  ! 
JTwas  the  nightingale  that  sung  ; 
'Twasthe  lark  that  upward  sprung  ! 

Idle  notes  !  untimely  green  ! 

Why  such  unavailing  haste  ? 

Gentle  gales  and  sky  serene, 

Prove  not  always  Winter  past  ! 
Cease,  my  doubts,  my  fears  to  move, 
Spare  the  honour  of  my  love. 
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II. 

•With  beauty,  with  pleasure  surrounded,  to  lan¬ 
guish  ; 

To  weep,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  my  an¬ 
guish  ; 

To  start  from  short  slumbers  and  wish  for  the 
morning  ; 

To  close  my  dull  eyes  when  I  see  it  returning  ; 

Sighs  sudden  and  frequent,  looks  ever  dejected  ; 

Words,  that  steal  from  my  tongue,  by  no  mean¬ 
ing  connected! 

O  say,  fel  low  swains,  how  these  symptoms  befel 
me  ? 

They  smile,  but  reply  not !— sure  Delia  can  tell 
me  ! 

, 


FROM  THE  PORT-FOLIO. 

THE  MAN  WITH  HEART  AT  EASE . 

/-  j 

Of  me  ’tis  said— for  so  they  please, 

4  There  see  the  man  with  heart  at  ease  ; 
l  lis  manly  breast  no  passions  tear, 

Bright  reason  spreads  her  sunshine  there 
Not  scorched  by  love’s  consuming  flame. 
Nor  wasting  with  some  hopeless  pain  ; 

On  fame  intent — with  steady  rein 
He  curbs  desire — breaks  folly’s  chain  ; 

In  honour  rich — no  mind’s  disease, 

See  there  the  man — with  heart  at  ease.* 

Ah  ! — how  deceived  is  ni  h  dim's  gaze 
How  wild  she  shoots  across  the  maze — 
Which  love  has  wove  within  this  heart, 
Wheregriefs  unnumbered  spring  and  smart ; 
This  heart — once  held  the  richest  prize. 
That  earth  could  yield — or  fav’ring  skies  ; 
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If  now  her  eyes  should  pierce  its  gloom  , 
See  ruins  there — and  peace  undone  ; 

How  quick  the  specious  tale  would  cease. 
That  told  the  world  ‘  his  heart’s  at  ease.’ 

Some  cruel  star  my  youth  betrayed. 

To  wear  a  yoke,  by  toiiy  made  ; 

And  more  disastrous — led  me  where 
An  -angel  broke  the  dream  in  air  : 

Oh  !  yet  we  loved — her  breath  was  minc^ 
Her  lips,  and  form  and  mind  divine  ; 
Mysterious  change  !  these  joys  are  gone, 
And  hidden  springs  the  bosom’s  thorn  ; 

The  erring  world  nor  feels,  nor  sees, 

'.But  idly  thinks  my  heart  at  ease  1 

Fame’s  gilded  car  for  me  could  shine. 
And  fortune  shower  her  golden  mine, 
Domestick  bliss  around  me  play. 

And  all  the  path  of  life  seem  gay 
Oh  !  racking  thought,  the  fpoiler  came. 
That  spe&re  of  the  sickly  brain  ; 

Proud  of  his  vi&im,  winged  a  dart, 

And,  poisoned — sent  it  to  her  heart  ; 
Disastrous  day  1 — what  since  could  pleafe 
Or  only  lull  this  heart  to  ease  ! 

Why  memory ,  ever  busy  power, 

Dost  thou  still  dwell  upon  tliat  hour — 
When  barb’rous  man  to  pity  dead, 

Plucked  from  its  warm,  and  genial  bed. 

The  fairest  plant  in  nature’s  store. 

And  threw  it  cold  on  misery’s  shore  : 

G  cease  at  length  thy  cruel  skill. 

And  let  his  aching  breast  be  still ; 

To  feeling  lost — then  if  it  please, 

The  world  may  say,  ‘  his  heart’s  at  ease.’ 

Great  God  !  whose  love  the  sparrows  sins; 
Revive  the  tender  bud  of  spring  •, 
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From  man  the  dying  blossom  wrest. 

And  give  it  back  to  nature's  breast : — 
And  then,  fond  parent,  press  once  more. 
And  breathe  to  iife,  thy  favourite  flower  ; 
Retrieve  her  mind — her  health  repair, 
And  be  my  ******  all  thy  care  : 

Too  late  to  heal  my  fixt  disease — 

But  then  i'll  die  with  heart  at  ease. 


[The  following  stanzas ,  extracted  from  a  late  En¬ 
glish  publication ,  have  much  merit.  The  ideas , 
although  in  some  measure  hackniedy  are  placed 
in  such  a  point  of  view,  that  they  meet  us  nvith 
nil  the  charms  of  novelty.  Weekly  Inspector.] 

THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Okce  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  liv’d  a  man  ; — and  who  was  he  ? 
Mortal  !  howe’er  thy  Jot  is  cast ; 

That  man  resembles  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown  ; 

|Lis  name  hath  perish’d  Irom  the  earth, 

This  truth  survives  alone  : 

That  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumph’d  in  Ins  breast  ; 

His  biiss  and  wo, — a  imile,  a  tear  ; 

Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulfe,  the  languid  limb. 

The  changing  spirits  rise  and  fall  ; 

We  knew  that  tnese  were  felt  by  him, 

For  these  were  felt  by  all. 

He  suffer’d, — but  his  pargs  are  o’er  ; 
Enjoy’d,— but  his  delights  arc  fled  ; 
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Had  friends, — his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 
And  foes, — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  lov’d, — but  whom  he  lov’d  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb  ; 

O  !  she  was  fair,  but  nought  would  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb, 

The  willing  seasons,  day  and  night, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main ^ 
Ere  while  his  portion,  life  and  light, 

To  him  exist  in  yarn. 

He  saw  whatever  thou'hast  seen. 
Encounter’d  all  that  troubles  thee  T; 

He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  : 

He  is — what  thou  £halt  be. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams  o’er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw? 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky, 

No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 

’Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this, — there  liv’d  a  man  j! 


BALLAD. 

Chill  blew  the  north  wind,  the  ocean  loud  roar. 

Faint  and  fatigu’d  as  the  evening  drew  on, 
'From  a  wreck  sav’d,  a  stranger,  his  fate  was  de¬ 
ploring, 

And  the  tears  flow’d  apace  as  he  wander’d 
alone  : 

Alas  !  on  the  storm-beaten  shore  broken-hearted, 
*£e  sighs,  from  his  dearest  friends  cruelly  parted  ; 
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And  now  on  an  isJc,  but  by  wild  beasts,  deserted. 
With  anguish  he  thinks  on  the  days  that  are 
gone. 

Friends  of  my  childhood,  ye  hear  not  my  wailing. 
Tremendous  the  white  surges  burst  on  the 
shore ; 

O  parents  so  dear  ! — but  ,tls  all  unavailing, 

1  die  on  a  land  you  may  live  to  deplore. 

Blest  be  the  hand  distrest  virtue  relieving, 
jdappy  your  home,  heaven’s  blessing  receiving, 
And  when  this  worn  bosom  the  last  sigh  is  heav- 
ing, 

I’ll  bless  those  dear  fiiencls  I  can  never  see  more,, 

See  o’er  the  billows  yon  vessel  swift  sailing. 

Bear  it,  ye  winds,  where  distrained  I  mourn  ; 
Ah,  no  ]  it  recedes,  and  the  blue  mist  prevailing. 
Buries  that  hope,  which  would  murmur  return. 
With  sorrow  o’ercome,  and  the  night  dull  and 
dreary. 

Not  one  friendly  star  in  ihe  hcav'ns  to  cheer  me. 
Here  I  recline  on  the  bank,  wet  and  weary, 

From  my  home,  and  the  sweets  of  society  torn. 

Sad  was  my  soul  when  I  left  An  n  a  weeping. 
Beauty  and  worth  droop’d,  when  destin’d  to 
sail  : 

High  on  the  beach  with  my  fond  heart  in  keeping, 
Trembling  in  tears,  she  sigh’d  “William, 
farewell  !” 

Memory  still  iives,  and  our  sweet  pastime  traces, 
But  gone  is  ail  pleasure,  no  more  my  caresses 
Shall  charm — and  no  more  shall  our  kindred  em¬ 
brace  us, 

O  friends  of  my  childhood  for  ever  farewell  ! 

Hark  !  from  the  wild  wood  I  hear  a  dire  scream¬ 
ing,  * 

Loud  it  resounds  o’er  the  black-heaving  main  , 
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Wolves  and  fell  tigers,  with  eyes  fiercely  gleam- 
.ing, 

Furious  descend  on  the  blood-scented  plain  ; 
Save  me,  ye  rocks — to  your  covert  retreating  ; 
Save  a  pale  wretch  these  dread  spoilers  froru 
meeting  j 

Hide  me  awhile — but  my  heart  wildly  beating, 
Tells  me,  I'll  ne’er  see  my  country  again. 

Where  can  I  fly,  that  no  savage  can  chase  me  ! 
No  safeguard  is  here  like  our  own  cottage 
door ; 

Peril  awaits  at  each  step  to  distress  me  ; 

The  mountains  and  vales  are  streak’d  over 
with  gore. 

Then  where  can  I  fly  ?  on  all  sides  the  wide  o- 
cean — 

O  Anna  may  mourn  with  the  tenderest  emotion  ; 
May  sigh,  and  oft  joining  in  fervent  devotion, 
May  bless  him,  alas  1  she  can  never  see  more  !’r 


He  ceas’d,  agoniz’d  with  reflection,  for  never 
Again  could  he  visit  his  dear  native  vale  : 
Parted  from  home,  and  his  Anna  forever  ! 

Alone,  amidst  horrour,  his  lot  to  bewail, 

Heard  you  that  halfistifled  groan  ?  still  how  dearly 
!  The  image  of  her,  whom  he  loves  so  sincerely, 
;He  hugs  to  his  heart — feels  the  last  pang  severely 
And  cries — “  O  my  Anna,  forever  farewell  !?jr 


ORIGINAL  EPLTAPH, 

On  a  Man  remarkable  for  a  large  mouth* 

Reader,  step  lightly  o’er  this  sod, 
For  if  he  gapes  you’re  gone,  by - -  l 
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ELEGIACK  STANZAS  ON  MYSELF. 

BY  THOMAS  DERMODY. 

[  Though  we  frequently  feel  astonished  at  the  pre¬ 
maturity  of  the  talents  of  Detmody ,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  mingled ,  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of 
hit  interesting  biography ,  with  something  like 
detestation  of  his  principles  and  condufi.  How- 
much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  a  youth  who  could 
write  such  stanzas  as  the  following ,  should  ever 
have  delighted  to  pass  his  time  in  low  and  T»i- 
cious  company,  and  practise  the  arts  of  mean¬ 
ness  and  duplicity  /...Mirror.] 

To  Pleasure’s  wiles  an  easy  prey. 

Beneath  this  sod  a  bosom  lies  ; 

Yet  spare  the  meek  offender’s  clay. 

Nor  part  with  dry  averted  eyes. 

O  stranger  !  if  thy  wayward  lot 

Through  Folly’s  heedless  maze  has  led, 
Here  nurse  the  true,  the  tender  thought, 

And  fling  the  wild  flower  on  his  head. 

For  he,  by  this  cold  hillock  clad, 

Where  tall  grass  twines  the  pointed  stone. 
Each  gentlest  halm  of  feeling  had. 

To  sooth  all  sorrows  but  his  own. 

For  he  by  tuneful  Fancy  rear’d, 

(Though  ever  dumb  he  sleeps  below,)' 

The  stillest  sigh  of angu  ish' heard, 

And  gave  a  tear  to  every  wo. 

Oh  1  place  his  dear  harp  by  his  side, 

(His  harp,  alas  !  his  only  hoard  ;) 

The  fairy  breeze  at  even  tide 
Will  trembling  kiss  each  weeping  chord. 

Oft  on  yon  crested  cliff  he  stood. 

When  misty  twilight  stream’d  around  ; 
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To  mark  the  slowly  heaving  flood, 

And  catch  the  deep  wave’s  sullen  sound. 

Oft  when  the  rosy  dawn  was  seen 
’Mid  blue  to  gild  the  blushing  steep, 

He  trac’d  o’er  yonder  margent  green 
The  curling  cloud  of  fragrance  sweep. 

Oft  did  he  paufe,  the  lark  to  hear. 

With  speckled  wing  the  skies  explore  ; 

Oft  paus’d  to  fee  the  slow  flock  near  : 

But  he  shall  hear  and  see  no  more. 

Then,  stranger,  be  his  foibles  lost  ; 

At  such  small  foibles  Virtue  smil’d  : 

Few  was  their  number,  large  their  cost, 

For  he  was  Nature’s  orphan  child. 

The  graceful  drop  of  pity  spare, 

(To  him  that  bright  drop  once  belong’d) 
Well,  well  his  doom  deserves  thy  care  ; 

Much,  much  he  suffer’d,  much  was  wrong’d 

When  taught  by  life  its  pangs  to  know, 

Ah,  as  thou  roam’st  the  chequer’d  gloom, 
Bid  the  sweet  night  bird’s  numbers  flow, 

And  the  last  sunbeam  light  his  tomb. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Unbiassed  or  by  favour  or  by  spite, 

Not  dully  prepossest,  nor  blindly  right...  Pope. 

BOSTON  ^THEATRE. 

The  Drama  commenced  its  winter  cam¬ 
paign  at  our  theatre  on  the  13th.  The  com¬ 
pany,  though  possessed  of  much  useful  and 
respectable  talent,  has  still  some  deficiencies. 

S... VOL.  3. 
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These  will  probably  be  made  up  when  Mrj 
Bernard  arrives  with  his  expelled  reinforce* 
ment.  In  numbers  the  present  corps  can  vie 
with  almost  any  former  one.  Their  names, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  impartiality  of  our 
critico-theatrical  censorship,  we  shall  Set 
down  alphabetically  : 


Messrs.  Barnes, 

Mrs.  Barnes, 

Dickenson, 

Darby, 

Downie, 

Dickenson, 

Dykes, 

Downie, 

Fox, 

Dykes, 

Kenny, 

Poe, 

Milboutne, 

Powell, 

Morgan, 

Shaw, 

Poe, 

Usher* 

Powell, 

Turnbull, 

Usher, 

Warrell. 

Morton’s  favourite  comedy  of  Speed  the 
Plough  was  selected  for  the  first  night’s  per¬ 
formance.  The  parts  of  Henry  and  Miss 
Blandford  were  filled  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe 
from  the  Virginia  theatres,  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  Boston.  Estimating  the  talents  of 
this  couple  by  comparison,  we  might  say  the 
same  chara&ers  have  been  more  ably  sustain¬ 
ed  on  our  boards.  A  first  performance  how¬ 
ever  does  not  always  afford  a  criterion  by 
which  merit  may  be  estimated.  Mr.  Poe 
possesses  a  full  manly  voice,  of  consideiuble 
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extent  ;  his  utterance  clear  and  distind. 
The  managers  will  undoubtedly  find  him  a 
useful,  and  the  town  a  pleasing,  performer 
in  the  Henrys,  Charles  Stanleys,  See. — Of 
the  talents  of  Mrs.  J?oe  we  are  disposed  to 
judge  favourably. 

Mrs.  Dykes,  who  we  recoiled  made  her 
debut  some  years  since  in  the  Deserted  Daugh- 
ter ,  has  returned  from  Charleston  considera¬ 
bly  improved,  and  appeared  this  evening  in 
Susan  Ashfield. 

Mr.  Turnbull  from  New-York  personate4 
Evergreen .  As  a  stranger  we  give  him  wel¬ 
come. 

Mr.  Dickenson  makes  the  most  of  every 
thing  he  undertakes.  Gravity  and  ill-natura 
vanish  at  his  approach,  mirth  and  good-hu- 
jnour  are  his  constant  attendants.  We  havo 
frequently  seen  him  in  Sir  Abel  Handy ,  antf 
have  no  cause  to  wish  fora  better. 

Mr.  Usher’s  Sir  Philip  was  much  above  the 
customary  medium  of  his  performances. 

Mrs.  Shaw’s  Lady  Handy  was  well.  He 
Y/ho  gives  voluntary  advice  performs  an  un¬ 
gracious  task  :  but  we  would  nevertheless 
advise  Mrs.  Shaw  to  abandon  Lady  Ran¬ 
dolph ,  Agatha ,  Sec.  and  stick  to  the  Lady 
Handys ,  Lady  Brumlacks ,  and  Mrs.  Heidle - 
bergs.  She  might  then  regain  the  favour  of 
tiie  publick  at  least,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
Jast  season  she  seemed  to  have  lost. 

Mr.  Powell  so  seldom  ventures  from  behincj 
the  prompt-pillar,  that  he  is  now  hardly 
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known  as  an  aCtor.  We  were  probably  in¬ 
debted  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bernard  for 
Mr.  P’s  appearance  in  Farmer  Ashjield.  It 
cannot  be  for  lack  of  talent  that  he  thus  im¬ 
mures  himself  in  the  green-room  :  for  he 
certainly  “  argufied  thetopick”  with  ingenui¬ 
ty  and  feeling,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 
He  may  find  parts  in  almost  any  play  filled 
by  men  (to  say  the  least)  no  better  than  him- 
•self.  A  bird  that  can  sing — But  “  the  proverb 
is  somewhat  musty.” 

Oct.  21.  Richard  the  Third. 

This  play  was  brought  up  for  the  purpose 
•of  introducing  to  the  publick  Master  Loring, 
a  youth  of  Boston  aged  sixteen  years,  in  the 
character  of  Richard.  The  young  gentle¬ 
man  is  said  to  have  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  dramatick  characters  ; 
yet,  though  he  deserves  commendation  for 
his  present  acquirements,  he  has  much  more 
to  learn  before  he  can  tread  the  first  walks  of 
tragedy.  The  motions  of  his  hands  are  by 
no  means  easy  or  graceful  ;  nor  is  his  ac¬ 
tion  always  ‘  suited  to  the  word.’  A  habit 
of  reeling  sideways  like  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  is  not  only  tiresome  and  displeasing  to 
the  eye,  but  frequently  improper.  He  is  too 
hasty  in  speaking,  and  seldom  makes  pauses 
of  sufficient  length  ;  and  in  making  his  ex¬ 
its  he  frequently  had  a  line  to  speak  after  he 
had  disappeared  behind  the  wings. 

Master  Poring  undoubtedly  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  afting  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  in 
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this  he  was  sometimes  successful  ;  and  we 
were  sorry  to  see  him  copy  so  closely  the 
greatest  blemish  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  elocution, 
(if  that  *  mighty  master  of  the  power  of 
speech’  can  be  accused  of  incurred  orthoepy) 
"which  wms,  an  intolerable  hissing  at  the  end 
of  certain  words  terminating  in  s.  All  these 
errours  however,  as  well  as  a  heavy  indistind 
articulation  of  which  he  was  frequently  guil¬ 
ty,  may  be  correded  by  industry  and  proper 
attention. 

Having  mentioned  only  Master  Loring’s 
defeds,  he  must  not  accuse  us  of  insensibility 
to  his  merits.  Though  w^e  much  question 
the  propriety  of  his  being  permitted  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  so  important  a  charader,  yet  having 
made  the  attempt,  we  are  willing  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  considering  his  age  and  advanta¬ 
ges,  it  was  creditable  to  his  judgment  and 
talents.  He  did  occasionally,  after  almost 
laying  us  to  sleep  with  dull  recitation,  burst 
forth  with  fire  and  energy  that  excited  admi¬ 
ration.  When  he  exclaimed 

Was  ever  woman  in  such  humour  woo’d  ! 

Was  ever  woman  in  such  hum  out  won  ! 

he  more  than  repaid  us  for  his  coldness  with 
Lady  Anne.  His  soliloquies  were  perhaps 
not  the  least  meritorious  parts  of  his  per¬ 
formance,  and  that  beginning  with 

How  many  frightful  stops  would  conscience 
make 

Tn  some  soft  heads,  &c. 

was  impressively  spoken*  Exultation  at  the 
s  % 
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success  of  his  hypocrisy  wes  happily  express¬ 
ed  m 

A  crown  ! 

Thou  bright  reward  of  ever  daring  minds, 

O  how  thy  awful  glory  wraps  my  soul ! 

His  orders  to  the  soldiers, 

Come,  bustle,  bustle — caparison  my  horse, &c. 
were  given  with  an  easy  familiarity  we  did 
not  expert  from  one  so  young  in  the  robes 
of  royalty.  His 

Cold  drops  of  sweat  hang  on  my  trembling 
flesh  ; 

My  blood  grows  chilly,  and  I  freeze  with 
horrour, — 

justly  commanded  applause. 

In  consequence  of  Master  Loring’s  suc¬ 
cess  the  play  was  given  out  for  a  second  re¬ 
presentation. 

Much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ush¬ 
er’s  King  Henry  and  Mr.  Fox’s  Richmond ,  for 
which  we  have  no  room. 


LONG  LOOKED  FOR,  COME  AT  LAST. 

(Kr  Since  the  preceding  account  and  enumeration 
of  the  Boston  company  was  written ,  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nard  has  arrived  from  England  with 
Mr.  Caulfield,  from  the  theatre  Drury-Lane  ; 
Mrs.  Stanley,  from  theatres  Covent-Garden , 

Dublin  mid  Edinburgh  ; 

Signor  Cipriari,  ballet-master  from  Saddler  s- 

IV ells  >  London  ; 

Mr.  Vining,  first  singer  from  the  theatre  Rich¬ 
mond, 
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THEATRE,  NEW-YORK. 

Letter  from  a  Correspondent ,  Oftobcr  13. 

‘  Our  Theatre  opened  on  Monday  last,  af¬ 
ter  a  delay  of  a  week  or  two,  owing  to  the 
accouchement  of  Mrs.  Darley,  and  tne  illness 
of  Mrs.  Jones. 

Mr.  Cooper,  seeking  for  merit  to  adorn  his 
new  station,  engaged  Mr.  Fennell  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  by  way  of  giving  him  a  brilliant 
jtntre,  ushered  him  to  the  publick  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  crook-backed  Richard.  This  is  a 
part  Mr.  Fennell  is  quite  unequal  to.  Mr. 
F.  did  not  seem  in  mental  power  equal  to  the 
conception  of  Richard,  and  in  physical  he 
failed  most  palpably. 

Mr.  Cooper  played  Richmond,  and  im¬ 
parted  to  it  a  brilliancy  which  we  ^believe  it 
never  before  received. 

The  rest  of  the  characters  were  ably  sup¬ 
ported,  and  the  attendants,  soldiers,  &c.  e- 
vinced  a  tA  .ailing  and  managerial  attention* 
highly  creditable  to  the  establishment. 

The  Prize  was  the  afterpiece,  in  which 
Twaits,  and  Mrs.  Oldmixon  (beyond  all 
comparison  the  best  female  singer  on  the  con¬ 
tinent)  gave  full  and  overflowing  .content  to 
their  audience. 

On  Wednesday  following  we  had  Othello. 
The  Moor  by  Mr.  Fennell  ;  Iago,  Cooper  ; 
Roderigo,  Twaits  ;  Desdemona,  Mrs.  Vil- 
liers.  Othello  is  FennelPs  best  part.  His 
size  is  here  favourable.  A  man  six  feet  two. 
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is  a  great  man.  But  in  addition  to  bodily 
requisites,  Mr.  Fennell  brought  into  the  held 
judgment,  discrimination  and  taste.  He  e- 
ven  caught  fire  from  his  contaft  with  Coop¬ 
er’s  wonderful  Iago,  and  in  the  scenes  with 
him  was  impassioned. 

Cooper’s  Iago  was  a  masterpiece.  Ills 
frank  and  soldierly  manner  in  some  scenes, 
his  hypocritical  insinuation  in  others,  and  his 
fiend-like  malignity  in  the  soliloquies,  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  audience  upon  the  char- 
a<fter,  and  in  spite  of  Othello’s  prepossessing 
situation,  made  Iago  the  hero  of  the  piece. 

Twaits  was  chastely  comiqucs  and  while 
he  excited  the  risibility  of  the  audience,  a- 
voided  every  approach  to  buffoonery. 

Mrs.  Vi  fliers  made  an  approach  to  that 
favour  which  she  deserves. 

The  afterpiece  was  The  Purse,  in  which 
Mrs.  Oldmixon  as  Sally  asserted  with  success 
her  claim  to  the  first  rank  among  the  fa¬ 
vourites  of  Thalia. 

On  Friday  a  third  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
drew  a  third  bumper  to  the  theatre — the  first 
part  of  Henry  IV.  The  King,  Fennell  ; 
Hotspur,  Cooper  ;  FalstafF,  Harwood.  Hot¬ 
spur  is  not  a  character  to  afford  scope  for 
powers  such  as  Mr.  Cooper  possesses.  Mr. 
Harwood’s  FalstafF  was  the  foremost  figure 
in  the  pitture,  yet  it  was  far  from  faultless. 
The  Prize  was  repeated* 

The  theatre  was  again  opened  on  Saturday 
evening  with  The  Mountaineers  and  Village. 
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Lawyer.  Bulcazin,  Mr.  Fennell  ;  O Flavian, 
Cooper  ;  Sadi,  T waits  ;  Kilmallock,  Har¬ 
wood  ;  Roque,  Hogg  ;  Floranthe,  Mrs.  Vil- 
liers  ;  Zorayda,  Mrs.  Placide  ;  Agnes,  Mrs. 
Oldmixon.  Such  a  play,  so  cast,  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  treat. 

A  periodical  work  has  appeared  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  called  the  Theatrical  Censor,  edited 
by  Mr.  Watts,  who  promises  impartiality, 
and  boasts  his  freedom  from  any  dangerous 
connexions  with  aftors  or  actresses,  which 
might  warp  his  judgment  from  critical  jus¬ 
tice.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Watts  is  thus 
*  happily  qualified  for  his  censorship.  But  can 
he  answer  for  his  New-York  and  Boston  cor¬ 
respondents  ?  We  know  them  both.  We  shall 
stri&ly  examine  their  criticisms,  and  keep  in 
view  the  motive  which  we  know  is  the  basis 
of  their  theatrical  opinions.  Fair  play  ys  a 
yew  eld 

— mtHJM  — 

LITERAR  T  NOTICES. 


Messrs.  ,T.  and  T.  Ronalds  of  New -York, 
have  now  in  the  press,  an  elegant  and  cor¬ 
rect  edition,  in  one  voloume  odtavo,  of  Walk- 
ker’s  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  prospetfus  offered  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  publick  : — 

“  The  state  of  polite  literature  in  a  nation, 
anay  generally  be  ascertained  by  the  care 
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which  the  well  educated  bestow  upon  the 
cultivation  of  their  native  tongue. — To  write 
and  speak  it  with  propriety  and  purity,  are 
attainments  both  elegant  and  valuable  : 
while  contempt  of  them  is  a  mark  of  barbar¬ 
ism  in  the  character  of  either  an  age  or  indi¬ 
vidual.  And  in  proportion  as  men  of  lear¬ 
ning  become  men  of  taste,  they  attend  not 
only  to  the  substance  and  form  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  but  also  to  the  graces  of  utterance. 
In  the  polished  countries  of  Europe, no  speak¬ 
er,  who  disregards  the  laws  of  orthoepy,  can 
hope  for  the  approbation  of  any  but  the  vul¬ 
gar.  In  the  United  States,  English  compos 
sition  is  yet  in  its  infancy, and  corre<5t  enunci¬ 
ation  is  only  beginning  to  be  studied.  It  is 
a  curious  futt,  that' with  less  dissimilarity  of 

accent  between  the  extremes  of  the  continents 

*  * 

than  prevails  in  Britain  between  adjoining 
counties,  there  are  very  few  instances  of  right 
pronunciation  to  he  found,  among  our  best 
scholars.  Nothing  can  be  more  grating  to 
an  ear,  even  slightly  habituated  to  the  true 
principles  of  orthoepy,  than  the  offences 
which  are  perpetually  committed  against 
them  by  almost  every  speaker  in  publick  or 
private.  The  solicitude  recently  discovered 
and  every  day  increasing,  to  rectify  our  er- 
rours  on  this  point,  indicates  advancing  re¬ 
finement  ;  and,  in  order  to  accelerate  its  pro¬ 
gress,  the  publick  will  shortly  be  presented 
with  a  new,  accurate,  and  beautiful  edition 
of  Walker’s  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary, 
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and  Expositor  of  the  English  Language* 
£ulogium  on  this  work  is  unnecessary  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  it.  For  the 
information  of  others,  the  publishers  remark 
that  the  basis  of  it  is  the  magnificent  Didion- 
ary  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson.  But 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  Walker’s  lies  in 
reducing  English  pronunciation  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  precision,  as  to  render  his  work  a 
Standard.  The  words  are  all  spelled  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  true  force  of 
the  letters,  and  enable  the  eye  to  co-operate 
with  the  ear,  indireding  the  organs  of  speech. 
A  key  to  the  vowel  sounds,  simple  in  its 
form,  and  easy  to  be  applied,  is  at  the  top  of 
every  page.  Besides  an  acute  investigation 
of  the  whole  dodrine  of  English  accent,  syl¬ 
labication,  &c.  prefixed  to  his  volume,  Mr. 
Walker  has  annexed  to  anomalous  and  dubi¬ 
ous  articles,  disquisitions  which  display  much 
delicacy  and  candour  of  criticism.  No  man 
appears  to  have  understood  better  the  fastid¬ 
iousness  of  language,  or  to  have  treated  it 
with  more  caution  and  address.  In  reprint¬ 
ing  this  elaborate  produdion,  the  result  of 
lpng  and  patient  research  into  the  analogies 
of  the  language  ;  and  of  many  years  observ¬ 
ation  of  the  most  accomplished  speakers  in 
the  desk,  in  the  senate,  at  the  bar,  and  on  the 
stage  ;  the  publishers  flatter  themselves  that 
they  will  perform  an  acceptable  service  to 
the  American  scholar.” 
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Mesrss.  I  Hi  ley  &  Co.  have  now  in  press 
and  will  soon  publish,  in  a  handsome  otfavo 
volume, .price  three  dollars  the  life  of  that 
celebrated  poet  and  literary  chara&er  Doctor 
James  Beattie. 


Messrs.  Wright,  Goodenow,  and  Stock- 
well  have  lately  published  an  elegant  edition 
of  Hudibras ,  the  first  edition  of  that  work 
which  has  come  from  the  American  press. 

The  same  gentlemen  have  given  notice 
that  they  intend  to  commit  to  the  press  in 
a  few  weeks,  the  first  American  edition  of 
the  elegant  Letters  of  Lord  Lyttleton ,  the 
Lounger. 

The  first  volume  of  The  Works  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Edmund  Burke ,  publishing  by 
Messrs  J.  West  and  O.  C.  Greenleaf,  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  weeks. 

A  new  and  elegant  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary  in  Miniature  is  publishing  by  W. 
Andrews,  No.  1  Cornhill. 


A  new  edition  of  The  !/iady  in  two  vols. 
IXmn.  is  just  published  by  E.  Cotton,  No. 
47  Marlborough-Street. 


A  Portrait  and  Biography  of  Gen.  Joseph 
Warren  will  be  given  in  our  next. 
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Memoirs 

OF 

MAJOR-GEN.  JOSEPH  WARREN. 


IF  it  be  generally  thought  useful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  to  exhibit  characters  of  emi- 
inence  and  worth,  those  pieces  of  biography 
must  be  peculiarly  interesting  which  bring 
to  our  view  persons  who  were  alive  in  the 
cause  of  American  freedom  ;  and  who  by 
their  talents  and  exertions  made  us  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation. 

Gen.  Warren  claims  our  attention  as  the 
jfrrst  of  that  band  of  heroes  who  fell  in  the 
high  places  of  the  field.  He  was  certainly 
the  first  of  any  peculiar  distinction  ;  and  he 
was  a  man  whose  sagacity  and  patriotism 
where  equal  to  his  valour.  This  gentleman 
w&s  born  in  Roxbury,  of  respectable  parents, 
the  year  1740  ;  and  ip  that  pla^e  rec$iv- 
T...y0x-v  3,. 
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ed  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education.  He- 
entered  Harvard  College  when  he  was  but 
fifteen  years  old,  and  received  the  honours 
of  that  seminary  in  1759  and  17(32.  Hav¬ 
ing  turned  his  attention  to  Medical  Studies, 
he  was  soon  qualified  for  practice,  and  in 
the  year  1764*,  when  the  small  pox  spread 
through  Boston,  and  vast  numbers  were  in¬ 
oculated,  he  was  among  the  physicians,  who 
were  most  eminent  in  the  profession.  Had 
he  confined  his  views  to  professional  business 
he  might  have  enjoyed  the  affluence  of 
wealth,  with  a  high  reputation.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  was  happy  in  the  affection  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  part  of  this  town,  who  had  the  most 
lively  opinion  of  his  humanity  and  skill.  His 
fine  address, as  well  as  his  taste  for  philosophy 
and  the  belles  lettres,  gained  him  the  esteem 
and  regard  of  the  polite  and  learned,  while 
his  frank,  open  disposition,  and  obliging  at¬ 
tention  to  persons  under  various  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  human  distress,  caused  him  to  be 
greatly  beloved  by  those  who  tread  the  hum¬ 
ble  walks  of  life.  But  his  mind  was  too  ar¬ 
dent  and  active  to  be  confined  to  the  duties 
of  a  profession,  and  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
passion  of  avarice.  He  soon  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  his  talents  as  a  fine  writer, 
and  also  his  eloquence  and  patriotick  zeal. 
These  were  manifested  upon  many  occasions 
from  the  year  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  to 
the  time  of  the  war  which  separated  the  col¬ 
onies  from  the  parent  country.  He  was 
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in  the  class  of  bold  politicians ,  as  they  were 
then  distinguished  from  the  moderate  Whigs,. 
While  some  made  a  distinction  between  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  taxes  ;  while  many  were 
for  sending  petition  after  petition  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne  ;  while  the  generality  of  the 
people  dreadtd  a  war  on  account  of  our 
want  of  resources,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
the  British  nation  ;  he  felt  superiour  to 
these  fears  and  despised  the  suppliant  tone  of 
of  children  to  mother  Britain  ;  he  was  uni¬ 
form  in  his  opinion  that  every  kind  of  taxa¬ 
tion  was  complete  tyranny  ;  and  it  was  a 
common  expression  with  him,  that  we  could 
fight  our  own  battles,  if  Great-Britain  sent 
her  armies  over  the  Atlantick.  He  was 
persuaded  that  they  never  would  send  large 
armies,  in  which  he  wrould  have  found  him¬ 
self  mistaken  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer ; 
but  allowing  they  made  ever  so  great  exer¬ 
tions  to  conquer  America,  they  could  only, 
in  his  opinion  destroy  the  seaports  ;  they 
would  not  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  he  said  that  we  ought  to  make  any 
sacrifices  rather  than  to  submit  to  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  measures;  and  be.  so  mean 
and  pusillanimous  as  to  tremble  at  the  rods 
which  would  continually  be  shaken  over  our 
•heads. 

From  the  year  1768,  a  number  of  politi¬ 
cians  met  at  each  other’s  houses  to  discuss 
publick  affairs,  and  to  settle  upon  the  best 
'methods  of  serving  the  town  and  country. 
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Many  of  these  filled  publick  offices.  But 
the  meetings  were  private,  and  had  a  silent 
influence  upon  the  publick  body.  In  1772 
they  agreed  to  increase  their  number,  to  meet 
in  a  large  room,  and  invite  a  number  of  sub¬ 
stantial  mechanicks  to  join  them,  and  hold 
a  kind  of  Caucus ,  pro  bono  publico .  They  met 
in  a  house  near  the  North  battery,  and  more 
than  GO  were  present  at  the  first  meeting'. 
Their  regulations  were  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Warren  and  another  gentleman,  and  they 
never  did  any  thing  important  without  con¬ 
sulting  him  and  his  particular  friends.  It 
answered  a  good  purpose  to  get  such  a  num* 
ber  of  mechanicks  together  ;  and  though  a 
number  of  whigs  of  the  first  character  in  the 
town  were  present,  they  always  had  a  me- 
,  chanick  for  moderator,  generally  one  who 
could  carry  many  votes  by  his  influence.  It 
was  a  matter  of  policy  likewise  to  assemble 
at  that  part  of  the  town.  It  had  the  effect 
to  awake  the  North  windy  and  stir  the  waters 
of  the  troubled  sea.  By  this  body  of  men  the 
the  most  important  matters  were  decided — 
they  agreed  who  should  be  in  town  offices,  in 
the  General  Court,  in  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress,  from  Boston.  Here  the  committees 
of  publick  service  were  formed,  the  plan  for 
military  companies,  and  all  necessary  means 
of  defence.  They  met  about  two  years 
steadily  at  one  place.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  tea, the  place  of  assembling  was  known, 
and  they  met  at  the  Green  Dragon  in  the 
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spring  of  1775 — with  as  many  more  from  the 
south  End — and  the  Records  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  writer  of  these  memoirs  has 
been  assured  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
characters  of  this  Caucus ,  that  they  were  in¬ 
debted  to.  the  prudence  and  skilful  manage¬ 
ment  of  l)r.  Warren,  who  with  all  his  zeal 
and  irritability  was  a  man  calculated  to  car-, 
ry  on  any  secret  business  ;  and  that  no  man 
ever  did  manifest  more  vigilance,  circum¬ 
spection  and  care.  In  every  country  there 
are  politicians,  who  are  the  mere  cymbals  of 
the  mob,  and  answer  some  good  purpose, 
when  they  are  not  left  to  themselves.  In  this 
country  through  all  stages  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  we  had  many  such,  who  to  their  own 
imagination  appeared  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  publick — Such  men  were  never  admit: 
ted  to  be  members  of  the  Caucus  here  men¬ 
tioned — many  of  them  never  knew  the  se¬ 
cret  springs  that  moved  the  great  wheels, but 
thought  themselves  very  important  charac¬ 
ters  because  they  were  sons  of  liberty  ;  and 
excelled  others  in  garrulity,  or  made  a  loud¬ 
er  cry  upon  the  wharves,  or  at  corners  of 
streets. 

Dr.  Warren  was  twice  chosen  the  publick 
orator  of  the  town,  and  his  orations  were 
among  the  best  compositions,  as  any  one 
will  see  who  reads  the  volume  containing  all 
the  orations  spoken  on  the  5th  of  March. 

At  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  active  man  in  the  field.  His 
t  2 
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soul  beat  to  arms  as  soon  as  he  learnt  the  in-’ 
tention  of  the  British  troops.  It  is  said  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Gen  Heath  that  a  ball  grazed 
his  hair  and  took  off  part  of  his  ear  lock. 

He  was  ready  upon  every  alarm  from  this 
time,  till  he  was  slain.  Nothing  eould  be 
in  a  more  confused  state  than  the  army 
which  first  hastily  assembled  at  Cambridge. 
This  undisciplined  body  of  men  were  kept 
together  by  a  few  who  deserved  well  of 
their  country.  Among  them  Gens. Ward  and 
Putnam  were  distinguished — the  one  for  his 
firm,  prudent  conduct,  and  the  other  for  his 
romantick  courage.  Dr.  W.  was  perhaps 
the  man  who  had  the  most  influence,  and  in 
whom  the  people  in  the  environs  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Cambridge  placed  their  greatest 
confidence.  He  did  wonders  in  preserving 
order  among  the  troops.  And  four  days 
before  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Major-General  of  the  American  Ar* 
my.  When  the  entrenchments  were  made 
at  Breed’s  Hill,  he,  to  encourage  the  men 
within  the  lines,  went  down  from  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  acted  only  as  a  volunteer.  Col. 
Prescot  commanded  the  party  within  the 
lines,  and  Col. Starks  the  men  who  were  with¬ 
out,  behind  a  rail  fence,  and  did  such  amaz¬ 
ing  execution  by  a  well  directed  fire. 

'  Gen.  Warren  fell  in  the  trenches.  A  fe¬ 
male  historian  of  the  war  tells  us  that  he 
chose  to  die  rather  than  be  taken  prisoner. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  this  can  be 
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ascertained.  We  always  understood  he  was 
killed  outright,  and  had  not  at  his  own  op-, 
tion  any  of  the  cirumstances  of  his  death. 

It  is  true  however,  that  at  all  times  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  greatest  fortitude  and  bravery, 
and,  as  he  lived  an  ornament  to  his  country, 
his  death  reflected  a  lustre  upon  himself  and 
the  cause  he  so  warmly  espoused.  No  perr 
son’s  fall  was  ever  more  regretted,  and  yet 
no  one  could  help  feeling  the  sentiment  who 
repeated  the  line 

Dulce  &  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

Had  success  attended  the  Americans,  his 
death  would  have  been  sufficient  to  damp 
the  joys  of  victory,  and  the  cypress  would 
be  blended  with  the  laurel.  The  loss  of 
such  a  man,  in  addition  to  our  defeat,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  distracted  state  of  our  af¬ 
fairs  greatly  needed  his  advice,  threw  a 
gloom  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
and  excited  the  most  sincere  lamentation  and 
mourning.  The  elegant,  the  generous  and 
humane  ‘♦allmingledthesympathetick  tear,” 
and  paid  their  respects  to  his  memory. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  when  the  British 
troops  left  Boston,  his  body  was  brought 
from  Breeds  Hilly  where  it  had  lain  undis¬ 
tinguished  from  his  fellow  soldiers,  to  be  en¬ 
tombed  in  a  Boston  burial  place.  The  seve¬ 
ral  Lodges  of  Free  Masons  preceded,  and 
multitudes  of  his  fellow  citizens  followed  the 
corpse.  An  eloquent  orator,  a  pother  Ma* 
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son,  pronounced  the  funeral  Eulogy,  in  the 
Stone  Chapel.  The  exordium  addressed  to 
the  “  Illustrious  Relicks”  had  a  very  strong 
effect  upon  the  auditory. 

Gen.  Warren  had  been  Grand  Master  of 
Free  Masons  through  North  America  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  all  the  friends  of  the 
Craft  now  highly  respect  his  memory. 

Having  said  that  in  private  life  Gen. War¬ 
ren  was  amiable,  we  repeat  it, that  in  person, 
mind,  and  manners  he  was  equally  well  ac¬ 
complished — He  gained  the  love  of  those 
who  lived  with  him  in  habits  of  intimacy  as 
much  as  he  was  admired  by  the  publick  voice. 
W  ith  sensibilities  uncommonly  strong,  and  a 
zeal  which  blazed  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  was  candid,  generous,  and  ready  to  do 
kind  offices  to  those  who  had  different  sen¬ 
timents  concerning  the  controversy.  There 
are  those  now  living,  whose  political  views 
differed  widely,  who  received  polite  atten¬ 
tions  from  him,  when  they  were  slighted  and 
wounded  by  many  whose  friendship  was 
turned  into  enmity,  their  minds  being  less 
liberal,  or  more  corroded  with  party  spirit. 

- Cui  pudor,  5c  justitire  soror, 

Incorrupta  lidcs,  nudaque  verites. 

Quando  ullum  invenient  parem  ? 

Mukis  ille  bonis  flcbilis  occidit. 

T&ii: a,  1806. 
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OF  RICHARDSONS  NOVELS. 


\Mrs.  Barbauld  in  her  elegant  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Samuel  Richardson,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  author  of  Pamela ,  Clarissa ,  & c.  makes  the 
following  ingenious  observations  on  those  two 
beautiful  and  interesting  novels .J 

“The  character  of  Pamela,  so  long  as  her 
sole  object  was  to  resist  her  master’s  attempts, 
is  beautifully  drawn,  with  many  affecting 
incidents,  and  little  strokes  of  nature.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  prettier  picture 
of  low  life,  in  its  most  respectable  garb  ;  and 
of  true  English  low  life.  It  is  such,  a  peo* 
pie  with  the  delicacy  of  a  virtuous  mind, 
might  fall  into  without  any  other  advantage 
than  a  bible  education.  But  the  moral  of 
the  piece  is  rather  dubious.  So  long  as  Pa. 
mela  is  solely  occupied,  in  schemes  to  escape 
from  her  persecutor,  her  virtuous  resistance 
obtains  our  unqualified  approbation  ;  but  the 
moment  she  begins  to  entertain  hopes  of  mar. 
rying  him,  we  admire  her  guarded  prudence 
rather  than  her  purity  of  mind.  Her  end  in 
view  is  an  interesting  end,  and  we  can  only 
consider  her  as  the  conscious  possessor  of  a 
treasure,  which  she  is  wisely  resolved  not  to 
part  with  but  for  its  just  price.  Her  staying 
in  his  house  a  moment  after  she  found  herself 
at  liberty  to  leave  it,  was  totally  unjustifia. 
ble  ;  her  repentant  loyer  ought  to  have  foL 
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lowed  her  to  her  father’s  cottage,  and  to  have 
married  her  from  thence.” 

Of  Clarissa  she  observes — “The  charac¬ 
ter  of  Lovelace  should  have  had  darker 
shades  ;  and  his  death  bed  scene  would  have 
been  of  greater  moral  effect,  if  it  had  been 
fuller  of  horrour.  The  real  moral  of  Claris¬ 
sa  is,  ihat  virtue  is  triumphant  in  every  situ¬ 
ation  ;  that  in  circumstances  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  and  degrading,  in  a  prison,  in  a  brothel, 
in  grief,  in  despair,  it  is  still  lovely  ;  and  if  it 
is  seated  on  the  ground,  it  can  still  say  with 
Constance — 

Here  is  iny  throne  j  kings,  come  and  bow  to  it. 

“  The  novelist  has  produced  this  effect, 
has  performed  his  office  well,  and  it  is  im¬ 
material,  what  particular  maxim  is  selected 
under  the  name  of  a  moral,  while  such  are 
the  reader’s  feelings.  If  our  feelings  are  in 
favour  of  virtue,  the  novel  is  virtuous,  if  of 
vice,  the  moral  is  vicious. — The  character  of 
Lovelace,  though  laboured  with  great  art,  is 
perhaps  alter  all,  rather  a  fancy  piece,  than 
a  real  portrait  of  an  English  libertine. 

“  But  Richardson’s  highest  praise  is 
that  Rosseau  asserts,  that  nothing  was  ever 
written  equal  to,  or  approaching  it  in  any 
language.  Diderot  commended,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  gives  it  the  highest  applause. 

'  “  The  writer  of  these  observations,”  says 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  “  well  remembers  a  French¬ 
man,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Hamstead,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  finding  out  the  house  in  the 
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flask  walk  where  Clarissa  lodged,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of 
the  inhabitants  on  that  subject.  The  flask- 
walk  was  to  him  as  much  classick  ground  as 
the  rocks  of  Meilleair  to  the  admirers  of  Ros- 
seau. 

“  The  interval  between  the  publishing  the 
four  first  and  four  lastvols.  of  this  celebrat¬ 
ed  novel,  was  several  months,  and  it  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  fact,  that  during  that  time  the  author 
was  intreated  on  all  sides  to  make  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  it  happy.  Some  intreated,  others 
threatened.  The  veteran  Cibber  was  quite 
outrageous  at  the  idea  of  an  unhappy  term¬ 
ination,  and  the  ladies  pleaded,  but  in  vain. 
To  have  made  a  different  end  the  author 
knew  would  have  spoiled  the  work.” 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL 

FOOTE. 

[Continued f i cm  p.  175-1 

T he  actors  who  had  been  mimicked  in  this 
little  piece  felt  the  satire  very  severely,  and 
made  heavy  complaints.  Of  the  justice  of 
these  complaints,  Foote  appears  to  have  had 
but  little  feeling  :  and  certainly,  if  none  but 
their  defects  were  imitated,  he  could  not  mo¬ 
rally  he  blamed,  for  he  did  but  lead  the  pub- 
lick  to  a  juit  decision  and  taste  in  critic  him 
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It  may  be  objected  that  these  performers  had 
merits,  and  that  their  merits  remained  unno¬ 
ticed,  while  their  failings  and  absurdities 
were  given  with  increased  effect :  But  the 
answer  to  this  is,  ihat  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  receive  indiscriminate  praise  ;  and 
their  very  errours  obtained  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  applause.  Neither  were  they  liable 
to  suffer  in  pocket ;  for,  whatever  might  be 
their  mistakes,  they  were  the  best  actors  of 
their  time,  therefore  not  liable  to  be  super- 
ceded  :  or,  supposing  them  to  be  supplanted 
by  superiour  merit,  though  the  individuals 
would  have  been  to  be  pitied,  the  progress 
of  taste  must  have  increased. 

Foote  replied  to  them  by  producing  a 
monologue  kind  of  drama,  stating  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  suffering  them  to  murder  blank 
verse,  and  assume  characters  for  which  they 
were  unfit,  he  would  endeavour  to  teach 
them  how  they  might  be  more  usefully  em¬ 
ployed. 

Quin,  from  his  sonorous  voice  and  mode 
of  speaking,  he  appointed  a  watchman. 

Delane  was  supposed  to  have  lost  an  eye, 
and  was  placed  as  a  beggar  in  Sr.  Paul’s 
Church-yard,  exclaiming — “  Bestow  your 
charity  on  a  poor  blind  man  !” 

To  Ryan,  remarkable  for  an  Uncouth 
shrill  voice,  he  assigned  the  office  of  a  ra¬ 
zor-grinder. 

M  s.  Woffington,  though  she  was  elegant 
of  person  and  had  an  interesting  countenance, 
sometimes  had  an  unpleasant  squeaking  tone 
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of  voice  ;  and  to  her  he  gave  the  office  of  an 
orange-woman  to  the  theatre. 

Woodward  puzzled,  him,  he  said  ;  there¬ 
fore,  assuming  his  voice  and  manner,  in  Sir 
Foplin  Flutter,  he  spoke  one  of  his  speeches. 
4i  Wherever  I  go,  there  goes  a  gentleman  ; 
upon  my  life,  a  gentleman  ;  and,  when  you 
have  said  a  gentleman  (dropping  Wood¬ 
ward’s  voice  and  assuming  his  own)  you 
have  said  more  than  is  true.” 

On  Garrick,  Foote  was  very  severe,  espec¬ 
ially  for  his  catching  mode  of  pronouncing 
dying  speeches. 

He  next  produced  a  piece  of  a  similar 
kind,  which  he  called  An  Auction  of  Pictures , 
and  with  no  less  success.  It  contained  sev¬ 
eral  well  known  characters  :  Sir  Thomas  de 
Veil,  the  famous  justice  of  peace  ;  Cock,  the 
auctioneer  ;  and  the  no  less  notorious  orator 
Henly. 

The  Knights y  a  more  regular  piece,  was  his 
next  production.  The  characters  of  a  trif¬ 
ling  story-teller  and  a  prating  imbecile  poli¬ 
tician,  were  happily  drawn  ;  and,  in  its  first 
run,  it  was  most  whimsically  concluded 
with  a  concert  of  cats,  to  burlesque  some  of 
the  absurdities  which  theltalian  opera  had  in¬ 
troduced.  In  this,  the  principal  performer 
was  a  person  then  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Cat  Harris,  and  of  whom  and  Shuter  a 
curious  anecdote  is  related. 

At  the  last  rehearsal,  Harris  was  missing  : 
nobody  knew  where  he  lived,  and  Shuter 
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was  prevailed  upon  to  enquire.  Having 
heard  that  Harris  lived  in  a  certain  court  in 
the  Minories,  but  not  knowing  the  house, 
Shuter  whimsically  began  a  cat-solo, and  with 
such  effect  that  his  brother  musician  present¬ 
ly  replied,  in  responsive  notes.  “  Oh  !  you 
are  there  at  last,  my  friend,”  said  Shuter  l 
“  come,  come  ;  the  stage  waits  ;  we  cannot 
begin  the  opera  without  you.” 

This,  though  attractive  for  a  time,  could 
only  be  temporary  ;  and  a  different  conclu¬ 
sion  was  afterwards  added  to  the  piece. 

In  1748,  Foote  had  a  considerable  fortune 
left  him,  by  a  maternal  relation  ;  and,  after 
living  for  some  time  at  London  in  splendour 
and  expence,  he  went  abroad.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  without  corresponding  with  any 
friends,  and  there  were  various  rumours 
concerning  him  :  one  that  he  had  been  kil¬ 
led  in  a  duel ;  another  that  he  died  of  a 
fever  from  intemperance  ;  and  a  third, 
very  malignantly  and  positively  asserted,  ho 
had  been  hanged.  These  tales  he  disproved 
by  h  is  arrival  in  London,  in  17*52.  Thi* 
last  fortune  being  the  third  that  had  been 
left  him,  he  chose  the  following  motto  fof 
his  carriage  :  Iterum ,  itirumt  iterumque . 

His  first  production  in  the  following  yeay 
was  the  comedy  of  Taste,  in  two  acts  j  in 
which  he  severely  satirized  the  ignorant  pre*. 
tenders  to  virtu  :  but,  as  the  subject  was  not 
sufficiently  popular,  its  success  was  not  very 
jrreac.  It  appeared  at  Drury-laac  theatre. 
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and  the  prologue  was  written  and  spoken,  in 
the  character  of  an  auctioneer,  by  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick. 

His  next  piece  was  The  Englishman  in  Paris  ^ 
performed  at  Covent-Garden  theatre,  March 
24,  1753,  for  the  benefit  of  Macklin,  and  in 
the  bills  of  the  day  was  called  “  An  Answer 
to  a  French  Farce  called  the  Frenchman  in 
London.”  Macklin  personated  Buck,  and 
Lucinda  was  expressly  written  for  Miss 
Macklin,  where  she  exhibited  her  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  musick,  singing,  and  dancing,  in 
all  of  which  she  excelled. 

The  first  publick  appearance  of  Foote, 
after  his  return  from  the  continent,  was  in 
November,  1753,  in  the  character  of  Buck  ; 
and  the  following  prologue,  written  for  him 
by  Garrick,  will  at  once  prove  diverting  and 
historical  i 

PROLOGUE, 

SFOKEN  BY  MR.  FOOTE. 

Amongst  the  matters  that  occasion  prate, 

Ev’n  I  sometimes  am  matter  for  debate  : 
Whene’er  my  faults  or  follies  are  the  question. 
Each  draws  his  wit  out,  and  begins  dissection. 
Sir- Peter  Primrose ,  smirking  o’er  his  tea, 

Sinks  from  himself  and  politicks,  to  me. 

“  Paper  i  boy.” — “Here,  Sir,  I  am.” — “What 
news  to  day  ?” 

“  Foote,  Sir,  is  advertised.”— •“  What !  run  a* 
way  ?” 

“  No,  Sir  :  he  acts  this  week  at  Drury-lane.” 
ff  How’s  that  ?  (cries  feeble  Grub) :  Foote  come 
again  ? 
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I  thought  that  fool  had  done  his  devil’s  dance  : 
Was  he  not  hang’d  some  months  ago  in  France  ?” 
Up  starts  Mac-bone ,  and  thus  the  room  ha¬ 
rangued  : 

“  ’Trs  true,  his  friends  gave  out  that  he  was 
hang’d  ; 

But  to  be  sure,  ’twas  all  a  hum  ;  becase 
I’ve  seen  him  since  ;  and  after  that  disgrace 
No  Jontleman  would  dare  to  show  his  face.’' 

To  him  replied  a  sneering  bonny  Scot, 

**  You  reason  right,  my  friend  ;  hang’d  he  was 
not ; 

But  neither  you  nor  I  can  tell  hoiv  soon  he’ll 
gang  to  pot.”. 

Thus  each,  as  fancy  drives,  his  wit  displays  ; 
Such  is  the  tax  each  son  of  folly  pays. 

On  this  my  scheme  they  many  names  bestow  : 

“  ’Tis  fame  “  ’Tis  pride  — nay  worse, 
“  the  pocket’s  low.” 

I  own  I’ve  pride,  ambition,  vanity  ; 

And,  what’s  more  strange  than  these,  perhaps 
you’ll  see 

(Though  not  so  great  a  portion  of  it)  Modesty. 
For  you  I’ll  curb  each  self-sufficient  thought. 
And  kis?  the  rod  whene’er  you  point  the  fault. 
Many  my  passions  are,  though  one  my  view  ; 
They  all  concentre  in  the  pieasing  you. — 

Soon  after  this  period,  various  bickerings 
happened  between  Macklin  and  Foote  ; 
in  which  the  wit  and  humour  of  Foote 
turned  the  laugh  against  his  opponent,  who 
replied,  by  abuse  that  was  false,  coarse,  and 
illiberal  :  but  this  altercation,  like  most  oth¬ 
ers,  was  dishonourable  to  both  parties, 
Foote  wrote  a  piece,  on  the  occasion,  called 
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*The  Inquisition  ;  and  Macklin  replied  as  an 
orator,  in  his  own  coffee-house,  in  which  he 
was  a  bankrupt  in  January,  1735. 

The  next  piece  that  Foote  gave  the  pub- 
lick  was  The  Englishman  returned  from  Parts  ; 
the  plot  of  which  he  was  accused  of  having 
purloined,  from  Mr.  Murphy.  The  latter 
gentleman  was  then  rising  into  notice,  and, 
being  very  intimate  with  Foote,  informed 
him  of  his  intention  to  write  a  sequel  to  the 
Englishman  in  Paris,  and  gave  a  develope- 
ment  of  his  plan  and  characters.  Foote,  it 
is  asserted,  secretly  determined  to  make  them 
his  own,  and  on  Murphy’s  materials  finished 
a  piece  of  two  acts  so  rapidly,  that  it  was 
brought  out  at  Co  vent-gar  den  theatre  early 
in  February,  1756. 

That  Murphy  thought  himself  injured  is 
certain,  since  in  his  own  piece  of  the  same 
title,  which  came  out  afterward,  some 
doubts  being  raised  as  to  the  indentity  of 
Sir  Charles  Buck,  he  makes  Sir  Charles  re¬ 
ply,  “  Oh  yes,  I  grant  there  has  been  an  im¬ 
postor  about  town,  who  with  much  ease, 
familiarity  and  assurance  has  stolen  my 
writings,  and  not  only  thus  treacherously 
robbed  me,  but  impudently  dared  to  assume 
my  very  name  even  to  my  face.  But  I  am 
the  true  Sir  Charles  Buck,  I  can  assure 
you.” 

Of  the  truth  of  this  accusation,  and  of  the 
degree  of  turpitude, If  any,  which  belonged 
to  Foote,  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  deter- 
u  2 
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mine  :  nay,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  dif¬ 
lic  nit  for  the  parties  themselves.  The  charge 
of  plagiarism  is  generally  a  very  nice  one, 
and  of  the  plagiarism  committed  from  con¬ 
versation  it  would  be  temerity  to  decide. 

In  1 757»  The  Author ,  a  piece  of  two  acts, 
by  Foote,  appeared  at  the  theatre,  Drury- 
lane.  In  this  piece  Mr.  Aprice,  under  the 
title  of  Cadwallader,  was  personated  with 
great  humour  and  effect.  At  first  Mr.  Ap¬ 
rice  laughed,  perhaps  unconscious  that  it  was 
himself,  at  his  own_  portrait  :  but  the  piece 
had  so  great  a  run,  and  the  application  of 
the  satire  to  himself  became  so  general,  that 
he  heard  the  name  of  Cadwallader  whisper¬ 
ed  in  his  ear  in  all  publick  places.  He  there¬ 
fore  applied  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  then 
lord  chamberlain,  and  obtained  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  piece. 

AFFECTION  AND  AVERSION. 


Affection  and  aversion,  as  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
pther  from  original  disposition,  are,  in  real¬ 
ity,  habits  respecting  particular  objects. 
The  pleasure  of  social  intercourse  with  any 
person  must  originally  be  faint,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  reiterated,  in  order  to  establish  the  habit 
pf  affection.  Affect  ton  thus  generated, 
whether  it  be  friendship  or  love,  seldom 
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swells  into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  pas¬ 
sion  ;  but  is,  however  the  strongest  cement 
that  can  bind  together  two  individuals  of  the 
human  species.  In  like  manner,  a  slight  de¬ 
gree  of  disgust  often  reiterated  with  regular¬ 
ity,  grows  into  the  habit  of  aversion,  which 
commonly  subsists  for  life. 

Objects  of  taste  that  are  delicious, faY  from 
tending  to  become  habitual,  are  apt  by  in¬ 
dulgence,  to  produce  satiety  and  disgust  : 
no  man  contracts  a  habit  of  sugar,  honey, 
or  sweetmeats,  as  he  doth  of  tobacco. 

Dulcianon  ferimus  ;  succo  renonamur  amaro. 

Ovid  art  Amatid .  b.  3. 

Insipido  e  quel  dolce,  che  condito 

Non  e  di  qualch  omaro,  e  tosto  satia. 

Aminta  di  Tassc - 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die.  The  sweetest  honey 

Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness, 

And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite  : 

Therefore  love  moderately,  long  love  doth  so ; 

Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Romeo  and  Juliet ,  act  2,  sc.  6. 

The  same  observation  holds  with  respect 
to  all  objects, that  being  extremely  agreeable, 
raise  violent  passions  :  such  passions  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  habit  of  any  sort,  and,  in 
particular,  they  never  produce  affection  or 
aversion  :  a  man  who,  at  first  sight,  falls  vi¬ 
olently  in  love,  has  a  strong  desire  of  enjoy- 
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Tnent  but  no  affection  for  the  woman.  A 
man  who  .is  surprized  with  an  unexpected 
favour,  burns  tor  an  opportunity  to  exert  his 
gratitude,  without  having  any  affection  for 
his  benefactor  ;  neither  does  desire  of  ven¬ 
geance,  for  an  atrocious  injury,  involve  a- 
version. 

Violent  love,  without  affection,  is  finely 
exemplified  in  the  following  story.  When 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  theTurks, Irene, 
a  young  Greek  of  illustrious  family,  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  Mahomet  2d.  who  was  at  that 
time  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  glory.  His 
ravage  heart  being  subdued  by  her  charms, 
he  shut  himself  up  with  her,  denying  access 
even  to  his  ministers.  Love  obtained  such 
an  ascendant,  as  to  make  him  frequently  a- 
bandon  the  army  and  fly  to  his  Irene.  War 
relaxed,  for  victory  was  no  longer  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  favourite  passion.  The  soldiers,  ac¬ 
customed  to  booty,  began  to  murmur,  and 
the  infection  spread  even  among  the  com¬ 
manders.  The  Basha  Mustapha,  consulting 
the  fidelity  he  owed  his  master,  was  the  first 
who  dared  acquaint  him  of  the  discourses, 
held  publickly,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  glory. 

The  sultan  alter  a  gloomy  silence  formed 
his  resolution.  He  ordered  Mustapha  to  as¬ 
semble  his  troops  next  morning,  and  then 
with  precipitation,  retired  to  Irene’s  apart¬ 
ment.  Never  before  did  that  princess  ap¬ 
pear  so  charming  ;  never  before  d'J  the 
prince  bestow  so  many  warm  caresses.  Tq 
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give  a  new  lustre  to  her  beauty,  he  exhorted 
her  women,  next  morning,  to  bestow  their 
utmost  care  on  her  dress.  He  took  her  by 
the  hand,  led  her  into  the  middle  of  the  army, 
and  pulling  of  her  veil,  demanded  of  the 
Bashas,  with  a  fierce  look,  whether  they  had 
ever  beheld  such  a  beauty  ?  After  an  awful 
pause,  Mahomet  with  one  hand  laying  hold 
of  the  young  Greek  by  her  beautiful  locks, 
and  with  the  other  pulling  out  his  scimitar, 
severed  the  head  from  the  body  at  one  stroke. 
Then  turning  to  his  grandees,  with  eyes  wild 
and  furious,  “  This  sword,”  said  he,  “  when 
it  is  my  will,  knows  how  to  cut  the  bando 
pf  loye.”  [Mirror. J 


— -ssxw oma  — 

BEAUTIES  OF  THE  DRAMA, 


[In  reading  the  following  extract  from  the  “Nice 
Valour  ;  or  the  Passionate  Madman,”  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher ,  our  readers  we  think 
will  often  smile  at  the  philosophy  of  Lapet,  who 
could  take  all  kinds  of  blows  without  resent¬ 
ment ,  and  at  the  nice  valour  of  Shamont, 
who  thought  his  honour  greivously  wounded  by 
the  touch  of  a  s  witch.  3 

ENTER  LAPET. 

Lapet.  I  have  been  ruminating  with  myself. 
What  honour  a  man  loses  by  a  kick. 

Why,  what’s  a  kick  ?  the  fury  of  a  foot. 

Whose  indignation  commonly  is  starap’4 
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Upon  the  hinder  quarter  of  a  man, 

Which  is  a  place  very  unfit  for  honour  ; 

The  world  will  confess  so  much. 

Then  what  disgrace,  I  pray,  does  that  part  suffer, 
Where  honour  never  comes  ?  I’d  fain  know  that. 
This  being  well  forc’d,  and  urg’d,  may  have  the 
pow’r 

To  move  most  gallants  to  take  kicks  in  time. 
And  spurn  out  the  duellos  out  o’  th’  kingdom. 
For  they  that  stand  upon  their  honour  most, 
When  they  conceive  there  is  no  honour  lost, 

(As,  by  a  table  that  I  have  invented 
For  that  purpose  alone,  shall  appear  plainly, 
Which  shews  the  vanity  of  all  blows  at  large. 
And  with  what  ease  they  may  be  took  of  all  sides. 
Numbering  but  twice  o’er  the  letters  Patience , 
From  P.  A.  to  C.  E.)  I  doubt  not  but  in  small  time 
To  see  a  dissolution  of  all  blood  shed. 

If  the  reformed  kick  do  but  once  get  up  : 

For  what  a  lamentable  folly  ’tis, 

If  we  observ’t,  for  every  little  justle. 

Which  is  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  sound  thump, 

Jn  our  meek  computation,  we  must  fight  for¬ 
sooth  ; 

Yes ! — If  I  kill,  I’m  hang’d  ;  but  if  I  be  kill’d 
myself, 

I  die  for’t  also.  Is  not  this  trim  wisdom  ? 

Now  for  the  con,  a  man  maybe  well  beaten. 

Yet  pass  away  his  fourscore  years  smooth  after. 

I  had  a  father  did  it ;  and  to  my  power, 

I  will  not  be  behind  him. 

Enter  Shamont. 

Sham.  Oh,  well  met. 

iMpet.  (aside)  Now  for  a  pinch  or  two  !  I 
look  for’t  duly. 

Sham .  I’ve  been  to  seek  you. 
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Lapet.  Let  me  know  your  lodging,  Sir. 

I’ll  come  to  you  once  a  day,  and  use  your  pleas¬ 
ure,  Sir. 

Sha?n.  I’m  made  the  fittest  man  for  thy  so¬ 
ciety  ! 

I’ll  live  and  die  with  thee.  Come,  shew  me  » 
chamber ! 

There  is  no  house  but  thine,  but  only  thine, 
That’s  fit  to  cover  me.  I’ve  took  a  blow,  sir¬ 
rah. 

Lapet.  I  would  you  had,  indeed  !  Why,  you 
may  see,  sir, 

You’ll  all  come  to’t  in  time,  when  my  book’s  out. 

Sham.  Since  I  did  see  thee  last,  I’ve  took  a 
blow. 

Lapet.  Poh,  Sir,  that’s  nothing  !  I  ha  ’took 
forty  since. 

Sham.  What,  and  I  charged  thee  thou  should* 
est  not  ? 

Lapet.  Ay,  Sir, 

You  might  have  charged  your  pleasure  j  but  they 
would  giv’t  me, 

Whether  I  would  or  no. 

Sham.  Oh,  I  walk 

Without  my  peace  :  I’ve  no  companion  now  I 
Prithee  resolve  me,  (for  I  cannot  ask 
A  man  more  beaten  to  experience, 

Than  thou  art  in  this  kind)  what  manner  ofblo\f 
Is  held  the  most  disgraceful,  or  distasteful  ? 
lor  thou  dost  only  censure  ’em  by  the  hurt, 

Not  by  the  shame,  they  do  thee  ;  yet,  having 
felt 

Abuses  of  all  kinds,  thou  mays’t  deliver, 
Though’t  be  by  chance,  the  most  injurious  one. 

Lapet.  You  put  me  to’t.  Sir  ;  but  to  tell  you. 
truth, 

They’re  all  as  Qoe  with  me,  but  little  exception 
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Sham.  That  little  may  do  much ;  let’s  have  it 
from  you. 

Lapet.  With  all  the  speed  I  may.  First,  then, 
and  foremost, 

I  hold  so  reverently  of  the  bastinado,  Sir, 

That  if  it  were  the  dearest  friend  i’  th’  world, 

I’d  put  it  into  his  hand. 

Sham.  Goto  !  I’ll  pass  that  then. 

Lapet .  You’re  the  most  happy,  Sir  ;  would  1 
were  past  it  too. 

But  being  accustom’d  to’t,  it  is  she  better  carriedv 

Sham.  Will  you  forward  ? 

Lapet.  Then  there’s  your  souse,  your  txrherit, 
and  your  dowst, 

Tugs  on  the  hair,  your  bob  o’the  lips,  a  whelp 
on’t, 

I  ne’er  could  find  much  difference.  Now  your 
thump , 

A  thing  deriv’d  first  from  your  hemp  beaters. 

Takes  a  man’s  wind  away  most  spitefully  ; 

There’s  nothing  that  destroys  a  cholick  like  it, 

For’t  leaves  no  wind  i’  th’  body. 

Sham.  On,  Sir,  on  ! 

Lapet.  Pray  give  me  leave ;  I’m  out  of  breatf} 
with  thinking  on’t. 

Sham.  This  is  far  off  yet, 

Lapet.  For  the  tivinge  by  the  nose, 

’Tis  certainly  unsightly,  so  my  table  says. 

But  helps  against  the  head  ach,wondrous  strange* 
ly. 

Sham.  Is’t  possible  [ 

Lapet.  Ah,  your  crush'd  nostrils  Hakes  your 
opilation, 

And  makes  your  pent  powers  flush  to  wholesom* 
sneezes. 

Sham.  I  never  thought  there  had  been  half  thjt 
virtue 

In  a  wrtmg  nose  before. 
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Lupet.  Oh,  plenitude,  Sir. 

Now  come  we  lower,  to  our  modern  kick, 

Which  has  been  mightily  in  use  of  late. 

Since  our  young  men  drank  coltsfoot ;  and  I 
grant  you 

’Tis  a  most  scornful  wrong,  ’cause  the  foot  plays 
it. 

But  mark  again,  how  we  that  take’t  requite  it 
With  the  like  scorn,  for  we  receive  it  backward  y 
And  can  there  be  a  worse  disgrace  retorted  \ 
Sham.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Lapdt.  All  but  the  lug  by  the  ear. 

Or  such  a  trifle. 

Sham.  Happy  sufferer  ! 

All  this  is  nothing  to  the  wrong  I  bear.  , 

1  see  the  worst  disgrace,  thou  never  felts’t  yet. 

It  is  so  far  from  thee  thou  canst  not  think  on’t ; 
Nor  dare  I  let  thee  know  it,  ’tis  so  abject. 

Lapst.  1  would  you  would  tho’,  that  I  might 
prepare  for’t  ! 

For  I  shall  ha’t  at  one  time  or  another. 

If’t  be  a  thwack^  I’ll  make  account  of  that : 
There’s  no  new  fashioned  swap  that  e’er  came 
up  yet. 

But  I’ve  the  first  on  ’em,  I  thank  ’em  for’t* 

FOR  THE  POLYANTHUS. 


Lucubrations  of  Nehemiah  Notional . 

N°.  1. 

Quid  prcliibct  jocose  veritatcm  loqui. 
tTo  tie  Editor  of  the  Polyantbos , 

As  introduction  usually  precedes  acquain¬ 
tance,  you  may  reasonably  expect  some  ac¬ 
count  of  me  and  my  scribbling  qualifications. 

W...VOL.  8. 
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Modesty  prevents  my  telling  you  how  kind 
dame  nature  has  been  to  me  ;  how  sedulous¬ 
ly,  Ihad  almost  said  succesfully,  Ihave  court¬ 
ed  improvement.  I  think  however  that  I  shall 
secure  a  sufficient  degree  of  respect,  when  I 
mention,  that  I  have  some  of  the  pure  No¬ 
tional  blood  in  my  veins.  For  you  must 
know  that  the  Notional  family  is  very  an¬ 
cient,  very  numerous,  and  pretty  respectable. 
We  boast  of  ancestors,  who  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  first  characters  on  this  theatre  of 
action  j  men  whose  names  will  be  celebrated 
till  the  sound  of  fame  yields  to  that  voice, 
which  will  announce  the  end  of  time  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  grave. 

You  may  wonder  that  you  have  never 
seen 'our  family  name  in  the  history  and  bi¬ 
ography  of  the  good,  the  learned  and  the 
great.  The  fact  is,  there  are  many  Notion- 
als,  who  have  never  openly  assumed  the 
name.  Some  few  have  indeed  hinted  that 
they  were  distantly  related  to  the  family  ; 
and  others  claimed  slight  acquaintance  with 
us.  But  in  general  we  have  been  neglected 
by  our  nearest  connections.  Heaven  be 
praised,  the  name  does  not  change  the  nature. 
An  impartial  view  of  the  actions  and  writ¬ 
ings  of  men  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  pi¬ 
ety  and  patriotism,  must  convince  you  that 
they  were  truly  Notionals. 

There  are  certain  traits,  which  distinguish 
our  family  from  every  other,  and  which  can¬ 
not  escape  observation.  You  will  understand 
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what  these  traits  are,  when  I  mention  that 
most  of  the  splendid  theories,  which  have 
graced,  or  as  some  pretend  to  say,  disgraced, 
the  pages  of  “  natural  philosophy”  originat¬ 
ed  in  the  fertile  brains  of  the  Notional  family. 
Our  poets  too  have  usually  expressed  their 
exquisitely  refined  ideas  in  such  excessively 
delicate  language,  that  common  sense  pro¬ 
nounces  them  to  be  rhapsodists  and  their  ef¬ 
fusions  nonsensical. 

To  the  visionary  schemes  of  its  statesmen 
is  our  family  principally  indebted  for  immor¬ 
tality.  ’Tis  true  that  when  the  opinion  of 
Experience  uras  asked  concerning  them,  she 
plainly  declared,  that  there  were  many  obsta¬ 
cles  and  prejudices,  which  must  be  reiftoved 
before  they  would  be  practicable.  She  ob¬ 
served  rather  sneeringly  that  *  though  men 
may  be  capable  of  perfection,  they  certainly 
Ure  not  perfect  according  to  our  notions, since 
being  long  accustomed  to  the  blessings  of 
civilization,  they  are  not  anxious  to  return 
to  a  state  of  nature.  And  if  ease  should  ev¬ 
er  make  them  insolent,  unruly,  and  immod¬ 
erately  fond  of  that  liberty  which  consists  in 
power  to  trample  talents  and  virtue  under 
foot,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  im¬ 
portance  and  necessity  of  government  and 
subordination.’ — Their  projects  are  certainly 
worthy  of  admiration ,  the  opinion  of  Experi¬ 
ence  notwithstanding  !  ! 

There  has  been  some  difference  in  our  fam¬ 
ily  concerning  religion.  Many  of  us  maintain 
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that  religion  consists  in  a  firm  belief  of  in¬ 
comprehensible  mysteries  ;  of  doctrines  most 
uncomfortable  ;  doctrines,  which  make  us 
mere  machines  in  the  hands  of  a  capricious, 
arb’trary  tyrant  ;  doctrines,  which  teach  us 
that  the  end  of  our  existence  is  to  merit  dam¬ 
nation,  and  that  we  must  necessarily  and  in¬ 
voluntarily  pursue  this  end.  Yet,  strange  to 
tell,  though  the  creed  of  this  part  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  is  very  long,  the  list  of  their  good  deeds 
is  very  short.  In  fact  they  employ  all  their 
time  in  making,  amending,  and  defendirig 
arti  cles  of  belief.  Such  is  their  attachment 
to  faith,  that  they  entirely  neglect  hope  and 
charily.  Hope  to  them  is  superfluous,  for 
they  are  sure  of  salvation,  and  charity  would 
be  a  mere  sacrifice  of  this  world’s  good  with¬ 
out  increasing  tlseir  happiness  in  another. 

There  are  others  however  whose  faith  is 
rather  too  charitable,  who  think  that  the  clas¬ 
sing  of  society  into' good  and  bad,  virtuous 
and  vicious  is  most  absurd  ;  who  believe  all 
are  equally  entitled  to  salvation,  all  certain 
of  obtaining  it.  This  class  includes  the  dissi¬ 
pated  and  profligate  part  of  our  family,  those 
who  really  dislike  the  restraint  of  religion, 
yet  dare  not  openly  renounce  it. 

Others  again  pretend  to  despise  all  religion, 
to  worship  no  deity  but  chance.  These  are 
arrant  cowards,  who  dare  not  look  reason  in 
the  face  ;  execrable  wretches,  who  have  so 
long  insulted  religion  by  their  conduct,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  load  her  ^ith  abuse  in 
$elf  justification. 
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Thus  you  see  the  Notional  family  forms  a 
most  heterogeneous  mass.  Though  most  of 
its  members  are  evidently  united  in  a  decided 
contempt  of  reason,  in  a  rooted  aversion  to 
common  sense. 

After  what  I  have  said,  you  may  not  con¬ 
sider  my  connection  with  the  Notionals  as  a 
recommendation.  But  suspend  your  judg¬ 
ment  awhile,  you  yourself  may  be  more  near¬ 
ly  related  to  them  than  you  imagine  or  wiU 
allow. 

'  Were  humanity  exempt  from  the  many 
weaknesses,  to  which  it  is  now  Subject,  our 
family  would  gradually  dwindle  and  perhaps 
become  extinct.  But  since  our  natures  bear 
the  stamp  of  imperfection,  there  always  will 
be  Notionals,  wherever  there  are  men.  We 
view  men  and  actions  with  a  jaundiced  eye. 
We  imbibe  prejudices  without  reason,  sup¬ 
port  opinions,  which  contradict  facts.  Some 
are  so  foolish  t^iat  they  cannot  think,  others 
so  wise  that  they  will  not.  These  weakness* 
es  have  operated  ever  since  the  days  of  Adam 
to  increase  and  multiply  the  Notional  family. 

As  I  presume  your  respect  for  the  Notion¬ 
als  is  not  excessive,  I  will  entrust  you  with 
my  strange  design.  The  object  of  these  “  lu¬ 
cubrations”  is  to  diminish  the  number  and 
lessen  the  influence  of  my  own  family.  Tho’ 
X  am  but  a  mouse  I  will  attempt  to  do  the 
lion  service.  L  .  .  , 

Hasten ,  Nov.  l6}  l8c6. 

w  2 
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COWPER’s  HOMER. 


For  the  Pqlyanthos. 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  send  you  two  short  extracts  from  Cow- 
per’s  Translation  of  Homer,  which  may  per¬ 
haps  afford  amusement  to  some  of  your 
readers  as  they  have  done  to  me.  The  first 
is  the  celebrated  night  scene  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  eighth  Iliad.  The  second  is  a  passage 
which,  if  I  recollect  right,  Mr.  Pope  never 
attempted,  or  at  least  never  published  in  his 
Translation,  X.  Y. 

Big  with  great  purposes  and  proud  they  sat. 

In  even  ranks  and  watched  their  numerous  fires. 
As  when  around  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendour, and  the  winds  are  hushed,, 
The  groves,  the  mountain  tops,  the  headland 
heights 

Stand  all  apparent,  not  a  vapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue,  but  tether  open’d  wide. 

All  glitters,  and  the  shepherd’s,  heart  is  cheer’d. 

Prayer,. 

Prayers  are  Jove’s  daughters,  wrinkled,  lame, 
slant  eyed,* 

Which  though  far  distant  yet  with  constant  pace 


*  Wrinkled,  because  the  countenance  of  a  many 
driver,  to  prayer  by  a  consciousness  of  guilty  is  sor¬ 
rowful  and  dejected.  Lame,  because  it  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  to  which  men  recur  late  and  with  reluctance. 
u4nd  slant  eyed,  either  because  in  that  state  of  hu¬ 
miliation  they  fear  to  lift  their  eyes  to  heaven ,  or 
are  employed  in  taking  a  retrospect  of  their  past 
conduct. 
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Follow  Offence.  Offence,  robust  of  limb, 

And  treading  firm  the  ground,  outstrips  them  all, 
Andover  all  the  earth  before  them  runs 
Hurtful  to  man.  They  following  heal  the  hurt. 
Received  respectfully  when  they  approach, 
They  help  us  and  our  prayers  hear  in  return. 

But  if  we  slight  and  with  obdurate  heart 
Resist  them,  to  Saturnian  Jove  they  cry 
Against  us,  supplicating  that  Offence 
May  cleave  to  us  for  vengeance  of  the  wrong. 

TOR  THE  POLYANTHOS . 


ANALECTA. ...No.  I, 


VARIETY. 

Variety  is  a  spice,  which  gives  the  prin¬ 
cipal  flavour  and  zest  to  almost  every  scene 
and  situation  of  life.  The  drawling  monot¬ 
ony  of  a  dull  preacher,  or  the  ceaseless  bawl 
and  rant  of  a  bad  player,  is  scarcely  more 
insipid,  and  disgusting,  than  the  continual 
repetition  of  the  same  objects, the  same  scenes, 
and  the  same  unvarying  occupation.  Were 
not  the  pursuits  of  life  enlivened  by  variety, 
the  mind  would  sink  into  languor,  listlessness 
and  indolence  ;  and  like  the  stagnant  pool, 
would  send  forth  nothing,  save  the  fogs  of 
spleen  and  discontent.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
rather  prefer  the  scenery  of  nature,  wild,  na¬ 
tive  and  romantick,  than  when  she  is  decked 
in  all  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  art.  Hence 
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it  is  that  many  readers  are  more  often  pleas¬ 
ed  with  short  and  entertaining  extracts,  and 
detached  sentiments  and  observations,  than 
with  more  lengthy  and  elaborate  prod  u&ions. 
They  are  like  well  executed  paintings,  the  eye 
glances  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from 
picture  to  picture,  which  though  separate  and 
different,  yet  serve  their  purpose,  to  gratify 
and  delight  by  variety.  And  happy  shall 
we  be  if  in  the  new  walk  we  have  chosen, 
we  should  be  able  in  any  degree  to  give 
pleasure  and  entertainment  to  our  generous 
patrons. 


"V  PARIS. 

The  following  curious,  humorous,  and 
it  has  been  said,  just  description  of  Paris, forms 
a  part  of  a  letter  written  by  an  “English  trav¬ 
eller”  at  Paris,  and  addressed  to  the  Counr 
tess  of  Biistol,  1780. 

Madam , 

What  is  Paris  ?  There  never  was  a  man 
who  could  answer  that  question.  Had  1  the 
hundred  mouths,  the  hundred  tongues,  and 
the  iron  voice,  mentioned  by  your  favourite 
poets,  Plomcr  and  Virgil,  I  could  not  reckon 
the  half  of  its  virtues,  of  its  vices,  or  of  its  ab¬ 
surdities.  What  is  Paris  ?  It  is  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  contradictions,  a  tissue  of  horrours 
and  delights,  both  rendered  more  striking  by 
their  proximity.  It  is  a  country  full  of  gid¬ 
diness,  and  profoundness,  of  great  simplici¬ 
ty  and  extravagant  pretensions.  The  con. 
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trasts  would  be  endless.  Here  a  veteran 
grown  grey  in  the  service,  and  bearing  in  hi$ 
bosom  the  proof  of  his  bravery,  walking  in  a 
publick  garden  in  woollen  stockings,  by  the 
side  of  an  opera  girl  sparkling  with  diamonds. 
There  a  dancing  master  in  a  brilliant  chariot, 
laughing  at  an  author,  whom  he  bias  just 
splashed.  Here  an  old  Massalina,  purchas¬ 
ing  the  caresses  of  some  male  prostitute.  And 
there  a  foreign  prince  exulting  in  the  chains 
of  a  theatrical  princess.  What  is  Paris  ?  It 
is  a  vast,  ugly,- and.  shapeless  city,  full  of 
wonders  ;  it  is  the  Athens  of  Europe  ;  it  is 
the  epitome  of  the  universe.  It  is,  Madam, 
in  a  word,  a  country  where  there  is  little  ge¬ 
nius,  much  wit,  much  taste,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  pretty  women,  but  where  there  is 
not  a  shape  so  perfect  as  your  Ladyship’s. 


BURKE. 

The  spendid  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke,  has 
often  been  the  theme  of  praise,  and  his  great 
merit  as  a  writer  and  orator  not  only  eu¬ 
logized  by  his  friends  but  his  enemies.  Mr. 
Hall  in  his  “  Apology  for  the  freedom  of  the 
the  press,”  although  his  political  adversary, 
yet  disdaining  to  detract  from  merit  through 
the  malevolence  of  party  motive,  with  the 
pencil  of  truth  sketches  his  character  in  the 
following  animated  manner. 

“  He  is  a  writer  of  the  most  splendid  and 
unequal  powers  ;  the  fascination  and  magick 
<of  his  eloquence  cannot  be  withstood.  His 
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imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  trib¬ 
ute,  and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene 
of  creation,  and  every  walk  of  art.  His  im¬ 
ages  arc  so  select,  so  rich  with  colours  dipt 
in  heaven,  that  whoever  can  read  his  works 
without  rapture,  may  have  merit  as  a  reason- 
er,  but  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  taste 
and  sensibility.” 


GOLDSMITH. 

To  decry  ancient  literature,  as  some  have 
done,  is  a  vain  and  ridiculous  attempt.  Those 
mighty  and  lasting  works  of  genius  are  the 
founts  from  which  have  flowed  many,  if  not 
most,  of  those  beauties  and  excellencies, which 
now  adorn  English  literature.  And  indeed 
though  many  moderns  by  the  energies  of  native 
genius  have  produced  works  which  claim 
our  admiration  and  applause;  yet  that  genius 
was  enlightened  by  the  rays  of  ancient  lite¬ 
rature,  and  spurred  forward  to  the  pursuit 
of  fame  by  the  great  examples  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  obligations  we  owe  them  may 
be  seen  in  many  pages  of  our  most  original 
writers.  As  a  strong  proof  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  observations,  we  cite  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
No  one  is  a  greater  admirer  of  his  writings 
than  I  am.  Yet  I  must  confess  the  follow¬ 
ing  example  seems  to  me  to  come  nearer  to 
a  free  translation,  than  an  allowable  imita¬ 
tion. 
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Js  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 

Swells  from  the  vale  and  mid<way  leaves  the  storm  ; 
Tho’  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

,  - - - - ut  altus  Olympi 

Vertex  >  qui  spatio  ventos  hiemesque  relinquit , 
Perpetuum  nulla  temeratus  nube  serenum, 

Celsior  exsurgit  pluviisr  auditque  ruentes 
Sub  pedibus  nimbos ,  et  rauca  tonitrua  calcat. 

Sic  patiens  animus  per  tanta  negotia  liber 
Emergit,  similisque  sui  ;  justique  tenorem 
Flectere  non  odium  cogit,  non  gratia  suadet. 

Clazidian. 

((A  passage  exquisitely  moral  and  sublimed? 

Stat  sublimis  apex ,  ventos que  imbresque  serenus 

Despicit.  '  Statius’  Theb. 

The  following  lines  from  the  dEschylus  o£ 
Mr.  Potter  is  an  admirable  description  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  our  joys  and  pleasures, 
against  which  the  most  wise  and  prudent 
are  not  always  prepared,  and  which  they  ar$ 
frequently  unable  to  withstand — 

For  goodness,  whose  enclosure  is  but  flesh. 

Holds  out  oft  times  but  sorrily. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  in  prosperous  fortune, 
A  shadow  passing  light,  throws  to  the  ground 
Joy’s  baseless  fabrics  ;  in  adversity 
Comes  malice  with  a  spunge  moistened  in  gall, 
And  wipes  each  beauteous  character  away. 


Modern  philanthropy  has  been  excellent¬ 
ly  described  voder  tjie  flgure  of  an  allegori- 
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cal  personage,  who  is  so  busily  employed  in- 
searching  for  distant  objefts  of  distress,  that 
she  stumbles  over  a  pilgrim  that  comes  to 
solicit  immediate  assistance. 


For  the  Poltjnthos . 
MOORED  POEMS. 


^uicquid  asperius  dictum  est ,  indicium  eslo . 

u  Moore  murmurs  half  his  verses  through, 
And  when  I  read  I  murmur  too.” 

The  fascination  of  this  man’s  poetry  may 
have  enchanted  many,  his  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions  more,  and  both  united  may  have  made 
his  faults  undiscernable  amid  the  beauty, 
richness,  melody  and  brilliancy  of  a  most  mu¬ 
sical  versification.  But  his  muse  is  the  spir¬ 
it  of  some  Grecian  Lais  or  Aspasia.  He 
is  a  good  artist  in  his  way,  but  he  is  more 
pleased  to  imitate  the  naked  graces  of  a  Ve¬ 
nus  de  Medicis,  than  the  athletick  and  man¬ 
ly  fibre  of  a  Hercules. 

I  am  neither  a  w  hining  moralist  nor  a  sob¬ 
bing  sectary,  as  his  admirers  say  his  accusers 
•arc  ;  neither  would  I  wish  to  have  any  work 
condemned,  which  possesses  the  spirit  of 
genuine  poetry.  Yet,  when  a  man  like 
Moore,  who  possesses  a  glowing  and  fertile 
imagination,  happy  command  of  language, 
classical  knowledge,  and  considerable  literary. 
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attainments,  protrudes  upon  the  world  works 
from  which  the  eye  of  modesty  turns  with 
disgust,  we  cannot  conceal  our  displeasure. 
It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  screen  him,  by  cit- 

Iing  the  examples  of  Catullus,  Horace, Shake¬ 
speare,  Prior,  or  even  Pope  himself.  They 
wrote  to  please  a  luxurious  age  or  a  bad 
taste,  an  age  when  the  refinement  of  morali¬ 
ty  had  not  introduced  that  purity  of  thought 
and  expression,  which  so  eminently  distin¬ 
guish  many  of  the  most  elegant  of  modern: 
compositions.  Who  will  pretend  to  doubt, 
that  many  of  the  poems  of  Horace  and  Ca¬ 
tullus  are  worthier  of  a  brothel  than  the  li¬ 
brary  of  a  student.  The  indecency  of  Shake¬ 
speare  is  notorious.  Prior  indeed  wrote  with 
ease,  and  prettiness,  and  harmony  ;  but  it 
was  to  please  the  taste  of  the  age.  As  to- 
Pope  he  seldom  committed  himself,  except 
when  he  either  translated  Ovid  or  imitated 
Chaucer.  What  difference  is  there  whether 
vice  be  decked  in  all  the  gorgeous  apparel 
imagination  can  bestow,  or  dressed  in  her 
own  native  deformity  ?  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  except  in  the  mere  outward,  decoration  ; 
the  substance  remains  the  same,  and  the  man 
of  purity  will  be  as  much  disgusted  with  the 
one  as  the  other. — And  thus  it  is  with  Moore. 
Strip  his  pieces  of  their  gaudy  covering,  and 
what  have  you  left  ? — absolute  indecency. 

That  Mcfore  has  poetical  talents  no  one 
will  pretend  to  deny,  but  by  their  application 
be  has  debased  them.  The  flashings  of  hrs 
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genius  have  misled  him,  and  he  is  rather 
pleased  with  the  charms  of  a  luxurious  fancy, 
than  with  the  chaste  elegance  of  a  pure  taste. 
His  poems  certainly  possess  harmony,  a 
smooth  flow  of  generally  apt  and  well  chosen 
words,  and  are  enriched  with  many  beauti¬ 
ful  figures.  He  has  also  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  risen  even  to  sublimity.  But  he  is 
too  much  enamoured  of  points,  conceits,  and 
epigrammatical  expressions.  Many  of  his 
pieces  are  a  mere  chaos  of  words  ;  you  grope 
in  vain  for  sense  and  meaning,  and  though 
his  melodious  jingling  pleases  the  ear,  the 
mind  is  left  unsatisfied  and  unfilled.  His 
compositions  are  likewise  marked  by  exces¬ 
sive  refinement,  and  an  affectation  of  simpli¬ 
city,  which  too  often  descends,  to  insipidity. 
As  tohis  descriptive  pieces  they  bear  no  mark 
of  being  the  real  pictures  of  nature.  Nature 
is  simple  though  sometimes  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  possesses  none  of  those  glowing  col¬ 
ours,  those  fairy  like  scenes  attributed  to  her 
by  Mr.  Moore.  As  to  his  satire,  it  may  for 
aught  I  know  be  in  some  measure  just.  But 
for  a  man  to  pass  with  such  hasty  strides 
through  this  country  as  he  did,  and  yet  to- 
pour  out  so  much  ridicule  and  abuse,  is  not 
the  mark  of  a  gentleman  or  man  of  candour, 
but  of  a  mind  contracted,  pragmatical,  and 
censorious.  In  the  productions  dedicated  to 
friendship  he  is  glowing,  ardent,  and  appar¬ 
ently  sincere  ;  but  as  to  his  descriptions  of 
love,  he  appears  to  have  little  nature,  and 
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still  less  purity  ; — for  it  is  mere  libertinism, 
-dressed  in  all  the  luscious  luxury  of  a  warm 
imagination. 

In  fine,  we  declare  that  the  man,  who  can 
•coolly  and  deliberately  say,  that  such  pro¬ 
ductions  deserve  the  applause  and  commen¬ 
dation  of  the publick,  ought  rather  to  have  liv¬ 
ed  in  the  vicious  and  debauched  age  of  a  Ne¬ 
ro,  than  in  an  age,  and  under  a  religion  which 
commands  not  only  purity  of  action  but  pu¬ 
rity  of  thought.  *** 

•FOR  THE  POLYANTHOS. 


CON  T  EM  PLAT  OR....  No.  5. 


The  fame  acquired  by  Mr.  James  Gra¬ 
ham  gives  interest  and  success  to  every  thing 
which  bears  his  name.  Among  modem 
contenders  for  poetical  renown  he  hath  ris- 
eu  superiour  ;  and  his  “  Sabbath”  will  doubt¬ 
less  long  preserve  his  name  from  oblivion,  if 
not  give  it  the  stamp  of  immortality.  His 
last  publication,  “  The  Birds  of  Scotland,” 
has  detracted  in  no  degree  from  his  merit, 
and  although  not  so  regular  and  original  as 
the  Sabbath,  yet  possesses  real  excellence  and 
poetical  beauty,  and  will  give  him  a  respec¬ 
table  rank  among  modern  descriptive  poets. 
The  subject  is  indeed  a  curiousone,  and  some¬ 
times  leads  him  into  repetition  and  sameness  ; 
lor  the  economy  of  birds,  building  nests,  tend- 
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ing  and  rearing  their  young,  and  the  plun¬ 
dering  of  the  ruthless  schoolboy,  cannot, 
although  in  his  hands,  admit  much  variety. 
Yet  he  hath  interwoven  many  charming  des¬ 
criptions  and  episodes,  at  once  elegant,  in¬ 
teresting  and  pathetick. 

As  our  design  in  these  numbers  is  not  to 
enter  into  a  criticaL  analysis  of  the  whole  or  a- 
ny  part  of  the  work,  but  to  select  its  beauties, 
the  reader  must  not  be  offended  with  us  if 
he  too  often  hear  the  cry  of  pule  hr e>  bene,  rec~ 
te  ;  for  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  ample 
recompense  by  the  beauty  and  diversity  of 
pur  extracts. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  following  manner. 

~V 

The  woodland  song,  the  various  vocal  quires, 
That  harmonize  fair  Scotia’s  streamy  vales  ; 
Their  habitations,  and  their  little  joys  ; 

The  winged  dwellers  on  the  leas  and  moors. 
And  mountain  cliffs ;  the  woods,  the  streams 
themselves. 

The  sweetly  rural,  and  the  savage  scene, 

Haunts  of  the  plumy  tribe, — be  these  my  tkejne  ! 

The  following  description  of  the  robbing 
of  the  bird’s  nest  ;  the  comparison  of  their 
woes  with  that  of  man  ;  and  the  story  which 
follows,  founded  upon  that  dreadful  custom 
of  pressing  men  into  the  service  ;  we  think 
beautifully  interesting,  and  pathetick. 

After  describing  the  nest  of  the  Lark,  and 
A  the  labour  of  the  parent  pair”  in  sustaining 
their  young,  it  is  thus  described  : — 
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Ah,  little  think 


The  harmless  family  of  love,  how  near 

The  robber  treads  !  ne  stoops,  and  parts  the  grass. 

And  looks  with  eager  eye  upon  his  prey. 

Quick  round  and  round  the  parents  fluttering 
wheel, 

Now  high,  now  low,  and  utter  shrill  the  plaint 
Of  deep  distress. — But  soon  forgot  their  woe  ! 
Not  so  with  man  ;  year  after  year  he  mourns. 
Year  after  year  the  mother  weeps  her  son. 

Torn  from  her  struggling  arms  by  ruffian  grasp. 
By  robbery  legalized. 

Low  in  a  glen — 

almost  beyond  the  roar 

Of  storm  bulged  breakers,  foaming  o’er  the  rocks 
With  furious  dash,  a  lowly  dwelling  liuked, 
Surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  the  stream — 

Here  dwelt  a  pair, 

Poor,  humble,  and  content  ;  one  son  alone, 
Their  William,  happy  lived  at  home  to  bless 
Their  downward  years  ;  he,  simple  youth. 

With  boyish  fondness,  fancied  he  would  love 
A  seaman’s  life,  and  with  the  fishers  sailed, 

To  try  their  ways,  far  ’mong  the  western  isles. 

These  dreary  shores 

Gladly  he  left ;  he  had  a  homeward  heart  ; 

No  more  his  wishes  wander  to  the  waves. 

But  still  he  loves  to  cast  a  backward  look. 

And  tell  of  all  he  saw,  of  all  he  learned. — 

And  he  would  sing  the  rower’s  timing  chaunt. 
And  chorus  wild.  Once  on  a  summer  eve, 
When  low  the  sun  behind  the  highland  hills 
Was  almdst  set,  he  sung  the  song,  to  cheer 
The  aged  folks.  Upon  the  inverted  quern 
The  father  sat  ;  the  mother’s  spindle  hung 
Forgot,  and  backward  twirled  the  half  spun 
thread  j  • 
x  2 
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Listening  with  partial  well  pleased  look, she  gaz’d 
Upon  her  son,  and  inly  blessed  the  Lord, 

That  he  was  safe  returned.  Sudden  a  noise 
Bursts  rushing  through  the  trees  ;  a  glance  of 
steel 

Dazzles  the  eye,  and  fierce  the  savage  band 
Glare  all  around,  then  single  out  their  prey. 

In  vain  the  mother  clasps  the  darling  boy. 

In  vain  the  sire  offers  their  little  all. 

William  is  bound  ;  they  follow  to  the  shore. 
Implore,  and  weep,  and  pray  ;  knee  deep  they 
stand, 

And  view  in  mute  despair  the  boat  recede. 

Some  of  his  descriptions  are  remarkable 
for  nature  and  simplicity. 

Before  the  new  moon  waxes  to  the  full. 

The  assiduous  *dam,  eight  spotted  spheroids  sees, 
And  feels  beneath  her  heart  ; 

Nor  long  she  sits,  till  with  redoubled  joy. 

Around  her  she  beholds  an  adlive  brood 
Run  to  and  fro,  or  through  her  covering  wings 
Their  downy  heads  look  out ;  and  much  shelovGS 
To  pluck  the  heather  crops,  not  for  herself, 

But  for  their  little  bills. 

The  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  following 
plainly  speak  the  author  of  the  Sabbath.— 
Speaking  of  the  Plover  who,  her — 

airy  scream 

Circling  repeats,  then  to  a  distance  flies. 

And,  querulous,  still  returns,  importunate  ; 

he  thus  addresses  her, 

r  ....  .  ,  - — -  —  ■■■  ■  * 
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Oft  hast  thou  hung, 

Like  a  death  flag  above  the  assembled  throng. 
Whose  lips  hymned  praise,  their  right  hands  at 
their  hilts. 

Bird  of  woe  ! 

Even  to  the  tomb  thy  victims  by  thy  wing, 

Were  haunted  ;  o’er  the  bier  thy  direful  cry 
Was  heard,  while  murderous  men  rushed  -on, 
Prophanedthe  sacred  presence  of  the  dead. 

And  filled  the  grave  with  blood.  At  last,  nor 
„  friend, 

Nor  father,  brother,  comrade,  dares  to  join 
The  train,  that  frequent  winds  adown  the  heights. 
By  feeble  female  hands  the  bier  is  borne, 

While  on  some  neighbouring  cairn  the  aged  sire 
Stands  bent,  his  gray  locks  waving  in  the  blast. 
But  who  is  she  that  lingers  by  the  sod, 

When  all  are  gone  ?  ’Tis  one  who  was  beloved 
By  him  who  lies  below.  Ill  omened  bird  ! 

She  never  will  forget,  never  forget 

Thy  dismal  soughing  wing,  and  doleful  cry. 

03- 


The  y unity  and  Ambition  of  the  Human  Mind  ex- 
emplifiedj  in  the  Life  of  some  Insects  ;  the  ex* 
tent  of  whose  Age  is  only  a  single  Day. 

Cicero,  in  his  first  book  of  his  Tusculan 
questions,  shews  ingeniously  the  falsity  of  the 
judgments  we  form,  concerning  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  human  life ,  compared  with  eternity.  To 
give  the  more  force  to  his  reasoning,  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  Natural  History 
of  Aristotle,  concerning  a  kind  of  insects  that 
&re  common  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hypani- 
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as,  a  river  of  Scythia  ;  who  never  live  beyond 
the  day  on  which  they  are  born.  “  He  that 
dies  at  eight  in  the  morning,  dies  in  his 
youth — he  that  dies  at  five  in  the  evening, 
dies  in  decrepid  old  age.  Who  amongst  us. 
does  not  laugh  to  see  the  happiness  or  mis¬ 
ery  of  this  moment  of  existence  brought  into 
consideration  ?  The  shortest  and  longest  life 
among  us,  -if  we  compare  it  with  eternity,  or 
only  with  the  duration  of  mountains,  stars, 
trees,  or  even  of  some  animals,  is  not  less  rid¬ 
iculous.” — Montagne's  Essays. 

To  pursue  the  idea  of  this  elegant  writer, 
let  us  suppose  that  one  pf  the  most  robust  of 
these  Hypanias,  was,  according  to  his  own 
notions,  as  ancient  as  time  itself,  that  he  had 
begun  to  exist  at  break  of  day ,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  force  of  his  constitution,  had  been 
able  to  support  the  fatigues  of  an  active  life, 
through  the  infinite  number  of  seconds  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  during  such  a  long 
course  of  instants,  by  experience  and  re¬ 
flection  on  all  he  had  seen,  he  must  have  ac¬ 
quired  very  sublime  wisdom.  He  looks  up¬ 
on  his  fellow  creatures  who  died  about  noon, 
as  happily  delivered  from  the  great  number 
of  inconveniences  to  which  old  age  is  subject. 
He  has  astonishing  traditions  to  relate  to  his 
grand  children,  concerning  facts  which  were 
prior  to  all  the  memorials  of  their  nation. 
The  young  swarm,  composed  of  beings  who 
may  have  already  lived  a  full  hour,  approach, 
with  respect,  this  venerable  sire,  and  hear  his, 
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instructive  discourse  with  admiration  ;  cvrry 
thing  that  he  relates  to  them  will  appi.v-.r  « 
prodigy  to  that  generation,  whose  hie  so 
short.  The  space  of  a  day  will  seem  :  .  •  -in 
tire  duration  of  time,  and  day  break, 
chronology,  will  be  called  the  great  ct 
the  creation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  this  venerable  •  et, 
this  Nestor  of  the  Hypanias,  a  little  befor 
death,  and  about  the  hour  of  sunset,  to  ... 
semble  all  his  descendants,  friends  and  ac 
quaintances,  to  impart  to  them  at  dying,  hi., 
last  thoughts,  and  give  them  his  last  advice  : 
they  repair  from  all  parts  under  the  vast  shel¬ 
ter  of  a  mushroom,  and  the  departing  sage 
addresses  himself  to  them  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Friends  and  Countrymen, 

I  perceive  the  longest  life  must  have  an 
end  ;  the  extent  of  mine  is  arrived,  and  I  do 
not  regret  my  fate,  since  my  age  was  become 
a  burthen  to  me,  and  to  me  there  was  no  long¬ 
er  any  thing  new  under  the  sun  :  the  revo* 
lutions  and  calamities  that  have  desolated  my 
country,  the  great  number  of  particular  acci¬ 
dents  to  which  we  are  all  subject,  the  infirm¬ 
ities  that  afflict  our  race,  the  misfortunes  that 
have  happened  to  me  in  my  own  family,  ail 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
has  but  too  well  taught  me  this  important 
truth ;  that  no  happiness  which  depends  on  us, 
can  be  secure  or  durable  ;  the  uncertainty  of 
life  is  great ;  one  whole  generation  perished 
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in  a  sharp  wind,  a  multitude  of  our  heedless 
youth  were  swept  off  into  the  waters  by  an 
unexpected  fresh  gale  ;  what  a  terrible  del¬ 
uge  have  I  seen  happen  by  a  sudden  shower. 

Our  most  solid  coverings  are  not  proof  a- 
gainst  a  storm  of  hail  ;  a  dark  cloud  makes 
the  most  courageous  heart  to  tremble.  I 
lived  in  the  first  ages,  and  conversed  with  in¬ 
sects  of  a  taller  stature,  a  stronger  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  I  may  add  of  more  profound  wis¬ 
dom,  than  any  of  those  in  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  ;  I  beseech  you  to  give  credit  to  my 
last  words,  when  I  assure  you  that  the  same 
sun,  which  now  appears  beyond  the  waters, 
and  seems  to  be  not  far  distant  from  the  earth, 
,1  have  formerly  seen  in  the  middle  of  heaven, 
darting  down  his  rays  directly  upon  us.  The 
earth  was  much  more  enlightened  in  those 
past  ages  ;  the  air,  much  warmer,  and  your 
ancestors  were  more  sober  and  more  virtu¬ 
ous — though  my  senses  are  impaired,  my 
memory  is  not  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
glorious  being  has  motion.  I  saw  his  first 
rising  on  the  summit  of  that  mountain,  and 
I  begun  my  life  about  the  same  time  that  he 
-begun  his  immense  career — for  a  great  many 
ages  he  advanced  along  the  heavens  with  a 
prodigious  heat,  and  a  brightness  of  which 
you  can  have  no  idea — a  brightness  that 
would  certainly  have  been  to  you  insupport¬ 
able  ;  but  now  by  his  decline,  and  a  sensible 
diminution  of  his  vigour,  I  foresee  that  all 
iiature  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  that  thtj 
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world  will  be  buried  in  darkness  in  less  than 
one  hundred  minutes. 

,  Alas  !  my  friends,  how  did  I  formerly 
Hatter  myself  with  the  deceitful  hope  of  liv¬ 
ing  forever  upon  this  earth  ;  how  magnifi¬ 
cent  were  the  cells  which  I  had  dug  for  my 
habitation  ;  what  confidence,  did  I  not  put 
m  the  firmness  of  my  members,  the  spring  of 
my  joints,  and  the  strength  of  my  wings  : 
but  I  have  lived  long  enough  for  nature  and 
for  glory — none  of  those  whom  I  leave  be¬ 
hind  me,  will  have  the  same  satisfaction  in 
this  age  of  darkness  and  decay,  which  I  see 
has  already  begun. 


CURIOUS  ANECDOTE. 

George  Mountain,  died  and  was  buried- 
at  Caywood,  where  he  was  born  ;  having  an 
inscription  on  his  tomb,  mentioning  all  his 
preferments,  yet  giving  no  light  to  what  has 
been  reported  of  him  ;  for  it  is  said,  that  his 
mother1  was  a  beggar  woman,  who  travelled 
with  her  son  George  to  Lincoln,  seemed  to 
follow  her  occupation  in  that  city,  and  the 
adjacent  towns  and  villages  ;  but  the  lad  car¬ 
rying  the  bag,  and  at  one  time,  eating  more 
than  his  mother  wTas  willing  to  allow,  he  ran 
away  from  her,  fearing  a  severe  correction, 
when  coming  to  a  gentleman’s  house,  he  took 
compassion  on  him,  and  ordered  him  to  at-**- 
tend  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  perceiving  his  bright 
parts,  he  gave  him  an  equal  education  with 
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his  son,  which  put  him  in  the  road  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  preferment.  In  process  of  time,  he 
became  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  made  enquiry 
for.  his  mother,  who  happened  tc  open  a  gate 
through  which  his  lordship  was  to  pass  to  that 
city,  and  having  found  her,  he  tenderly  em¬ 
braced  her,  and  ordered  that  care  should  be 
taken  of  her,  during  life,  after  which  he  was 
made  bishop  of  London,  and  then  of  Dur¬ 
ham. 

The  archbishoprick  of  York  being  vacant, 
many  were  the  candidates  for  it.  The  King 
being  in  suspense  who  to  give  it  to,  sent  to 
Mountain ,  to  clear  the  difficulty,  who  modestly 
observed,  that  “  if  his  Majesty  had  faith,  he 
might  work  miracles.” 

The  King  replied,  “  Miracles  had  ceased, 
and  what  had  faith  to  do  in  this  point 

“To  convince  your  Majesty  to  the  contra¬ 
ry, said  the  bishop,  “  be  only  pleased  to  say 
to  this  Mountain,'1  (pointing  to  himself,)  “  be 
you  removed  into  yonder  see ,  I  am  sure  your 
Majesty  will  be  forthwith  obeyed.”  The 
King  smiling,  and  taking  the  hint — “  Why 
then.  Mountain ,”  said  he,  “  I  will  remove 
thee  and  accordingly  sent  him  down  Lord 
Archbishop. 


INSTANCE  OF  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

A  Pru  ssi an  clergyman,  applied  to  the 
late  king  of  Prussia,  for  permission  to  preach 
in  his  chapel,  and  to  honour  him  with  his 
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presence.  His  majesty  thought  it  rather  pre¬ 
sumptuous  for  a  country  clergyman  to  ask 
such  a  favour  ;  but  nevertheless,  granted  his 
request,  and  told  him  he  would  give  him  a 
text  to  preach  on  ;  that  he  should  preach  the 
Sunday  following,  when  he  would  be  there 
to  hear  him.  The  clergyman  waited  with 
anxiety  from  day  to  day,  as  he  wished  to 
have  it  in  time,  that  he  might  make  a  fine 
discourse  on  it  :  but,  Sunday  morning  came, 
and  no  text. 

He,  however,  went  into  the  pulpit,  with  an 
intent  to  preach  one  of  his  old  sermons,  think¬ 
ing  the  king  had  forgot  to  send  him  a  text. 
His  majesty  came  to  the  chapel  soon  after, 
and  immediately  sent  him  a  letter  which  he 
opened  and  read  ;  the  contents  were,  “  The 
enclosed  is  your  text,  you  will  preach  im¬ 
mediately. ”  He  opened  the  small  piece  of 
paper  that  was  enclosed,  when  to  his  great 
astonishment,  he  found  it  quite  blank  ;  he 
looked  at  the  other  side  of  it,  it  was  blank 
there  too  ;  he  held  it  out  for  the  congregation 
to  look  at,  and  said,  u  Here  is  nothing  and 
then  turning  it,  said  “  There  is  nothing,  and 
of  Nothing ,  God  created  Heaven  and  Earth.” 
Then  quoting  a  verse  from  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  it  ex¬ 
tempore. 

The  king  was  so  delighted. at  the  great 
presence  of  mind  the  clergyman  had  shewn, 
that  he  made  him  his  almoner, 

\  ...VOL.  d . 
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A  profession  of  Christianity  merely  be¬ 
cause  our  countrymen  profess  it,  without  a: 
candid  inquiry  and  sincere  conviction,  would 
be  no  better  reason  for  our  faith  than  tftb 
Mahometans  have  for  theirs. 

A  man  should  begin  to  write  soon; 
for,  if  he  waits  till  his  judgment  is  matured, 
his  inability,  through  want  of  practice,  to 
express  his  conceptions,  will  make  the  dis¬ 
proportion  so  great  between  what  he  sees 
and  what  he  can  attain,  that  he  will  probably 
be  discouraged  from  writing  at  all. 

Pleasure  which  cannot  be  obtained,  but 
by  unseasonable  or  unsuitable  expence,  must 
always  end  in  pain;  and  pleasure  which  must 
be  enjoyed  at  the  expence  of  another’s  pain, 
can  never  be  such  as  a  worthy  mind  can  ful¬ 
ly  delight  in. 

We  must  consider  how  very  little  history 
there  is  ;  I  mean  real  authentic  k  history. 
That  certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain  bat¬ 
tles  were  fought,  we  can  depend  upon  as 
true  ;  but  all  the  colouring,  all  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  history  is  conjecture. 

The  great  direction  which  Burton  has  left 
to  melancholy  men  i  s.  Be  not  solitary;  be  net 
idle*  which  I  would  thus  modify.  if  you  are 
uile.  b*  not  solitary  ;  if  you  are  solitary  be  not  iMe. 
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THE  MINSTREL. 


[The  two  elegant  little  poems  which  follow  are 
from  a  selection  of  amatory  pieces  lately  publish - 
edy  entitled  The  Pleasures  of  Love,  j 


CUPID  AND  PSYCHE. 

Wearied  with  to3Ting,  Love  had  sunk  to  sleep 
Upon  a  bank  of  moss,  while  o’er  him  sprang. 
Spontaneous,  a  canopy  of  flowers  ; 

Poppies  of  scarlet  die,  whose  nodding  heads 
Upon  his  eyelids  shed  their  drowsy  balm. 

And  intertwined  with  these  the  paler  rose, 
"Whose  scented  blossoms  bathed  in  lucid  de.w 
Wooed  the  soft  breeze  to  loiter  as  it  passed. 

And  borrow  fragrant  coolness.  Near  him  lay 
His  bow  and  quiver,  fraught  with  fatal  shafts. 
Winged  with  hope,  but  dipt  in  tears  of  woe. 
While  thus  he  slept,  his  lovely  Psyche  came. 

So  lightly  treading  that  her  snowy  foot 
Brushed  not  the  dew-drop  from  the  cowslip’s 
bell. 

Awhile  she  stood  to  ga2e,  her  heavenly  face 
Beaming  etherial  love  ;  then  kneeling  down 
So  gently  that  her  amber-scented  breath 
Stirred  not  the  gossamer,  she  culled  a  dart. 

And  on  its  point  imprest  a  balmy  kiss 
Of  love  and  sweetness  redolent ;  then  turned 
The  thrilling  weapon  or,  her  sleeping  spouse. 
And  innocently  playful,  lightly  prest 
The  point  upon  his  bosom.  At  the  touch 
The  god  awoke,  and  felt  through  all  his  veins 
The  pleasing  poison  coursing  ;  but  his  love 
When  he  beheld,  he  sank  upon  her  breast, ' 

His  filmy  pinions  shivering  with  delight- 
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Translation  from  the  Irish. 
MILUACHRA,  THE  ENCHANTRESS. 

BY  OISIN. 

On  her  soft  cheek  of  tender  bloom 
The  rose  its  tint  bestowed  ; 

And  in  her  richer  lip’s  perfume, 

The  ripening  berry  glowed. 

Her  neck  was  as  the  blossom  fair. 

Or  like  the  cygnet’s  breast, 

With  that  majestick,  graceful  air. 

In  snow  and  softness  drest. 

Gold  gave  its  rich  and  radiant  die. 

And  in  her  tresses  gleamed  ; 

And  like  a  freezing  star  her  eye 
•With  heaven’s  own  splendour  beamed. 


ODE. 

At  fond  sixteen,  my  roving  heart 
Was  pierced  by  Love’s  delightful  dart  : 
Keen  transport  throbb’d  in  every  vein — 
l  never  felt  so  sweet  a  pain  ! 

Where  circling  woods  embower’d  the  glade, 
1  met  the  dear  romantick  maid  : 

I  stole  her  hand — it  shrunk — but,  no  ! 

I  would  not  let  my  captive  go. 

With  all  the  fervency  of  youth, 

While  passion  told  the  tale  of  truth, 

I  mark’d  my  Hannah’s  downcast  eye  : 

’Twas  kind,  but  beautifully  shy. 

Not  with  a  warmer,  purer  ray, 

The  sun  enamour’d  wooes  young  May  ; 

Nor  May,  with  softer  maiden  grace, 

Turns  from  the  sun  her  blushing,  face. 
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But,  swifter  than  the  frighted  dove. 

Fled  the  gay  morning  of  my  love  ; 

Ah  !  that  so  bright  a  morn,  so  soon 
Should  vanish  in  so  dark  a  noon  ! 

The  angel  of  affliction  rose. 

And  in  his  train  a  thousand  woes  ; 

He  pour’d  his  via!  on  my  head, 

And  all  the  heaven  of  rapture  fled. 

Yet,  in  the  glory  of  my  pride, 

I  stood — and  all  his  wrath  defied  ; 

I  stood — though  vhirldwinds  shook  my  brain, 
And  lightnings  cleft  my  soul  in  twain. 

I  shunn’d  my  nymph  ;  yet  knew  not  why 
I  durst  not  meet  her  gentle  eye  : 

I  shunn’d  her — for  I  could  not  bear 
To  marry  her  to  my  despair. 

Yet  sick  at  heart,  with  hope  delay’d. 

Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  maid 
Glanc’d  like  the  rainbow,  o’er  my  mind. 

And  promised  happiness  behind. 

The  storm  blew  o’er,  and  in  my  breast 
The  halcyon  peace  rebuilt  her  nest ; 

The  storm  bleAv  o’er,  and  clear  and  mild 
The  sea  of  youth  and  pleasure  smiied. 

’Twas  on  the  morning  of  that  day. 

When  Pooebus  marries  rosy  May, 

I  sought  once  rnore  the  charming  spot. 

Where  bloom’d  the  thorn  by  Hannah’s  cot. 

O!  as  I  cross’d  the  neighbouring  plain, 

)  liv’d  my  wooing  days  again  ; 

And  fancy  sketch’d  my  future  life. 

My  home,  my  children,  and  my  wife* 

]  saw  the  village  steeple  rise — 

My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  in  my  eyes  a 
y  2 
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The  rural  bells  rang  sweet  and’clear*-^ 
Myfond  heart  listened  in  mine  ear. 

I  reach’d  the  hamlet ; — all  was  gay  ; 

I  love  a  rustick  holiday  ! 

1  met  a  wedding — stept  aside  ; 

O,  God  ! — my  Hannah  was  the  bride  ! 

— There  is  a  grief  that  cannot  feel  ; 

It  leaves  a  wound  that  will  not  heal ! 

— My  heart  grew  cold — it  felt  not  then  ! 
When  shall  it  cease  to  feel  again  ? 


ODE  TO  THE  SKY  LARK. 

Sweetest  warbler  of  the  skies, 

Soon  as  morning’s  purple  dies 
O’er  the  eastern  mountains  float, . 
Waken’d  by  the  merry  note;  . 
Through  the  fields  of  yellow  corn. 
That  Mersey’s  winding  banks  adorn, 
O’er  green  meads  I  gaily  pass, 

And  lightly  brush  the  dewy  grass. 

1  love  to  hear  thy  matin  lay. 

And  warbling  wild  notes  die  away  : 

I  love  to  mark  thy  upward  flight, 

And  see  thee  lessen  from  my  sight : 
Then,  ended  thy  sweet  madrigal, 
Sudden  swift  I  see  thee  fall, 

With  wearied  wing  and  beating  breast, 
Near  thy  chirping  younglings’  nest. 

Ah  !  who  that  hears  thee  carol  free 
Those  jocund  notes  of  liberty, 

And  sees  thee  independent  soar, 

With  gladsome  wing  the  blue  sky  o’er, 
In  wiry  cage  would  thee  restrain, 

To  pant  for  liberty  in  vain  ; 
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And' see  thee  ’gainst  thy  prison  gate 
Thy  little  wings  indignant  beat. 

And  peck  and  flutter  round  and  round 
Thy  narrow,  lonely,  hated  bound  ; 

And  yet  not  ope  thy  prison  door. 

To  give  thee  liberty  once  more. 

None !  none  !  but  he  whose  vicious  eye 
The  charms  of  nature  can’t  enjoy  ; 

Who  dozes  those  sweet  hours  away, 
When  thou  begin’st  thy  merry  lay  ; 

And ’cause  his  lazy  limbs  refuse 
To  tread  the  meadow’s  morning  dews. 
And  there  thy  early  wild  notes  hear, 

He  keeps  thee  lonely  prisoner. 

Not  such  am  I,  sweet  warbler  ;  no. 

For  should  thy  strains  as  sweetly  flow, 

As  sweetly  flow,  as  gaily  sound, 

Within  thy  prison’s  wiry  bound. 

As  when  thou  soar’st  with  lover’s  pride, 
And  pour’st  thy  wild  notes  far  and  wide, 
Yet  still  depriv’d  of  e*ery  scene. 

The  yellow  lawn,  the  meadow  green, 

The  hawthorn  bush  besprent  with  dew, 
The  skyey  lake,  the  mountain  blue, 

Not  half  the  charms  thou’dst  have  for  me, 
As  ranging  wide  at  liberty. 


IMITATION 

Of  the  First  Ode  of  Anacreon. 

The  ctcry  of  king  Arthur  old, 

And  More,  that  dragon-slayer  bold, 

I  strove  to  sing — in  vain  1  strove — 

My  cat-gut  squeak’d  “  How  sweet  is  Love.” 
A  thousand  ways  I  turn’d  the  screw 
And  resin’d  every  string  anew. 
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Again  I  try’d  :  “  God  prosper  long — ” 
Broke  in  the  middle  was  my  song — 

J  found  each  faint  idea  flown 
In  “  Joys  of  love  are  joys  alone.” 

Adieu  each  big,  each  lofty  air  ! 

Come,  “  Leinster,  fam’d  for  maidens  fair  !” 
Adieu  each  tale  so  blythe  and  merry 
Of  John  and  the  Priest  of  Canterbury  ! 

My  fiddle  now  alone  can  tell 
The  charms  of  beauteous  Florimel.” 


LINES  ON  DETRACTION- 

Sweet  to  the  scent’s,  the  smiling  briar. 

Yet  touch’d,  it  gives  us  pain  ; 

The  streamlet  we  so  much  admire. 

Is  oft  distain’d  with  rain. 

The  painting,  that  delights  the  eye. 

To  shade  its  beautyowes  ; 

On  the  same  shrub,  conjoin’d  we  ’spy. 

The  thorn  and  blushing  lose. 

No  mortal  ever  vet  was  made. 

From  imperfection  free  ; 

Angels,  themselves,  have  some  small  shade. 
Heaven  wills  it  thus  to  be. 

Mercy,  to  others’  failings  show, 

As  you  would  be  forgiv’n  ; 

Flie  best  man’s  lot,  ala^  i  were  woe, 

IVcrc  Mercy  not  in  Ilcav'n. 
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THE  DRAMA . 


Tros  T yriusque  mlhinullo  disci  inline  eodeni* 

V1RG* 


We  regret  that  untoward  occurrences  prevent  our 
giving  this  month .  any  information  from  the 
Theatres  Ntw-Yorh,  Philadelphia ,  &c. 


BOSTON  THEATRE. 

Oct.  29.  The  BelL’s  Stratagem,  and  The 
I  Padlock.  Mrs.  Stanley,  from  ihe  Thea- 
j  tres  Co  vent- Garden,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh, 
made  her  first  appearance  before  an  Ameri¬ 
can  audience  this  evening  in  Letilia  Hardy . 
When  sxie  was  announced  as  one  who  had 
sustained  the  first  characters  on  the  first  stages 
in  Europe,  we  confess  our  curiosity  was  rais- 
;  ed  to  a  high  pitch.  But  conscious  that  an¬ 
ticipation  is  not  always  the  harbinger  of  real¬ 
ity,  we  went  to  the  theatre  determined  to 
[  form  if  possible  a  correct  judgment,  unbias- 
['  sed  by  prepossession  ;  to  mark  faults  where 
[  faults  existed  ;  but  to  give  real  merit  and  ex¬ 
cellence  its  due  applause.  We  have  not  in¬ 
clination,  nor  does  justice  demand,  that  we 
enter  critically  into  her  conduct  during  the 
whole  play.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  audience,  and  we  believe  it  a  just  one, 
that  her  acting  savoured  too  much  of  the  t rag- 
id  ;  that  she  indulged  herself  in  rant,  too 
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much  for  the  purposes  of  the  comedy  or  the 
necessity  of  her  part.  Her  form  is  handsome, 
her  gestures  easy  and  graceful.  Never  has 
the  Boston  stage  been  trodden  by  an  actress 
superiour  to  her  in  elegance  of  dress  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  manners.  Her  attention  to  pauses 
and  accent,  and  her  distinctness  of  utterance, 
made  up  for  a  disagreeable  monotony  in  her 
voice,  which  was  often  perceivable.  The 
scene  where  she  attempted  to  impose  herself 
upon  her  lover  as  an  awkward  hoyden,  we 
think  excellently  well  done,  as  was  also  the 
masquerade  scene  ;  which  by  the  way  would 
have  been  no  worse,  had  some  others  paid 
more  attention  to  the  procedure  of  the  play, 
and  less  to  buffoonery. — Mr.  Bernard  pos¬ 
sesses  such  a  variety  of  talent  he  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  respectable  in  Doricowrt  ; 
but  his  Mungo  was  much  better,  and  gained 
more  applause.  Mrs.  Powell,  in  Mrs.  Rack¬ 
et ,  played  with  her  usual  discrimination  and 
talent.  Of  the  other  parts  much  cannot  be 
said.  They  were  however  tolerable,  and 
gave  satisfaction. 

Oct.  31.  Pizarro  and  The  Romp. — Rolla , 
Mr.  Caulfield  ;  Rizair^,  Mr.  Usher  ;  Elvira, 
Mrs.  Stanley. 

Nov.  3.  As  you  like  it  and  The  Poor  Soldier . 
Jaquesy  Mr.  Caulfield  ;  Orlando  y  Mr.  For  ; 
Touchstone y  Mr.  Bernard  ;  RnsaTtndy  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ley. 

Nov.  Si.  Przarro  and  The  Urrangl'tng  Lov¬ 
ers.  Ehiray  Mrs.  Shaw. 
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Nov.  7-  Secrets  worth  knowing  and  Don  Ju¬ 
an,  Scaramouch ,  Signor  Cipriani. 

Nov.  10.  Jane  Short  and  Sprigs  of  Laurel. 
We  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr. 
Caulfield  in  any  of  the  characters  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  we  know  not  whether  our  ex¬ 
pectations  had  soared  too  high,  or  whether 
he  laboured  under  bodily  or  mental  indispo¬ 
sition  ;  but  this  we  know,  his  Lord  Hastings 
I  was  not  what  we  looked  for.  The  character 
might  be  novel  to  him  ;  but  surely  he  might 
have  stored  his  memory  with  a  little  more  of 
the  language.  The  prompter’s  voice  has  not 
been  more  sonorous  this  season.  Mr.  Usher 
played  Dumont  with  more  than  usual  energy. 
In  the  scene  with  Hastings,  though  prejudice 
and  prepossession  leaned  to  the  side  of  the 
latter,  critical  justice  must  acknowledge  that 
Mr.U.  fairly  won  the  honours  of  the  contest. 
Mrs.  Powell  performed  in  an  excellent  style 
and  in  different  scenes  portrayed  the  passions 
of  the  haughty  Alicia  with  discrimination  and 
judgment.  Her  scenes  with  Shore  were  the 
best  parts  of  her  performance  \  or,  perhaps, 
I  we  might  more  truly  say,  that  in  those  scenes 
comparison  gave  her  superiority.  Her  part¬ 
ing  with  Hastings  and  the  mad  scene  were  spe¬ 
cimens  of  excellence  we  have  not  often  wit¬ 
nessed  on  our  stage. — We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  in  manners  and  costume  we  have  never 
seen  Jane  Shore  appear  more  fascinating  than 
as  represented  by  Mrs.  Stanley.  But,  in  this 
case,  “  we  still  have  conscience  here  •”  and  p£ 
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course  are  not  prepared  to  give  our  unquali- 
Jied  approbation  to  all  parts  of  this  lady’s  per¬ 
formance.  She  gave  the  lines — 

u  But  nvoman,  sense  and  nature's  easy  fool”  Zsfc9 

with  remarkable  pathos  ;  and  her  attitude 
and  expression' of  countenance  when  she  heard 
Gloucester  pronounce  her  sentence,  were  ad¬ 
mirable.  Except  these  we  saw  nothing  won¬ 
derful  in  her  personation  of  Shore .  There  i3 
a  general  fault  in  her  declamation — a  habit 
of  whining  out  her  sentences  in  a  monoto¬ 
nous  drawl,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very 
tiresome  to  the  ear,  and  renders  the  most  loft)* 
language  flat  and  insipid.  We  are  well  a- 
ware  that  Mrs.  Stanley  can  cite  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  for  this  sing* 
song  mode  of  reciting  blank  verse. — For 

“  When  Kemble  and  Siddons  are  raving  to¬ 
gether, 

“  They  both  meet  the  sight  like  show  flakes  in 
cold  weather, 

‘‘And  lay  claim  to  praise  in  the  very  same  tone?* 
“  The  same  ahs,  the  same  ohs,  the  same  starts,- 
the  same  groans !” 

But  it  is  no  less  an  errour  because  adopted 
by  them.  It  is  a  flagrant  outrage  against 
common  sense.  Who,  in  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation,  ever  thinks  of  imitating  the  tones  of  a 
child  in  repealing  after  his  nurse 

“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,”  &  c. 
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The  last  scene  of  the  play  might  literally 
be  said  to  “  make  our  eyes  water” — 

-  -  -  - - “  But,  such  merry  tears. 

The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed.” 

Sprigs  of  Laurel  has  for  several  years  been 
a  favourite  afterpiece  with  the  publick  ;  and 
it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  its  success  is  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  the  incomparable  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Bernard  in  Nipper  fan.  He  always 
;  sets  gravity  a  grinning.  It  is  not  in  this  char¬ 
acter  alone  however  that  Mr.  B.  is  a  favour¬ 
ite.  Whenever  he  appears  he  is  sure  to  dif¬ 
fuse  good  humour  on  all  around.  It  is  his 

**  To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  Care, 

“  And  dry  the  tearful  sluices  of  Despair.” 


Nov.  12.  The  Clandestine  Marriage  and  Paul 
and  Virginia.  Lord  Oglehy ,  Mr.  Bernard  » 
Lovenvelly  Mr.  Fox  y  Mrs.  Heidi ehergy  Mrs. 
Shaw  ;  Fanny ,  Mrs.  Poe. 

Nov.  14.  The  Wife  of.  Two  Husbands  and 
Blue  Beard.  Publick  expectation  was  great¬ 
ly  excited  by  the  annunciation  of  this  drama, 
as  Frifrz  was  Mr.  Caulfield’s  original  Lon¬ 
don  character.  Having  a  favourable  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  gentleman’s  talents,  and  presum¬ 
ing  that  he  would  this  evening  exert  him¬ 
self  to  display  them,  we  with  reason  antici¬ 
pated  a  correct  and  finished  performance. 
With  pleasure  we  observe  that  our  expefta- 
tions  were  not  too  highly  raised.  Mr.  C. 
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had  a  thorough  conception  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  was  not  deficient  in  its  personation. 
The  impression  he  made  during  the  last 
scene  of  the  second  aCt,  and  the  first  of  the 
third  aCt,  will  not  easily  be  effaced.  He 
was  Fritz,  indeed,  both  in  look  and  aCtion. 
Mr.  Usher  in  Count  B  elf  or  deserves  commen¬ 
dation.  Of  Mr.  Poe’s  Maurice  justice  com¬ 
pels  us  to  speak  the  language  of  approba¬ 
tion.  Considering  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
cope  with,  the  character  was  well  supported. 
Mrs.  Usher  as  Theodore  charmed  every  eye, 
and  sometimes  touched  the  heart.  But  we 
were  frequently  unable  to  find  one  feature 
of  Theodore  in  her  personation.  Countess  Bel ► 
for  had  an  able  and  interesting  representative 
in  Mrs.  PowelL 

Nov.  17*  Venice  Preserved  and  The  Maid 
of  the  Oaks.  Notwithstanding  the  inclemen¬ 
cy  of  the  weather,  a  numerous  and  respecta¬ 
ble  audience  witnessed  with  satisfaction  the 
performances  of  this  evening.  Mr.  Caul¬ 
field  increased  his  reputation  as  a  chaste  and 
energetick  performer,  by  his  happy  persona¬ 
tion  of  Pierre.  His  eagerness  to  exhibit 
every  passion,  to  express  every  movement 
in  the  mind  of  Pierre ,  made  his  transitions 
from  one  passion  to  another  rather  hasty. 
The  defects  of  the  performance  however 
were  trivial,  while  its  beauties  were  conspic¬ 
uous  aaJ  striking.  Jajfer  is  a  part  in  which 
Mr.  Fox  justly  receives  much  applause.  Of 
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Mr.  Downie’s  Rennault  we  say  nothing.  Why 
this  character  was  not  supported  this  eve¬ 
ning  as  formerly  by  Mr.  Usher,  we  know 
not.  *Tis  certain,  that  the  attraftions  of  the 
play  were  diminished  in  some  degree  by  his 
absence.  We  would  observe  that  neither 
private  pique  nor  the  pretended  ceremonies 
of  the  green-room  should  ever  mar  the  pub- 
lick  gratification  in  the  least  degree. 

' —  What  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 

What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer’st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 
What  infinite  heart’s  ease  dost  thou  negleft  ? 
Creating  neither  fear  nor  awe  in  others. 

Yet  still  less  happy,  thinking  thou  art  feared. 

Mrs.  Stanley  in  Behidera  convinced  us, 
that  she  possesses  powers  which  can  never 
be  palsied  by  indifference  or  negleft ;  talents 
which  may  always  rivet  attention  and  com¬ 
mand  applause.  Her  looks  were  admirable, 
her  action  suited  to  the  word,  her  voice  in 
general  well  modulated,  and  her  conception 
adequate  and  complete.  There  was  less 
than  usual  of  that  disagreeable  whine,  which 
frequently  spoils  the  effect  of  her  best  per¬ 
formances.  Her  interview  with  JaJJier  in 
the  third  aft  and  the  closing  scene  of  the 
play  were  excellent. 

Nov.  19.  John  Bull  and  Harlequin  in  Boston. 

Nov.  21.  The  Iron  Chest  and  Lying  Valet. — 
Author  is  generally  partial  to  his  own 
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their  respective  parts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience.  Mr.  Dickenson  retained  not  the 
least  particle  of  his  former  self  ;  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  lost  in  “  merry  old  Adam  Winter-ton.* * 

In  the  Lying  Valet  Mr.  Bernard  and  Mrs. 
Shaw,  as  Sharp  and  Kitty  kept  the  house  in  a 
roar  of  laughter.  Though  we  are  by  no 
means  partial  to  all  the  performances  of  Mrs. 
Shaw,  we  cannot  refrain  from  observing  in 
this  place,  that  if  an  apparent  disposition  to 
please  is  meritorious,  we  know  of  no  one  who 
has  larger  claims  to  die  approbation  of  the 
audience. 

Nov.  24.  The  Iron  Chest  and  Fortune* s  FroU 
ich. 

Nov.  2G.  The  ti  •on  Chest ,  Lover* s  Jest  and 
Village  Lawyer. 


The  Finger  Post,  or  Five  Miles  off,  is  in  re¬ 
hearsal,  and  will  be  brought  out  in  a  short 
time.  This  play  is  dius  noticed  by  a  Lon¬ 
don  Reviewer. 

Since  our  last,  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  literally 
writes  currente  calamo,  has  produced  a  merry 
little  comedy  called  the  Finger  Post ,  or  Five 
Miles  off,  which  has  hlled  the  theatre  for 
more  than  twenty  nights,  and  has  not  yet 
finished  half  its  course.  It  is  one  of  his  hap¬ 
piest  efforts,  and  the  laughing  philosopher 
himself,  could  he  have  been  present,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  hold  both  his  sides  .from 
.the  hrst  scene  to  die  last. 
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quaintances,  but  they  are  placed  in  new  sit¬ 
uations,  and  sketched  with  so  much  spirit, 
that  they  have  nearly  all  the  merit,  and  more 
than  the  effect  of  perfect  novelty.  Calendar , 
a  genuine  disciple  of  Partridge  and  Moore, 
who  speaks  the  language  of  the  almanack, 
and  studies  the  use  of  the  globes,  is  the  lead-' 
ing  comick  personage.  Fawcett  who  per¬ 
forms  it  inimitably,  makes  every  point  tell, 
and  in  one  scene  the  effect  he  produces  is 
5  quite  electrical.  Among  the  other  characters 
are  a  quaher  ;  a  countryman  ;  and  an  Irish  car¬ 
penter ,  who  makes  a  linger  post  that  turns 
round  like  a  weather-cock.  This  blunder 
of  Pat’s  occasions  the  principal  business  of 
the  play,  which  is  a  chapter  of  accidents  from 
beginning  to  end.  Any  attempt  to  detail 
the  incidents  would  be  idle,  and  as  useless 
as  vain.  The  parts  will  not  bear  to  be  de¬ 
tached,  though  the  tout  ensemlle  is  excellent  ; 
like  a  salmagundi ,  of  which  the  ingredients  are 
insipid,  till  they  are  well  mixed  together. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  closed  her  Readings  and 
Recitations  at  Concert  Hall  on  the  25th. — . 
They  have  been  but  thinly  attended. 


Ft  •om  the  Theatrical  Censor . 

The  New  Theatre  opens  on  or  about  the 
first  of  December  next.  Mr.  Mills,  from  the 
Theatre-Royal,  Manchester,  is  the  only  new 
performer.  We  earnestly  wish  that  it  were 
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in  our  power  to  add  the  name  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  Mrs.  Whitlock,  the  sister  of  Mfs. 
Siddons,  to  the  list  of  the  Philadelphia  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Fennell,  yesterday  evening,  com¬ 
menced  a  course  of  Readings  and  Recita¬ 
tions  ;  the  course  consisting  of  twelve. — Sub¬ 
scription  to  the  courses  five  dollars. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  is  shortly  expected  to 
commence  her  Readings  and  Recitations. 


FOREIGN  THEATRICALS. 


Cooke,  during  his  engagement  last  season 
at  Glasgow  (being  closely  looked  after  by 
the  manager)  was  remarkable  for  his  so¬ 
briety.  One  evening,  being  in  company  with 
a  few  friends  at  a  tavern,  Cooke  asked  the 
waiter  for  some  brandy,  and,  accordingly,  a 
small  quantity  was  brought  in  a  wine  glass  : 
when  he  observed  it,  he  was  at  first  about  to 
abuse  the  waiter,  but  suddenly  turning  to  the 
company  he  said  :  “  Here,  gentlemen,  you 
see  I  have  given  up  drinking  in  a.  great  measure.” 

It  has  been  said  that  Miss  Mellon,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  prize  she  drew  in  the  lottery, 
means  to  withdraw  from  the  stage,but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  she  has  no  such  inten¬ 
tion  at  present.  It  would  be  but  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  return,  for  her  good  fortune,  thus  to  give 
the  publick  a  blank. 

A  new  comedy  is  expected  from  Morton, 
and  another  from  George  Colman  the 
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EDITORS  NOTES. 


THE  present  number  of  the  Polyanthos  com - 
pletes  one  year  from  its  first  publication.  It  would 
be  ungrateful  in  the  editor  not  to  acknowledge  the 
obligations  he  is  under  to  a  numerous  list  of  sub- 
'  scribers.  As  increasing  patronage  demands  in¬ 
creasing  exertions ,  he  assures  them  he  shall  make 
emery  effort  in  his  power  to  render  it  still  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  patronage . 

/ f  among  our  Patrons  there  should  chance  to 
be  any  Notionais,  ( and  many  such  we  think  there 
are)  they  may  reasonably  anticipate  much  gratif  ca¬ 
tion  from  the  “  Lucubrations ”  of .  their  kinsman. 

1  Nehemiah.  “  Analecta)'  too ,  we  hope  will  be 
acceptable  to  all.  IV ?  have  assurances  these  writ¬ 

ers  will  notj  as  some  others  have  dene ,  “  juggle’* 
i with  us,  and. 

— Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

But  break  it  to  our  'Hope. 

A  JjP.T%£R  has  been  received  from  Portland 
signed  “  Many  Subscribers,”  complaining  that  the 
Polyanthos  is  not  regularly  received.  We  assure 
all  the  subscribers  that  it  is  regularly  sent  to  a 
Bookseller  in  that  town.  If  the  conveyance  by 
mail  is  more  agreeable,  those  who  send  their  names 
to  the  Editor,  may  depend  on  receiving  it  the  day 
after  it  is  published. 
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